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CHAFTERI. 

Pana — ^Lo^ — Piacenza — ^Parma — ^Reggio—Modena— Cre- 
mona — ^Mantua — Bergamo-^Brescia — Lago di Guarda. 

From Milan, four great routes lead south-west- 
ward, southward, and eastward : that which runs 
through Pavia towards Turin or Genoa; that 
which leads through Piacenza and Parma to 
Bologna ; the route from Lodi to Bologna by way 
of Cremona and Mantua ; and the direct route to 
"Verona and Venice. We shall describe them in 
this order. 

Pavia, the second city of Western Lombardy, 
which once disputed the honours of a capital with 
Milan, is seated on the banks of the Ticino, from 
which it took its ancient name, about twenty miles 
S. W. of Milan. A broad and beautiful road, shel- 
tered by lofly trees, is carried over the fertile plain, 
almost in constant view of the great canal. Those 
who prefer it may, for a franc, descend in the 
barge, (resembling the Dutch trekschuyt^) which, 
being drawn by two horses, reaches Pavia in 
about five hours and a half.* 

* « From the Gate of Milan to the Ticino at Pavia, the 
eanal descends 182 feet eight inches. There are thirteen 
locks, the whole descent of which is 167 feet, six inches; 
leaving for the descent of the canal, fifteen feet« The 
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2 PAVIA. 

This mode of travelling is, however, left almost 
exclusively to the common people. The half-way 
post town is Binasco, where there is a fine old 
castle in good preservation, now used as a prison. 
Some miles further^ the canal is crossed hy a 
handsome stone bridge, at which four roads 
meet* 

Between five and six miles from this bridge, 
about half a mile out of the road, stands one ojf 
the most interesting and magnificent of Italian 
nionasteries, the Certosa (or Carthusian convent) 
of Chiaravalle; founded by the first Duke of 
Milan, in 1396, t ' in expiation of his sins and for 
the redemption of his soul.' ' Although com- 
menced in the fourteenth century, the artists of 
Italy were still working at it in the eighteenth. 
Yet, the labour of four hundred years,' we are 
told, ' scarcely accounts for the immensity of its 
details, its sculptures, carvings, and statuary^ it3 
works in gold, bronze, ivory, and ebony, its accu- 

lenafh. is 107,350 feet, the breadth, forty-hro feet and a 
haS. At first; it forms a considerable stream ; but is con- 
tinually giving off part of its waters for the purposes of 
irrigation, and becomes very sluggish on its arrival at 
Pavia.'— -Woods, vol. i. p. 219. 

1* Under this bridge flows the Naviglio, and under th« 
Naviglioy a canal. — ^Pennington, vol. i. p. 258. 

t The duomo of Milan, the church of S. Petronio at 
Bologna, and that of S. Francesco at Assisi, are all nearly 
of this date. The architect of the Certota is said to hav^ 
been the same Henry of Zamodia to whom is ascribed thc^ 
design of the duomo at Milan, while another conjecture 
assigns it to Marco da Gampione. But the style of the two 
edifices, Mr. Woods says, is so different, as to preclude the 
possibility of their being the work of the same architect.— 
See Woodsj vol. i p. 337* 
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mnlattons of preciouB Btonefl, of mosaies, of pio 
tures, of fitescoes, and all the wonden of wealth 
and art, which go to the perfecting of its chapels, 
its choirs, and its sacristies, its altars, monuments, 
and mausoleums. Even the Lavotojo^ the washing- 
room of the monks, is incrusted with hauo-rdievo^ 
with busts and gems of the most exquisite work- 
manship ; and its magnificent window of stained 
glass employed for years the genius of Chiistoforo 
Matteis, who finished it in 1447.'* 

The church consists of a nave and two aisles, 
separated by six fine marble pillars. The roof is 
painted, and there is much pounded lofix lazuli 
in the composition. Eight statues, the four Evan- 
gelists and the four Doctors of the church, adorn 
this splendid edifice ; and there is a fine Madonna 
by Guercino, but nearly ruined by damp. In the 
choir is a superb monument of Parian marble, 
erected by the monks to the memory of the founder, 
a century after his death. It was begun by Pelle* 

frini in 1490, and finished- by Giacomo della 
Orta in 1562 ; its arabesque ornaments (executed 
by Cliristoforo Romano) are inferior, however, 
to the ivy sculptured on ^ door-jamb just by. On 
the top is the recumbent statue of the Duke. On 
one side of the inscription recording the gratitude 
and vanity of the monks, is a large figure in hoMo^ 
rdieco, of Lewis Sforza, (in whose reign it was 
completed,) and on the other, that of his Dutchess. 
On the sides of tiie tomb are bas-reliefs, the sub- 
jects taken firom events in the life of the founder, f 

* Morgan's Italy, vol. i. p. 339. 

f It is stated bj Lady Mov^an, that the real tomh of fh« 
founder of this splendid pile is unknown. By the time the 

B 2 



4 PAViA* 

Nothing can be richer than the high altar; the 
tabernacle especially is splendid with gems ; and 
the altars of all tlie chapels are of inlaid work in 
precious stones, beneath marble canopies. One 
of the altars is ' a Gothic pyramid' with bas-reliefs, 
all carved out of the teedi of the hippopotamus* 
Many bronze statues in bas-relief, and four lofly 
bronze candlesticks with much carved work, are 
particularized among the curious things in this 
church. After all, however, its interminable splen- 
dour is overpowering and wearying, rather than 
beautiful; and the taste it indicates is very far 
short of purity or correctness. The outside of the 
flanks and transept is full of pinnacles and orna- 
ments, which do not rise naturally out of the con- 
struction of the building. The front, begun in 
1473, from the designs of Possano, is in like 
manner an immense heap of little parts, often 
beautiful in themselves, but leaving no impression 
as a whole, except an undefined sentiment of its 
boundless prodigality of riches. The material is 
marble throughout, and the endless succession of 
bas-relief ornaments are often beautifully exe- 
cuted, and never ill done. 

There are two large cloisters, one of which is 
of immense size, with marble columns and a pro- 
fusion of ornamental brick-work ; and there is a 
«pacious palace of later date for the reception of 
visiters of rank. The accommodations for the 
monks consist of twenty-four detached little 
houses, each having two comfortable rooms below, 
and one above, with a small garden containing a 

mausoleum was finished, no one living could tell where his 
bones rested 1 
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fountain and matWe seat, besides tlic extensive 
common one. A wheel on the outside of each 
little dwelling turned to receive the day's pro- 
visions, as there was no communication between 
the brethren, except in the church.* The Prior's 
apartments are spacious and princely ; and a vast 
attic, now used as a granary, is said to have been 
the temporary prison of Francis I., after the 
memorable battle of Pavia. There are also fish* 
ponds and vineyards; but these now exhibit a 
scene of melancholy desolation. On the disso- 
lutioia of the convent in 1798, the Prior's library 
and all the treasures of his apartments were re- 
moved. The Sagrestia Nuova contained the 
best collection of pictures. Three of great value 
were carried off by the French, who are also ac- 
cused of having stripped off the lead in many 
parts of the cloisters. But how the church and 
convent have escaped plunder as they have, is 
surprising. With the exceptions above mentioned, 
they remain rich and picturesque as in the days of 
their greatest prosperity. At the period of their 
dissolution, these * wealthy professors of poverty 

* ^ In one of the cells, we remained for nearly an hour. 
It was precisely as the last inhabitant had left it 30 yeais 
before. There was something melancboly in the pains he 
had bestowed on his little garden^ of abotrt 30 or 40 feet in 
cireiunfevence. He had painted or otherwise ornamented 
every stone in the high wall ; and had decorated his little foun- 
tain, till it resembled a child's toy. The walk was a mosaic ; 
and the profusion of flowers, now wild and degenerated, 
which sprang up amid the high grass and matted weeds, 
evinced how much he was thrown upon this sad and dream- 
scribed recess for occupation. There was a fine fig-tree in 
fnut, in one comer, which he had probably left a slip.*^— 
Morgan's Italy, vol i. p. 342. 
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had estates tihroughout Lombardy'; and the favother* 
hood were deemed the most enlight^Nsd agiicid* 
turists of Italy/* 

At the distance of four Italian u^es from the 
Certosa^ at the extremity of a noble avenue, rises 
the imperial city of Pavia. At the entirimoe of 
this * city of a hundred towers' stands the ancient 
castle of the Visconti, magnificent in ruin. Opposite 
to it is a modern edifice of almost equal extents 
erected by the French for the purposes' of a foun* 
dry and an arsenal. This k also now falling 
to decay. The high street {Streda Nuava) is 
entered by a superb gate, erected (though not 
finished) under the viceroyalty of Prince Eugene* 
In this street, the principal palaces of the Paviau 
nobility, mouldering and dismantled, are mingled 
with shops, churches, colleges, cq0Si theatres, 
and hospitals. It is terminated by the gate and 
bridge of the Ticino. The latter, raised in 1351, 
is one of the most curious monuments of that age. 
It is 800 feet in length, and 12 in width, and ia 
covered by a curious roof supported by 100 
posts of rough granite. The body of the work ia 
brick, with stone quoins to the arches. At one 
end of the bridge is the Austrian, at the other, the 
Sardinian dogana, the river being here the boun* 
dary of their respective territories. 

^ From the main street, others of greater anti« 

* Morgan, vol. i. pp. 338-344. Woods, vol. i. pp. 223, 4. 
Pennington, vol. i. pp. 258, 9. — In 1820, four of the monks 
of the suppressed convent were still living at Verona, on ^ 
small pension from the Austrian Government. The order 
was suppressed by the Emperor Joseph II. Their estateSi 
Eustace says, amounted to 20,U00/. a year. 



qvkf braaeh off at right angles, where all is sad, 
oesolale, and silent. Some teiminate in piatzCf 
opening before vast and cumbrous palaoes, with 
windows half sashed, doors hanging from their 
hinges, balconies mouldering over beautiful but 
fallmg p<»itiooes, amd the grass shootbg up every 
where between the pavement In one of these 
by-streets is shewn me site of the imperiid palace 
of Theedorte, which was standing in the eleventh 
century, when a popular insurrection against the 
tyranny of the Emperor Henry II. levelled it to 
the ground. Of the extraordinary edifices which 
gave to Favia the name of la ciUd delie cento 
iorre^ the number is considerably diminished. 
One is most fearfiilly attached to the CasaBel" 
eredsj and has an elevation of 180 feet ; another 
belongs to the Cata Maino ; and both are con- 
sidoed as marks of great distinction and nobility. 
In one of these towers, now no more, the cele- 
brated Boethius was shut up, and composed his 
treatise D€ Cojisolatione PkUosaphic^ On its 
site now stands the Ccua Malaapina^ whose en- 
lightened lord has placed at the entrance of his 
palace, a marble monument and bust of the illus- 
trious philosopher.* Opposite to it, a monument^ 
with an inscription, has been erected by the Mar- 
f!he»e before the spot where stood the house of 
Francesco di Brossano, the son-in-law of Petrarch. 
' Of the forty-six wealthy convents which existed 

* Boeiblus was bom A.D. 470. He was accused of 
having conspired to restore the liberty of Rome ; and Theo- 
doric tarnished the glory and justice of his reign, by exe- 
eating the sentence of death unjustly pronounced against 
him \j the Roman senate, A.D. 524. 



inPavia, in the nuddl& of the last eoBlHryi Bol-ime 
was in being nndcK the French^oltaiian Govern- 
ment Joseph II. fHippressed maiikyi and the 
Government of the kingdom of Italy fMt doira the 
few that remained. The churcbasv however, were 
seldom absolutely destroyed. Near the site of the 
palace of the Lombard kings, stands the annient 
basilica of St. Michael, which history asserts to 
be contemporary with the grim King Gnmoaldi of 
the sixth (seventli) century. The edifice is (as a 
Favian gentleman said) Idongobardeschimfno. 
Contrary, however, to the Lombard manner, it is 
not built in pietra-cottay but in marble. Its cu- 
rious and ponderous facade is covered with has- 
relie& of infinite value for the manners they 
record. The dark, dank portico is painted in 
ficesco, with forms so terrible as greatly to add to 
its awful gloom,— large, grinning, staring figures 
of doctors, saints, and Madonnas. The interior 
is equally gloomy, and almost as barbarous as the 
exterior. There is a spot curiously paved with 
ancient mosaic, where, it is said, the Lombard 
kings were crowned, when Pavia, the grave of 
two dynasties, was the capital of the kingdom of 
Italy.'* 

Mr. Woods enables us to give a more distinct 
and competent description of this singular struc- 
ture. The plan is a Latin cross, with an octa- 
gonal lantern at the intersection. The front is 
very curious: all the arches are semi-circular jt 

' • Mmgaa's Italy, vol. i. pp. 350 — 5. 

t Transformed by Lady Morgan intc / fine arches of 
^ure Gothic.' 



tlll!r^^%i^'th^ 'fliiian doors, ornamented with the 
gfvyt^qb^ esTvmg Lady Morgan refers to, and 
B^^l sm^H windows. There is also a central, 
ci^cMlttr window, which appears to be an alteration. 
Onf'tJte' slope of the gable is a series of small 
aiches or columns, each column being placed on 
a ^ce)[K ' Inr lliese ancient edifices, Mr. Woods 
i^mairkd, it is not easy to distinguish the alterations 
from the original work.* 

' fifem Pidro m Cielo dOrOy which belonged to 
A^ Augastinians, is another example of the same 
early' taste. This venerable edifice, however, 
which has been modernized in the interior, is now 
sacrilegiously converted into a granary. Eager 
to see the church which contained the tombs of 
BoSthius and Saint Augustine, Mr. Pennington 
tells us, he hastened to the spot, and, with surprise 
and indignation, found the massive doors carried 
away, and the interior filled with people employed 
in binding and piling straw and hay. * When we 
recovered our astonishment, we searched, but 
searched in vain, for some monumental relic. 
There were remains, indeed, of some of the altars ; 
and on the roof and in different parts of the church, 
were detached pieces of fresco : indeed, several of 
^ figures on the walls were still perfect, having 
withstood the waste of time and ravages of war. 
The mild and resigned figure of Sta. Monica formed 
a striking outline in this scene of desolation.* 
Unable to obtain any information from the work- 
men, respecting the monuments, this Traveller 
reluctantly left ' the spot where the ashes of a 

• Woods, vol i. p, 222, 

b5 



10 PATIA. 

Plantagenet and those of a De la Pole lepose 
under heaps of hay and straw.'* 

The alabaster tomb raised to the memory of 
St. Augustine,—^ a cuvious specimen of the sculp** 
ture of the fourteenth century, and containing SOO 
figures, f was, on the suppression of the church/ 
Lady Morgan says, removed with its contents to 
the cathedral ; ^ where, however, it has not yet 
been erected.' In 1827, Mr. Woods sought ia 
yain (in the diKmio) for the sarcophagus of Boe- 
thius and that of St. Augustine. Tlie cathedral 
itoelf exhibits little that is remarjutble. There is a 
fragment of ancient Lombard architecture on the 
outside, not now belonging to the church. The 
present edifice was begun in 1485» under the epis- 
copal sway of Cardinal Yisconti, brother of the 
reigning Duke. A spacious octagon occupies the 
centre ; and a nave and side aisles, extending in 
each direction, were to have formed the cross, the 
side aisles opening into the oblique sides of the 
octagon, which are smaller than the others ; but 
this magnificent design has not been completed. 
^ The lance of Orlando,' not unlike the old mast 
of a boat, is (or was) one of the curiosities of tbia 
cathedral. 

The church of the Carmine^ which dates from 
1373, b much more interesting to the architect* 

* Pennington, vol. i. p., 261. Lionel, Duke of Clarence 
son of Edward III., married the daughter of Galeazzo, 
second lord of Pavia. The De la Pole referred to was bro- 
ther to the Earl of Suffolk, beheaded by Henry VIII. 

f Whether the remains of the illustrious Bishop of Hippo 
were really transported to Pavia, as pretended, is very ques« 
tionable. 
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' It is of the pointed Lombaid style, with inter- 
secting ornamental arohes in the cornices, and the 
front is highlv elaborate. It is also a v^ fine 
spedmen of brick^work $ on whiok account, aim, 
Ae pillars of the inside deserve notice. Three 
squares form the naye, each of which is ooyered 
by a smiple groin, but opens by two small arches 
into the side aisles, and has a very small circular 
window above. The beautiful brick-work has 
been hacked, to retain a coat of stucco or white* 
warii. The walls and vaults are also of bride- 
work, but of very different quality. These wees 
evidentiy intended to be covered. The upper 
capitab are of stone, ornamented with detached 
leaves : tlie lower aie of brick, cut into escutcheon 
faces/ There «re seven pinnacles in the front of 
the church, which are well contrived in themselves, 
but do not unite well with the building. 

The firont of 8, Franeeaoo is in the same style, 
and of the same material.^ The inside has be^n 
badly modemiaBed. San Salvadore^ a little way 
out ci the town, is another edifice of ^e same 
character, but much plainer ^n the outsida The 
interior has Corinthian pilasters suj^orting pointed 
arches. Various stucco ornaments, not in good 
taste, have been added ; and the whole is splen- 
didly gilt and painted. In spite of some discord- 
ance, the effect is really fine. Just out of the walls 
is a church by Pellegrini, but which has never been 
finished, and is far from handsome.t 

* * The lights gaudy, brilliant church of St. Francis mi^ht 
well pass for a court theatre/ says Lady Morgan. She 
mast mean, in the interior. 

t Woods, voL i. pp. 221--3. 
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The Univereiiy is a modem buildings fiaagHi'* 
ficent from its extent, rather than from its amhi*" 
tecture. There i& a noble library^ containing 
33,000 volumes; also a valuable collection of 
natural history. The eight colleges are now xe^ 
duced to four, and the number of students in 1822| 
did not exceed 7b0* Some of them are from 
distant regions. Lady Morgan saw several youi^ 
Greeks, who had come to study, medicine, one 
Brazilian, and two young Irishmen, The vener^-f 
able Volta was, at the time of her visit, notwith"* 
standing his great age, in the possession of his 
unimpaired faculties and vivacity of manner. Th& 
oldest member was the celebrated Abate Tambu"* 
rini, then approaching his ninetieth year, who^ 
having given to^the world a new editkm of a work 
supposed to savour of Jansenism, had been, to* 
gether with his printer, excommunicated by the 
Pope. But the name of the celebrated anatomist, 
Scarpa, has probably contributed more than any 
other, to raise the reputation of Pavia. 

This ancient University, founded by Charle- 
magne, and the glory of Northern Italy in the 
fourteenth century, had sunk into complete deGay« 
when the enlightened minister of the Empress 
Maria Theresa, Count Firmin, laid the foundatioift 
of its present respectability. To him it is chiefly 
indebted for the library. On the suppression ^ 
the Carthusian convent by Joseph II., it would 
seem that a portion of its wealth was employed in. 

* Mr. Pennington states the number of students in 1830, 
at 8000; the Author of ' Sketches in Italy/ at I500i Mr* 
Cadell, at 850. The number stated in the text^ 19 oa th^ 
authority of Malte Brun's Sti^tical Tables, 
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enii^&iKg ftifl institnlSon. To the late Government 
of the French kingdom of Italy, it owes its fine 
botanical garden and some additional buildings. 
The Austrian Government seems not less intent 
mon promoting the interests of the institution, 
liie professors enjoy a salary of -from 3600 to 
6000 francs a year ; and their high respectability 
ha» tended not a little to restore the reputation of 
tiie Longobardic Oxford.* In the colleges attached 
to the University, the students are lodged and 
boarded gratuitously. The collegio Caccia, founded 
by a-* noble fieunily of Novarra, receives only the 
youth of that city. The collegio del Papa (or 
C^isUeri), founded by Pope Pius V., was converted 
by the French into a military college, which has 
Miice been abolished. The collegio JBorromeOy a 
stately and venerable edifice, provides for thirty- 
two students; but the far greater number of 
students are extra-collegians. In the centre of 
the quadrangle of the Borromeo college, there is 
an equestrian bronze statue of Marcus Antoninus, 
which, Addison says, ' the people of the place call 
Charles V., and some learned men, Constantine the 
Great.' Lady Morgan christens it Pius V. 

Favia has a theatre, founded by four patrician 
farmffies in 1773, but poorly supported. Its archi- 
tecture is singular for such an edifice. The whole 
interior is of dark marble ; the designs and orna* 
ments are all architectural ; immense marble co- 
lamns support ponderous arches j and the whole 

♦ The professors of this University enjoy the rank and 
piiirilegpe of personal nobility, and take the title of Don ; a 
disiinetion honourable to the sovereign tvho conferred this 
encouragenent upon science. 
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effect, Lady Morgan says, is that of a church, in 
which ' the pit is the nave, and the stage the choir/ 
There is no private society in Pavia : the coraoj 
the opera, and the church include all the occu- 
pation and amusement of its citizens. The Pavian 
nobility are characterized as being Sptignuolom^ 
rnni in their attachment to old prejudices and the 
Imperial sway ; and Eustace praises them for their 
antipathy to the French. Between Milan and 
Pavia, there is not only a very marked difference of 
character, but a strong and rooted mutual jealousy. 
The Milanese, we are told, will not own that there 
is anything in Pavia that is good, or even toler- 
able ; and the Pavese are not less resentful of the 
domineering superiority of the more favoured dty. 
Pavia is, in this respect, to Milan, what Padua is 
to Venice, and Pisa to Florence. The number d 
inhabitants was rated, in 1825, at 21,851: we 
know not whether the students were included. 

The ancient Ticimmi^ founded^ as Pliny reports, 
by the L€Bm and ilCsnci, was just within the ter- 
ritory of the Insubnan Gauls. It is first mentioned 
in history by Tacitus, and appears to have been a 
municipal city under the Romans ; but little beyond 
its bare existence can be inferred from the mention 
made of it by ancient writers. Between the sixth 
and eighth centuries, its ancient appellation dis** 
appeared ; and that of Papia, under which it 
acquired importance as the residence of the Longo- 
bardic monarchs, is said to be derived from the> 
Roman tribe of that name, in which the citizens 
of Ticinum were enrolled.* Berengarius, Duke 

* Cramer^ ?oL L p. 53. Eustace^ vol iii. p. 489. On th§ 



c^EdUi, aftcrvrards elected Kmg of Italy and Em^ 
peror, oa cfitalilishing his soveieignty over the 
MUaaese, first made Papia the seat of govem-> 
mejoL The city (which, according to Mezeray, 
was sacked by Attda so early as 452) was burned 
by the Hungarians in 924. Its Univernty, to 
which it owes its chief importance, had its seeond 
founder in Galeazzo Yisconti, the tyrant of Pavia, 
who greatly improved the city, building die bridge,. 
and founding the cathedral. On lus death, in 
1374, the states of Milan were re*united in ona 
dutchy. Pavia has sustained repeated sieges, but 
ita name has been rendered famous in the military 

banks of the Ticiniu;, the first battle was fought between 
Hannibal and Scipio. Great diversity of opinion eidsts 
among critics and antiquaries as to the field of action ; some 
fildng it in the vidnity of Pavia, othen as high as Soma, a 
little south of Sesto ^aleande, ]dr. Cramer is for placing it on 
the right bank of the TicinuS) not far from Vigevano. It is 
dear, however, that if Hannibal had not crossed the licinus, 
he could not have entered the Insubrianterritory, of which it 
was the western boundary. Polybius describes him as de- 

It iS| we think, erroneously supposed by Mes^s. Wickham 
and Cramer, that both expressions imply the same territory. 
It seems more reasonable to conclude, tnat the Historian in- 
tended to distinguish them; that, by the pbiins of the,Po, 
he meant the eouiday of the Libuan Gauls, whose chief dty 
wa« yeroeU^, upon which he must immediately have de- 
scended in issuing from the Salassian defiles (the Val 
d' Aosta) ; and that the Insubrian territory lay to the north- 
eastward of the lAbicii, though it touched, at its south- 
western extremity, i:^n that of the Taurmi, who dwelt at 
the foot of the Alps, — the very description of Piedmont. It 
is remarkable, that between uie Taurinij or ancient Pied- 
montese, and the Insubrians, there seems to have existed the 
same national difierence and animosity which still prevail 
between the nations parted by the Ticino. 
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annals of Europe, dhiefly "by the xneiiior2dbkf1)d{tlef 
fought beneath its walls in 1625, wWch pltotdd S6> ; 
fatal to the French power in Italy. It w*b' iWfe^' 
sequently laid waste by Marshal Latitrec,'WhOj hy 
a new species of barbarism, sought to averige the 
defeat of Francis I. Its massive walls and toW^eftt* 
are now in ruins ; its rich convents are^uppttB^^^V 
its political importance extinguished. = Yet, 'its 
delightful situation, in a plain catted for its fertility 
the Milanese Garden, on the banks of the btc^d 
and beautiM Ticino, would seem to mark it out for 
prosperity-, and although Pavia can boast of no 
classical monuments, no rich remains of andent 
architecture, or galleries of modem art, still, it has 
its own peculiar historic interest as the Hterary 
capital of Lombardy.* 

From Pavia, a route leads across flie Po to 
Voghiera and Tortona, whence roads diverge to 
Novi and Genoa, and to Alessandria and Turin. 
Another route, crossing the fertile plains of Ae 
Milanese till it strikes the Lambro, joins the Milan 
road to Parma and Bologna, which we are next 
to describe. 

On leaving Milan for the South, the road lies 
over the rich and well-watered plain to Meleg- 
nano (or Marignano), on the Lambro, and cross- 
ing that river, leads to Lodi on the right bank of 
the Adda. A number of channels derived irom 
these rivers, cross the road ; and a canal borders 

* Mr. OalifPe searched in vain ail the shops of Pavia for a 
< Guide to the Antiquities* of the town ; and he complains 
justly of the utter want of interest shewn towards the monli* 
ments even by the professors themselves. 



it fot vrntf-mh^f fms^a^ag at oq6 viewr a long 
£le of eq^i-<H9ta»t bridges. Perhaps, remarks Mr. 
Fors^tb,. ' the wat«r U too abundant and too bIow, 
la fiaadeto act too much on the soil, and on too 
visdd a soil* for the salubrity of the country/ 
Lodi, the name of which is associated with ideas 
of martial conflict, is the head town of a rich pas* 
tocal district, and the chief mart of the Parmesan 
cheese which is made in the dairy farms of the 
surrounding villages.^ The town has been walled, 
and contains an old citadel, now dismantled, twenty 
churches, a hospital, a theatre, porcelain-works, 
silkrmanufactories, and a population estimated at 
from 15 to 18,000 inhabitants. The church of 
the Ino^roTiata is said to have been designed by 
Bramante,t and is adorned with frescoes and 
paintings by Calisto, a pupil of Titian. The ca- 
thedral has The Murder of the Innocents, by the 
same artist Its bridge will long be remembered 
as the scene of the desperate encounter between 
the Aiistrians and the French, in May 1797, in 
which the latter obtamed a complete, but dear* 
bought victory. 

* The number of cows kept in the territory of Lodi lor 
the making of cheese, is estimated at 30,000. The fai^ms 
throughout the North of Italy heiug very small, no one 
fanner would have a sufHcicnt quautity of fresh cream to 
make a cheese. Four, five, or six, therefore, club to put to- 
gether all the cream of their respective dairies. The mea- 
dowH are frequently brought under corn^ to correct a coarse^ 
sour rankness, which the grass would contract from con- 
stant irriigation. — Cadell, vol. ii. p. 70. Sketches, vol. i. 
p. 213. I'orsyth, vol. ii. p. 133. 

f It is said to have been originally a temple of Venus, 
converted into a church in 1487 . Pennington, vol. i. p. 247. 
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The aneieiii Alavda^ Laiu^ or LamdePmnsp^^ 
of which name Lodi is a eoTruption, is said to 
have been founded by the Boii ; and, under the 
Consul Pompeius, it acquired the rights of a Ro- 
man colony. About the year 1150, Lodi Vecchio 
was destroyed by the Milanese ; and the present 
town was built by order of the £m{>eror Barba^ 
lossa, at the distance of three miloB from the an* 
cient site.* 

The Adda, flowing from the Lake of Como, se- 
parated the ancient territory of the Inmbret from 
that of the Cenomani (or Gauls of Maine), who 
had the Adige (Athesid) for their eastern bound- 
ary, and BriMa (now Brescia) for their capital.t 
The Adda, flowing south-eastward from Lodi, falls 
into the Po between Piacenza and Cremona. The 
Milan route leads, in three posts and a half, to the 
former city, crossing the Po by a -ruinous bridge 
of boats, which seems to offer but an unsafe pafr* 
sage over its turbulent waters.t 

The customary nuisance of an Austrian dogana 
at La Bossa, announces to the traveller that he ia 
about to enter into a new territory. Yet, the 
dutchy of Parma, the nominal sovereign of which 
was once the sharer in the glory of Napoleon, is 
not less Austrian than the Milanese. Piacenza 
(the ancient Placmtia, by the French called P/ai- 
sance) is situated at the extremity of an extensive 
and fertile plain, extending frpm the Apennines 
to the right bank of the Po, and watered by the 

* Cramer, vol. i. p. 53. f lb. p. 63. 

% Mrs. Starke states, indeed, that the Poni'vdani has 
been destroyed by a recent inundatiooi and that a bad 
£eny^boat is the substitute. 
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TreUm ioid Qm Nura. It is a handflome, though 
not a large city, sunrounded with earthen raaparts, 
and defended by a castle, but is far from being a 
strong place. The pojNilation was estimated in 
18^, at 28,000. The Piaoencaa nobility are 
companitiveiy wealthy as well as numerous. Un« 
enlivenied, however, by the residence of any court, 
bekig now but the secondary town of a secondary 
State, the city has a very dull appearance. ^ To 
judge by its silent, empty streets,' says Lady Mor- 
ffan^ ' said its dismantled edifices, it seemed to have 
been lately swept by pestilence, or depopulated by 
famine. This desolate appearance is partly owing 
to the economy of the palaces. The lower win* 
doivs, withoirt glass, are filled with massive iron 
bars, and look like prisons. The shutters of the 
windows of the second floors are usually closed ; 
and the third story is too high to catch attentioQ* 
This is the general aspect of the great houses, 
as the South is approached, particularly in the 
onaller cities.' 

*' La Piazza (the public square) is surrounded 
with old and mean buildings, to which the town"» 
house and the governor's palace are exceptions. 
The fonner is of great antiquity ; and thougn built 
of brick, its Gothic tracery and minute architectu* 
ral details are extremely fine.* In the centre is a 
small, square court, so filthy as to be scarcely 
approachable, but surrounded with a portico well 
worth seeing. There, too, are the dungeons of 
this strong place. A little grated window admits 

* * — the aucient Paiazzo Publico, a singular stmeture, 
with trebly arched windows, adorned with various curious 
devices in bridk, and supported on a row of heavy stone 
arches.*— Sketches of Italy, vol. L p. 219. 
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all the light and noxious atmosphere tliid eotirt 
affords their wretched inmates. The governor's 
palace is of the same date with the town-house, 
which it faces, but has been newly and splendidly 
repaired by the French. An inscription cut into 
the stone-work of its facade, intimates that it owes 
its renovation to Napoleone ImperaioreJ* 

A third side of the square is nearly occupied by 
a large church, in which so many dead bodies had 
been interred, that it was found necessary to lake 
off the roof and the doors, to preserve the town 
from pestilence.f Yet, Piacenza abounds with 
churches. In the centre of the square are two fine 
equestrian statues, in bronze, of Alessandro Far- 
nese, Duke of Parma, the able general of Philip II, 
of Spain, and his son Ranuccio. They were formerly 
ascribed to Giovanni di Bologna, but are now sup- 
posed to be the work of Francesco Moca. 

The ducal palace of the Famese is a singular 
fabric not unworthy of notice. Built, like the 
greater part of the city, of dusky red brick, it is 
vast and desolate, partly unfinished, partly in 
ruin. It was once the scene of barbaric pomp 
and gay carousals ; and the walls of the now damp, 
mouldering gallery were covered with the works 
of Raffael, Correggio, and Parmegiano ; but 
when the last of the Dukes of Parma, Charles of 
Bourbon, ' changed his brick palace of Piacenza 
for the throne of Naples, he carried away from its 
cabinets and saloons all that was most rare and 
precious.* It is now converted into a barrack. 

The cathedral exhibits the rude architecture of 

♦ Morgan's Italy, vol. i. pp. 453—7. 
f sketches, &c. vol i. p. 219. 
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tie twelfth qentury, but it has been partially mo- 
dernized. Its. cupola is adorned with frescoes, 
by Guercino and Franceschini. The great altar- 
piece, an oil-painting by Proccaccino, represent- 
ing the Death of the Madonna, is deemed to pos- 
sess Mgh merit, but has been so much injured, or is 
so covered with dirt and cobwebs, that the figures 
are scarcely visible. There are several other pro- 
ductions of the same master ; Moses and Aaron, 
by liudovico Caracci ; and copies of three cele- 
brated pointings originally placed in this cathedral, 
but now transferred to Parma, — ^The Death of the 
Madonna, and the Apostles at the Sepulchre, by 
Annibale Caracci, and The Infant Jesus and 
Santa Catherina, by Parmegiano. The antique 
clock of the cathedral is worth notice : on its dial, 
all the hours are marked from one to twenty-four, 
agreeably to the mode of computation which pre- 
vails from Piacenza to Naples. Mr. Pennington 
mentions also, ' a curious subterranean chapel, 
with three or four rows of pillars,' which, he says, 
was the original church. 

This Traveller speaks of San Sisto as ' a fine 
church,' containing a beautiful painting of the Ma- 
donna, and a monument to the first Duke of 
Parma, the profligate nephew of the Famese Pope, 
San Francesco, which is coeval with the cathedral, 
contains ' an enclosed tomb of our Saviour, and 
many figures in stone, as large almost as life,-^ 
beautifully sculptured.* San Giovaimi has ' a 
fine p^ntii^ of St. Augustin', and others by Landi 
and Campagna ; and its high altar is adorned with 
statues of Popes Pius V. and Benedict XI. La 
Madonna della Campagna contains some good 
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fresooes^ a&d Mr. Pennington calls it a beautiful 
church. ' On entering,* he says, * are three 
magnificent domes. The organ is very fine, and 
was accompanied with the voices of an immense 
congregation.'* The church of the Augustinians, 
now converted into a granary, has a fine facade, 
by Vignola. These vague statements, ill-adapted 
to guide the traveller or to satisfy the reader, are 
all that we have been able to collect respecting 
the churches and their contents ; and when we 
add, with Mrs. Starke, that Piacenza boasts of 
^ a pretty theatre and good hotels/ we have said 
all that the city seems to claim firom us ;t and may 
take leave of its brick palaces and dark, moulder- 
ing walls with a brief notice of its political his- 
tory. 

Two centuries before the Christian era, Placen- 
tia was one of the principal cities of the Roman 
Republic. It was colonized by the Romans, to- 
gether with Cremona, to serve as a bulwark 
against the Gauls ; and it withstood all the efforts 
of the victorious Carthaginian. After the termi- 
nation of the second Punic war, however, it was 
taken and burned by the Gauls, headed by Ha- 
milcar ; but it was restored by the Consul Vale- 
rius. In Cicero's time, it had acquired the rights 
of a municipal city. Strabo speaks of it as a ce- 
lebrated town, and Tacitus as an opulent colony. 

* Pennington, vol. L p. 326. — ^The Presentation in the 
Temple, a ehefiPeeuvre of Cammucini, who stands at the head 
of the modem school, was painted for a church in Piacenza. 
This is, perhaps, the painting in S. Giovanni^ which Mr« 
Pennington gives to Campagna. 

f We find, however, in Malte Bran's Statistical TableiL 
8 libraxy of tOjOOO volumes assigned to this city 
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Its tiieatre, baih without ihe walls, was burned in 
the civil war between Otho and Vitellius.* It 
sustained a memorable siege agamst Totiia in the 
year 545i, when the inhabitants are stated to have 
been reduced to eat human flesh. Of the ancient 
city, so fiir as appears, no trace remains ; and 
whether the present town ocoipies its site, seems 
doubtful. 

Piacenza and Parma were erected into a duke* 
dom by Pope Paul III., for his ferocious son, 
Lewis Famese ; and his descendants enjoyed pos- 
session of them till Elizabeth Famese, the Queen 
of Philip V. of Spain, as hehress of Parma, trans* 
mitted the dukedom to her second son, Charles of 
Bourbon. In 1785, the German Emperor became 
master of this Italian principality, in exchange for 
the two Sicilies. The French conquests placed it 
for a short time under new masters, and the States 
of Panna were incorporated with the empire of 
Napoleon, under the name of the department of 
the Taro. They were made over by the Congress 
of Vienna, in 1814, to the Ex-^mpress Maria 
Louisa daring her life ; and, at her death, are to 
revert to the princes of the house of Bourbon- 
Anjou, and their successors. Among the dis- 
tinguished men to whom Piacenza has given birth, 
are enumerated, Lorenzo Valla, Pope Gregory X., 
Ferrante Pallavidni, and Cardinal Alberoni, * the 
Richelieu of Spain.'t 

The river Trebbia, which has retained its an- 

* Cramer^ voL i. p. 79. ' From the mention of its em- 
porium by Livy, it would seem that Placentia was not ac- 
tually on the Fo, though at no mat distance from it.' 

t Cramer, vol. i. pp. 80—82. Eustace, vol. i. p. 240. 
Morgan, vol i. p« 45v. 
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cient name, taking its rise in the ApenniUBg,' after 
a course of about 50 miles, falls into the Po».a 
little to the west of Piacenza* On the left bank 
of this river, between it and the Tidone, the Ro- 
mans under Scipio sustained that signal defeat 
which opened to Hannibal the way to Rome. Tka 
heights of Campre-^noldo (a corruption of Campo^ 
morto) mark the position of the Carthaginian; 
and the rivulet close to which he placed his am- 
bush, passing by the villages of Casaleggio and 
Centora, unites with the Trebbia about five miles 
above its confluence with the Po, The road from 
Genoa, leaving the Piedmontese territory at Yo«* 
ghiera, and entering the Dutchy of Parma at Castel 
San Giovanni, crosses the Trebbia near the fine 
ruin of a massive arch, the supposed remains of 
the bridge crossed by Hannibal. In summer, the 
wide bed of this mountain torrent is nearly dry, 
and this ruined arch has a singular effect in the 
midst of the broad, stony, and undulating strand. 
On the banks of this river, also, a memorable 
battle was fought between the French and the 
Russians under Suwarrow, in which the latter 
were thrice repulsed, but eventually obtained a de- 
cisive, though dear-bought victory, which arrested 
for the time the progress of the French armies. 

At Piacenza, the traveller sees painted up, Via 
Flaminiay and he enters in fact upon the track 
opened by the Roman Consuls;* but, for the 

* The Via F?afmniaj however, Mr. Cramer remarks, was 
carried no further from Rome than Ariminunu The Fia 
jEmilia was a continuation of it^ made by, M. iEmilius Le* 
pidus, (who was consul A. U. C. 567,) and was laid down 
m the first instance as far as Bononia, whence it was sub* 
sequently carried to Placentia and Milan, and finally tp 
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road itself, he is chiefly indebted to the French 
Government. After crossing the Nura, a moun- 
tain torrent, and the more shallow Larda, which is 
always dry in summer, the traveller reaches, at 
the end of two posts, the village and inn of Fioren- 
zola ; and in another post, the neat little town of 
Borgo San Donnino, which occupies the site of 
the ancient Fidentia,* seated on the Stirone. The 
dttomo here is a curious old brick edifice, with a 
facade adorned with antique sculpture ; we know 
not whether relating to the martyrdom of Saint 
Donninus. A Jesuit's college has been trans- 
formed into a noble house of industry. 

Another post leads to Castel Guelfo, an ancient 
brick fortress, surrounded with a few old miserable 
houses. Insignificant, however, as this place now 
is, it is said to have given its name to the powerful 
faction of the Guelfs, as that of the Ghibellines 
took its name from a yet meaner village in the 
neighbourhood. Castel Guelfo, Lady Morgan 
says, is still in high preservation, and not only 
habitable, but inhabited by H Scotto, — * a Douglas, 
descended from one of the sons of old "Bell the 
Cat," who had distinguished himself in the civil 
wars of Italy, and probably won the castle and its 
lands by his good sword and prowess.'t The tra- 
veller now enters upon the beautiful Val di Taro^ 

Verona and Aquileia. At Flacentia, the Via JEmilia was 
crossed by the Via Postkuma^ which led from Grenoa to 
Verona. — Cramer, vol. i. pp. 82, 106, 109. 

* Near Fidentia, Sylla's party gained a victory over 
Garbo. The possession of this town was strongly contested 
by Piacenza and Panna in 1199, and all Lombardy took 
part in the dispute. 

f Morgan, vol. i. p. 466. 

VOL. II. C 
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crossing its rapid stream by a handsome bridge 
built by Maria Louisa ; and in another post, enters 
the capital of her little principality. The vale of 
the Taro is, in fact, a plain in no way distinguished 
from the surrounding country, except in being 
watered by the river. This whole country is 
thickly planted with pollarded elms and poplars, 
which, in summer, support the festoons of the vine : 
in winter, the vines, disengaged from the husband- 
trees, are held down to the earth by stones, and 
covered entirely with manure, root and branch, to 
protect the plant from the winter 6old. At that 
season, the appearance of the country is any thing 
rather than picturesque. 

Parma, together with its little river of the same 
name, retains unchanged its ancient appellation. 
Like the greater number of Italian cities, it may 
justly boast a certain degree of beauty in its archi- 
tecture. It covers a considerable area, its walls 
being between three and four miles in circum- 
ference, and contains a population amounting to 
between 30 and 35,000 souls. Lady Morgan 
describes its streets as nevertheless dull and dreary, 
' lined with those mouldering edifices which the 
French call mamreSj the habitations of the lowly, 
and with some fine and almost ruinous palaces, the 
dwellings of the great. Almost every other 
building is a church : but of these churches, 
though all are rich within, few are finished with* 
out ; a fact of common occurrence in Italy.* Hie 

• * What is done with the pubHe money, is always 
negligently done ; and though it was the public who usually 
assisted to build churches, it was individual pomp of piety 
that decorated the interior.' — ^Bishop Burnet repiesents it 
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miflemble little shops, the silent streets of PaTma, 
shevf no traces of its ancient commerce, when its 
market supplied wool to Europe. Now it exhibits 
only a hopeless indolence and a torpid inactivity. 
A little raw silk, and the cheese which is found so 
much better every where than in the district whence 
it takes its name, form the whole exports of the 
Parmesan States ; and the only visible symptoms 
of internal trade, are festoons of macaroni, and the 
swinging pewter basin which vibrates over the 
barber^s shop. The barber of Italian towns is still 
a character, and differs little from the important 
personage who, in remoter times, gave heroes to 
comedy, and intriguants to novels. His shop 
alone is secure of custom, where all must shave 
wmetimeMj and where no one shaves himsel£ 
.While the barber's shop is the emporium of news 
and the mart of trade in the morning, the cq0^ 
after the church, seemed to be, in Parma, the prin- 
cipal place of resort to persons of all ranks. These 
caffes^ modelled upon the French, and about as 
splendid as such festive rendezvous are in a third- 
rate provincial town in France, are still the gayest 
things in Parma. The churches are evidently die 
fashionable evening lounge ; for, though we saw 
but very few carriages on the corso^ and found the 
theatre empty, the churches were brilliantly illu- 
minated, and the votarists were so numerous within, 
that many, unable to proceed further, knelt in the 
street round the doors of entrance, while the bene- 

as ' one of the crafts of the Italian priests, never to finish a 
great design, that so, hy keeping it still in an unfinished 
state, they may always be drawing great donatives to it 
frona the superstition of the people.' — ^Travels, p. 87. 
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diction was pronouncing. Parma is extremely 
Spanish, from having been long the residence of 
a Spanish court, and governed by Spanish in- 
fluence/* 

Upon the vrhok, however, Parma exhibits but 
few of those melancholy appearances of former 
prosperity and present decay, wliich so often meet 
the eye in travelling through Italy. The Pala220 
Farnese forms, indeed, an exception to this re- 
mark. This is an immense brick building, begun 
by the Farnese princes on a scale too magnificent 
for either the extent of their dominions or their 
resources. Only about half the design has been 
erected, and great pait of that remains unfinished, 
and is going to ruin. What it might have been, 
if completed, it is not easy to judge. In its pre- 
sent forlorn state, it has nothing to recommend it, 
and ^ looks old without being antique.' It is built 
upon open arcades^ through which carriages are 
allowed to drive, and was intended to form a large 
quadrangle. 

The ruinous state of this palace is little to be 
regretted ; but its great theatre, designed by Vig- 
nola, on the model of those of the ancients, and 
capable of containing from 5 to 6000 per8on8,t 
has been reckoned among the wonders of Italy, 
and is described by a fair Traveller as * one of the 
most simple and elegant erections of modem 
times.' It is of an oval form, 300 feet in length. 
Two equestrian statues of Alessandro and Ranuo 

* Morgan, vol. i. pp. 467 — 9. 

f Mr. Pennington says, 90,000 persons ; a misprint, pro- 
bably, for 9000. Ladv Morgan says, 14,000. We take 
the safer number stated by Mrs. Starke. 



«idr FuroeflAi copied from thoie of >Piacon2a, are 
]daaed lU the suks of the Btage, * exActly in Uio 
situaUcm in which tho9e of the Two Balbi were 
afterwards discovered in Herculaneum.' * Mr* 
Woods, however, thought this theatre ^ in fact 
neither beautiful nor convenient;' but it is very 
remarkable, he adds, ^ on account of the distinct^ 
ness with ¥^ch one hears even a low voice on the 
stage, through every part It is'all of wood, and all 
the planks are disposed vertically^ which is not con* 
listent viritb the plan usually adopted for the distant 
I»opagation of sound.' The theatre has been long 
disused, and, being now open to the weather in 
various places, must soon be destroyed. There is 
a smaller theatre upon the same floor, which is 
still occasionally used for operas and concerts. 
Lady Morgan describes it as small, long, and nar- 
row, (being ^ shaped like a double square,') mean, 
filthy, and ill-lighted. The audience was scanty, 
and Uie performance wretched, t A new theatre 
has recently been- built (or is building) by the 
Archfdutchess. 

In an attic apartment of the palace, the travel- 
ler is shewn the splendid Parisian wardrobe of the 
ex-Empress of France. Massive toilet-tables of 
ar^molu; a beautifully sculptured mirror; the 
col of the yjoung ' King of Rome,' of mother of 
pearl inlaid with gold ; vases and basins of solid 
silver, waslied with gold ; these and other articles 
of imperial lu^^ury, the memorials of fallen great- 
ness, together with Napoleon's travelling bedstead 
and various other things belonging to him, are 

* Sketches, &c^ vol. L p. 230. f Morgan, vol. i. p. 475. 

c 3 
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here fondly or ostentatioushr preserved by Ae 
preBent Sovereign of Parma ;^Zoce the imjperial 
mistress of France, now sunk mto ' the sole direc- 
tress of the monotonous concerns of a petty State,' 
with no one to soothe her sorrows or to enliven 
the dulness of her present life, — an ^DOLpress with- 
out an empire, a widow while her hushand was 
yet living, and now a childless mother, with a 
living son. Her Majesty (for she still retains that 
high style) resides principally at her country villa, 
at Colomo, ten miles North of Parma, visiting her 
capital only during the Carnival She ia said to be 
much beloved by her subjects. 

The Royal Academy, established in this palace 
by the Infant Don Ferdinand, Duke of Paimay 
contains a gallery of pictures newly fitted up, in 
which are several master-pieces of Correggio, 
recovered from the Louvre. Among them are, the 
celebrated Madonna deUa Scodella, so called from 
a silver dish in the Virgin's hand ; La Madonna 
di 8. Girolamo, — ^a groupe of the Virgin and 
Infant Saviour, Mary Magdalene, and St. Jerome ; 
The Martyrdom of SS. Placida and Flavia ; The 
Deposition from the Cross ; and another groupe 
consisting of the Madonna and Infant Saviour 
surrounded with St. Peter, St. John, St, Catherine, 
and St. Cecilia ; all five by Correggio. There are 
also two celebrated frescoes by the same artist; 
St. John crowning the Madonna, and La Mch 
donna delta Scala^ so called from having been 
brought from the church of that name. This 
latter production is now enclosed under glass, 
being highly valued: the countenance of the 
Madonna is marked by that peculiar bewitching 
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gface wbich has been distmgmBhed by tbe epithet 
ci the Corrigesque.* The other fresco is placed 
over a door in tlie library, the only part of the 
palace kept in good repair, and containing a yery 
neatly arranged cdlection, said to amount to 
110,000 volumes. Among the other paintings in 
the gallery are, the three already mentioned in our 
account of the cathedral of Piacenza, where they 
have been replaced by copies ; The Madonna 
crowned, a fresco, by Annibale Caracci; The 
Deposition from the Cross, an oil painting by the 
same master ; The Ascension, by Raffael ; The 
Adoration of the Magi, by Parmegiano (but as* 
cribed by some to Agostino Caracci) ; The Espou- 
sals of the Madonna, by Proccaccino ; and The 
Deposition from the Cross, and The three Maries 
at tbe Sepulchre, both by Schidone. 

The library of the Academy contains also a 
museum of antiquities, consistmg chiefly of the 
interesting remains discovered amid the ruins of 
Yeleia ; a Roman municipal city which stood on 
the right bank of the Nura, about eighteen miles S. 

* The Author of the ' Sketches of the Lives of Coneggio 
and Pannegia&o/ (London, 1823,) a very pleasing and 
competently executed piece of biography, speaking of the 
lovefy and exquisite smile which plays on this master's 
female countenances, says : ' This trait, as difficult to de- 
scribe as to imitate, has been happily indicated by Dante,'*-- 

'* Deila bocca il disiato riso.'* 
In this rare and fascinating expression, Corregeio alone was 
capable of discriminating the precise boundary between 
grace and affectation; and his delicate pencil was fully 
competent to execute the conception of his mind. His 
best copyists, even the Caracci themselves, generally failed 
in preserving this original feature; and, in many modern 
copies and engravings^ it often de^nerates ^into mei9 
gnmace.* 
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of Piaoenoa* (above the hamlels of 
and Liveia^) and which was buried iu the fourih 
century^ by a tcemffndoii&ibovJkmmt^ sisiUar, ap-* 
pareuily, to that which destroyed the town of 
St. Andr^ in Savoy. The ruins of this long-lost 
town were first discovered so recently as in 17(51. 
It is supposed that the mountain at the base of 
which it was built, had been gradually undermined 
by a subterranean water-course ; and it is inferred 
firom the number of human bones found on exoar 
vating, that the inhabitants had no intinm^on of 
their daii^er that allowed them time for escape^ 
Owing to the circumstances of its deBtruction» the 
remains of antiquity which have been dug out 
of the ruins, were more numerous, and in a more 
perfect 8tate» than those which have been found in 
any other ancient city of Italy, with the exception 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii. No manuaonpts 
were met with; but various statues, mosaica^ 
coins, and household articles were founds aleo* 
a head of Adrian, prigmally gilt and weU exe- 
cuted. But the most interesting monument is the 
bronze tables recording a donation made by the 
Emperor Trajan, of a considerable sum, to be 
employed in the purchase of lands for the support 
of a certain number of poor children of both sexes ; 
and containing an exact description of all the 
lands and farms purchased with the benefaction. 
There is also a fragment of a copper tablet, on 
which are engraved some of the laws given by 
Julius Caesar to the inhabitants of GauL* Had 
die excavations been carried further, it is probable 

* These curious documeats huve been illustrated by the 
Italiaa antiquaries. — See Cramer, vol i, p. 78. Sketche&j 
&c. vol i. p. 233. Cadell, vol. ii. p. 62. 
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that other Taluable discoveries might have been 
made ; but the difficulty and expense of penetrating 
the hard rock beneath which the town has been 
buried, have occasioned them to be discontinued. 

The dtumu) or cathedral of Parma is an edifice 
of the eleventh century, although not dedicated 
till the year 1105. It is a fine old building, in a 
mixed and semi-barbarous style of architecture ; 
not (jothic, for there are no pointed arches in 
the original work. Griffins and lions guard its 
porticoes, and cockatrices and serpents deform its 
architraves. The first view of the vast interior is, 
however, very imposing. The vaulting of the 
nave is elhptical, and the whole is darkly painted ; 
the vaulthig by Parmegiano, and the walls by 
Lactantius Gambara. The dome, at the intersec- 
tion, is ornamented with one of the most celebrated 
Iroductions of Correggio, The Assmnption of the 
iadonna. It is, however, lighted by a set of little 
windows just below the painting, so as to render a 
good view of it impossible ; and the warm and vital 
tints are rapidly yielding to mildew.* The famoua 

* llie peculiar shape and angles of the dome presented 
difficulties which it required the most consummate ability 
to overcome. The central figures are foreshortened with a 
science and boldness which £rew from Mengs the strongest 
expressions of astonishment. The chapter, who had con- 
tracted with Correggio to accomplish this arduous task, were^ 
nevertheless, so displeased at his slow progress, and so little 
satisfied with his performance, that, when Titian visited 
Parma, they are said to have consulted him on the expe- 
diency of cancelling the whole, and to have been diverted 
from their intention, only by his assuring them, that it was 
the finest composition he had ever seen. Correggio did 
not, however, live to conduct this noble work to a close, 
beiDg prematurely carried off by a malignant fever, March 
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altar-piece of this church has escaped a similar 
fete, by its removal to the Royal Gallery. Over 
the orchestra are two Holy Families, said to re« 
present the actual families of Correggio and Par- 
megiano. There are also two frescoes of singular 
interest on each side of the grand entrance. Two 
pillars are painted in such strong relief, that the 
light seems reflected from their salient surfaces ; 
and from behind each staits the head of a man, 
who seems in the playful act of surprising his 
companion. These truly beautiful heads are the 
portraits of Correggio and Parmegiano, done by 
each other, it is said, per ischerzo (in fun). The 
story is, that Correggio had surprised the other 
artist with his portrait, who, resolving not to be 
outdone, retorted the trick and the compliment* 
The choir is elevated, and there is a chapel beneath 

5, 1534, in fhe forty-first year of his age. His proper name 
was Antonio de' Allegri, and Correggio was his native 
place. 

* Lady Morgan, who reports this anecdote on the aatho- 
rity of a monk, speaks of the two artists under the names of 
Correggio and Mazzuolo. And in a note she asserts, that 
the latter is not the Francesco Mazzuolo known under 
the name of Parmegiano, who ' painted little for his native 
city, and nothing for the duomo, where the cAe/s-eP-oeuvre of 
his pupil and relation are preserved.' As part of this state- 
ment is clearly incorrect, and no authority is adduced for the 
rest, we have adhered to the received account, which attri- 
butes these paintings to Girolamo Francesco Maria Mazzola, 
Burnamed IParmegiano and Parmee;ianino from his birth- 
place. He was born at Parma in 1503, and died in 1540. 
l«ady Morgan mentions ' a St Francis in an ecstacy before 
the Magdalen,' as ' a fine picture by Mazzuoli.' This ca- 
thedral coutains a monument to the memory of Petrarch, 
who was archdeacon of Parma, and for some time fixed here 
his ' Cisalpine home,' but died at Arqua near Padua. 
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it, full of columns, presenting some very picturesque 
effects. 

Just by the cathedral is the baptistery, a high 
octagonal structure of marble, erected, about 1196, 
by Antelami, but not finished till the middle of 
the following century. The entrance is formed 
by a large arch with three shafts on each side, as 
in Gothic buildings : over it are four colonnades 
of small shafts, one above another, surmounted 
vnth a fifth, with smaller shafts and pointed arches. 
The interior, which is sixteen-sided,* is gro- 
tesquely adorned with ancient sculpture and paint- 
ing, rude and monstrous. The font in the centre 
is a large marble octagon sarcophagus of great 
antiquity. Baptisteries detached from the cathe- 
drals,' are universal in Tuscany, and are very nume- 
rous in the central parts of Italy. They are all 
upon nearly l^e same model. 

Tlie church of San Giovanni Evangdisia is one 
of the finest in Parma, built somewhat in the Bru- 
nelleschi style. It is chiefly worth visiting, how« 
ever, for its cupola, painted by Correggio before 
he undertook to embellish that of the cathedral. 
The subject is, the Ascension of Our Lord, who 
is seen surrounded with the twelve Apostles seated 
on the clouds, and in the lunettes are the Four 
Evangelists and the Four Doctors of the Church. 
The figures of the Apostles are chiefly naked, 
gigantic, and in a style of peculiar grandeur. The 
total disregard of historical proprieties, the tra- 
veller must learn to overlook, if he would eiyoy 
the master-pieces of Italian art. The whole 

• So Mr, Woods says. Most travellen call it drcular. 
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cupola has neither sky-li^t nor iinndowB ; so tiiaf 
the entire effect of the piece depends upon tliet 
light reflected from below*. The chapel of the 
Four Virgins contains. Lady Morgan tells us, ' a 
channing picture of Santa Lucia looking at her 
own eyes^ which swim like gold fish in a crystal 
yase that she holds in her beautiful hands/ She 
mentions also a picture representing St. Paul de* 
stroying the statue of Diana at Ephesus.t 

The church of La Madonna ddla Steccata is 
ascribed to Bramante, It is a Greek cross, witJi 
very short arms, terminating in semi-circular ends. 
It is very darkly painted. The interior propor- 
tions are fine, and its gloomy appearance has the 
effect of a pleasing solemnity. Some portions of 
the tribune were painted by Parmegiano; but^ 
before he had completed it, the monks, dissatisfied 
with his tardy progress, imprisoned him, with a 
view to compel him to complete his contract; at 
which the Artist was so enraged, that he spoiled 
great part of what he had executed, and fled the 
city. Among the paintings in this church are, 
Moses breaking the Tables ; Sibyls ; and Adam 
and Eve ; all by Parmegiano, and ranked among 
his finest performances. 

In the convent of the Nuns of St Paul, there ia 
a refectory, the ceiling of which is adorned wi^ 

* The monks of St. John were so much gratified by this 
perfiyrmance, that they conferred on the master a patent 
of confraternity) a pnviiege then highly valued. It mm 
while engaged in this undertaking, that Correg'gio painted 
his celebrated NottCf now in the Dresden Gallery. 

f Morgan, vol. i. p. 474. — While mentioning these pictures, 
of which we find no account elsewhere, this Traveller forgets 
to notice the Cupola I 



freficoes bjp Conreg^y in which he Beems to have 
iodulged in the fipeert playof his pencil. ' The 
medadlions and ornaments of the ceiling and cor* 
Biee shew the varied powew of Aat pencU which, 
in the cove of the roof, has delineated plates, 
dishes, and jugs, as if «et on a shelf, and partly 
concealed by a thin muslin curtain, — all imitated 
with a Flemish correctness, though not with a 
Flemish minuteness of touch ; and in a large com- 
partment above the chimney, has represented the 
lovely figure of Diana the huntress, armed with 
her bow and spear, beaming in all the grace and 
ele|2[ance of the most poeticid imagination.'* 

Parma possesses five charitable institutions, 
besides a hospital for girls, founded by the present 
Arch-Dutchess. The city is also indebted to its 
present sovereign for a cemetery without the walls. 
Previously to the year 1822, ail the dead were 
interred in churches, that of Sctn Giovanni DecoU 
lata being reserved for criminals. Parma is sup- 
plied with water by a conduit fifty miles in length. 
The printing-press of Bodoni, established in 1765, 
must not be overlooked «mong the ' lions' of 
Parma, which haa given to Europe, spechnens of 
typography scarcely inferior to any of the produc- 
tbn of modem art. A descriptive catalogue of the 
Gallery and Museum, with engravings ; a Homer 
in the ori^al Greek, printed from cc^per-plates ; 
and prayers in above a hundred languages ,* are 
among the curious and ^gant publications of the 
Parma press. 

The Garden Palace without the town, (situated 

* Sketches^ &c.; vol* i. p. 235* 

VOL. II. D 
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IB the nudil of old-fosliioned grovet of cut hedges,) 
once contamed Beveral roomt admirably painted in 
Ireaco ; but the late Duke took it into nu head ta 
whitewash them all ; and though some few irag- 
mentB have been recovered, the greater part are 
lost for ever. Under these circumstances, it ia 
temarked, * no one can blame the French for 
cutting out the finest of the recovered heads^ 
though there was no particular justice in caxrying 
them off to Paris.** 

The modem history of Parma is that of Pia- 
cenza. It was originally founded by the J9oit, and 
its name has been derived (with some uncertainty) 
firom the round buckler (parma) worn by that 
German tribe.t It received a Roman colony, 
U. €. 569 ; and having suffered in the wars of the 
Triumvirate, was re-colonized under the titie of 
Cohnia Jidia AugUMta Pamia,X Together with 
the neighbouring city, it was long attached to tiie 
Romish see. The House of Famese gave it dukes 
for above a hundred years. Alexander, Duke of 
Parma, the general of the execrable Philip IL, ranks 
as one of the most remarkable, if not one of the 
greatest characters of his day, and was con£B8sedly 
one of the very first masters in the art of war, either 
in his own or in any other age. The reigning duke, 
when the French invaded Italy, was Louis, the 
son and successor of the In&nt Don Ferdinand : 
he was made by Napoleon King of Etruria, while 
the two dutchies of Parma and Piacenza were 

* Sketches, &c., voL L p. 234. 

f Or, by the Anamam^ who were Gauls.— Malte'Bnuij 
yol. vii. p. 652. 

\ Cramer, voL L p. 85. 
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foned into the depattment of the T«m. The 
title of Duke of Parma was canfened upon Cain«- 
bacerea, aiPch^chaacdlor of the empire. In 1814, 
the two dutchies, together with that of Ouastalia, 
were made oyer to the Ex-empress of France for 
life. The vnited territory, comprising an area of 
about 288 square leagues, contains six towns,* 
31 burghs, 815 hamlets, and a population of about 
460,000 souk. The revenue is estimated at nearly 
200,0002., and the army consists of 1320 men.f 
Its eommerce n inconsiderable, consisting of silk, 
lace, cheese, and liqueurs. Silk and rice are the 
princspal productions of the soO; together with 
maice, hemp, and tobacco. At Salza Maggiore, 
10 leagues south of the capital, there are salt 
springs, which yield annually about 800,000 
ewt of salt, and a considerable quantity of petro* 
leum oil, which is used by the inhabitants.^ The 
language spoken by the Parmese, is a curious 
mixture of Milanese, Bolognese, and Venetian.§ 

On leaving Parma, the road passes between 
hixwiant farms ; and in a few miles, after crossmg 
the Lenxa by a magnificent bridge, enters the 
dutcliy of Modena ; which is duly announced to 
the traveller, on reaching the little bourg of St. 
Iltorio, by a more than usual display of military 
pcdice. This little principality is about 80 leagues 
in loigth, and 14 in breadth, comprising a surface 
of 260 sqvare leagues, with a population of 

* Viz., Parma, Flacentia, Guasialla, San Donnino, 
Fiorenzuola, and Nibbiano. No one of the last four contaias 
more than 5000 inhabitants. 

f Malte Brun, vol. vii. p. 763.J J Ibid. p. 655. 

( Woods, vol. ii. p. 115. 
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950,000 Bouls, Besides the coital, it contaitis 
only three towns of any consideration ; Reggio, 
with ahout 18,000 inhabitants ; Mirandola, mith 
6000 ; and Gastel Nuova di Garfaguana^ with 
half that number.* After having bdionged suc- 
cessively to the Emperors, the Popes, the Vene-* 
tians, the Dukes of Mantua, and. other princeB, 
this little State was annexed, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, to the possessions of the House of Este, 
who reigned at Ferrara. It was united to the 
Cisalpine Republic in 1796 ; and lastly, in 1814, 
the Archduke Francis took possession of it, aa 
succeeding in right of his mother, Beatrice d'£ste, 
widow to the Archduke Ferdinand.! It has thus 
become a sort of apanage of the House of Austria. 
Pursuing the iSmilian Way, the first place known 
to ancient geography after crossing the Lenza 
(Nicia)j is Taneto (Tanetum)-^ the place to which 
L. Manlius retired aAer an unsuccessful action with 
the BoiU at the commencement of the second Punic 
wart. The next place (two posts from Parma) is 
the town of Reggio (the ancient Regium Lepi'-- 
dum)^ seated on the Crostolo, interesting only as 
being the birth-place of Ariosto, whose father was 
governor of the city for the Duke of Ferrara. It 
is a well-built and rather handsome town, but de«» 
plorably dull and dismal in its appearance. 'It 
contains a great number of convents. Its cktomo 
is Gothic, but has been nearly all modernized, «&d 
scarcely deserves notice. La Madonna di Con^ 

'* Matte Bran, vol. vli. 

f Hie House of Este is the parent of the House of 

I Cramer^ vol i. p. 85. 



solazione is a veiry handsottie modem cliurch, built 
in die form of a Gireek cross. In that of La "Ma* 
donna della Ghiarra is a superb silver shrine, 
enclosing an antique painting of the Virgin ; 
* one of those hideous black-faced portraits which 
vulgar tradition has assigned to the pencil of 
St Luke the Evangelist, because it is known, that 
a Greek painter of the same name lived in the 
early ages of Christianity, whose principal em- 
ployment was to furnish the altars with represent- 
ations of the Mother of Jesus.** Mr. Cadell 
states, Uiat the Museum of Natural History, col* 
lected by Spallanzani, is kept in this city. There is 
also a fihraryof 30,000 volumes. Reggio con- 
tains three hotels, one * tolerably good/ Its chief 
trade is hi silk. It was formerly the capital of 
a petty dtitchy ; and Napoleon, in pursuance of his 
plan of conferring titles taken from the countries 
which he had overrun, created Marshal Oudinot, 
one of his bravest generals, Duke of Beggio. 

The road continues to lie between vineyards and 
corn-fields, the fertile plains extending in each 
direction ; but it now approaches much nearer to 
tiie Apennines. At one post from Reggio is Ru- 
biera, seated on a little river called La Secchia^ 

which flows in three separate streams over a very 

> 

f • Sketches, &c., vol. i. p, 241 . It could not be in the 
etnfy nees of Ghristiimity, that there were either ahai^ or 
altar-pieees. The l^eoid cannot, in fact, be traced higher 
than Nicephorus Gallisti, a writer of the fourteenth century. 
See Laxdner's Works, vol. v. p. 358. These pretended 
pict]ares of the Vix&ia are, we believe, the only artide that 
the Romish Chur£ has condescended to borrow from the 
Eaitem* 
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broad, stony bed. It is crossed by a handsome 
brick bridge, which possibly rests upon ancient 
foundations, as the place is mentioned in the 
old Itineraries by the name of its bridge (P^^ 
tern Secies.) Rubiera has been strongly for- 
tified. Its old brick fortress still lifts its head, 
though in ruins, and its double walls, now dis* 
mantled, enclose a cluster of dirty cabins.* About 
six miles to the north of the road is Correggio, 
the birth-place of the illustrious Antonio de' Al- 
legri. In another post, after winding for some 
way within view of a splendid column, surmounted 
with a golden eagle erected in honour of Napo- 
leon, the traveller enters the very elegant little 
capital of Modena. 

This city, which has been much embellished 
within the last fifty years, has a very handsome 
and cleanly appearance, together with an air of 
gayety and liveliness, which bespeaks it to be the 
residence of a court. The recent improvements 
(chiefly in the Strada Maestro) have divided it into 
the new and the old city. Its general architeeture 
is striking to a stranger, the greater part of the 
streets being built with open arcades, which add 
greatly to uie beauty of the place, and afford a 
welcome shade or shelter from the heat or the 
storm. 

* Travellen who arrive after darlc, find tius gates altut^ 
Lady Morgan, with her usual preference of effect to accu- 
racy, calls Rubiera < the third city in the Modanese domi* 
nions/ Its population, she says, < seemed to consist of 
about fiffy beggara, one barber, a Franciscan monk begging 
at the barber's door, ten dragoons, and four custom-house 
officers.' 



The dueal palace, which gtands isoUted in the 
great square, is a handsome structure ; ^ not, like 
tibat of Parma, on too great a scale for the State, 
but completely finished, sunerbly furnished, and 
kept up in a suitable style. Among its decorations 
11 a ran and vary beautiful marble, called tcogliato^ 
of a blight asure slightly mixed with deeper shades 
of blue.'* The ducsd library, well known under the 
name of the BibltoUea Eiiefucy contains 60,000 
volumes, and is esteemed highly valuable. It was 
formed of the Ferrara library, to which great ad- 
ditions have been made ; and two of the most 
eminent literati which Italy has produced in mo- 
dem times, have successively filled the ofiice of 
librarian here ; Muratori (bom at Vignola in this 
dutchy) at the beginning of the last century, and 
Tiraboschi (a native of Bergamo) about 1780. 

The picture gallery, though despoiled of some 
of its most celebrated pioture8,t is still one of the 
finest collections in Italy. A copy only of the 
fiuoQous NotU of Gorreggio, is now to be seen here, 
which is said, however, to give no bad idea of the 
admirable effect of the original. The subject is, 
the Adoration of the Infant Saviour by the Shep- 
herds. The principal light emanates from the 
bo^ of the Infant, illuminating the surrounding 
objects ; but a secondary light is borrowed from 
a groupe of angels above, which, while it aids the 
general effect, is itself irradiated by the glory 

* Sketches, ftc, vol. L p. 244. 

f Augustufi III., King of Poland and Elector of Saxony, 
lx)aght a hundred of the best pictures of the Duke of Mo- 
vena's eolleetion for 50,000/. These ate now in the royal 
gallery at Dresden. 
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Inreakuig from tke Child. Ilie face ot Ae new- 
born Sa>dour is skilfully hidden by its oblique 
position ; but that of the Virgin is warsdy inatedr 
ated, the forehead only being thrown into shaikh 
The glew which illuminates the piece, is heigbt^aiei 
to the imagination by the attitude of a Shep- 
heordess, w.ho shades her eyes with her hand. The 
glimmering of day-break, which shews the figures 
on the back-ground, contributes to the splendoitf 
of this noble composition.* 

The St. Jerome, so wannly eulogized by Anni- 
bal Caracci, and the St. Sebastian, both formerly 
in the possession of the Dukes of Modena, are 
also now at Dresden. The French carried off a 
copy of a very fine painting by Guido, The Cruci- 
fixion, which hung within a short distance of the 
original, leaving the latter behind them, to the 
great delight of the Modenese.t The catalogue 
exhibits a Madonna and Child, by Raffael ; a Ma* 
donna, by Carlo Dolci ; a Holy Family, by Andrea 
del Sarto ; The Crucifixion, by Pomaiancio ; and 
several fine paintings by Guido, Guercino, and the 
CaraccL The ceiling is painted in fresco, by 
FiancesconL In the chapel is The Circumcision, 
by Proccaccino. In one of the ro<»ns of the 
palace, there is a recumbent statue of Cleopatra, 
by Canova. 

One of the most boasted works of Guido, ThQ 

Presentation in the Temple, adorned the catliedral ; 

* 
• * 

♦ We borrow this excellent description of the painting 
from the * Sketches of the Lives of Correggio and Par- 
znegiauo.' 

^ So, at least, the story is told. See &katelM% &&, vol. i^ 
6, 



%iit was eanM 0ff by the French, and has not 
been restored. The calJiedral itself is a Gothic 
edttce, of considerable antiquity and of venerable 
and Rnposing abearance, but not handsome or in 
a pure style, "nie principal front consists of a 
high ffable in the noddle, with a sloping roof on 
each side, tlie middle division occupying about half 
ihe entire extent Over the entrance is a large 
wheel or marigold window, in which the rays are 
formed of little columns, and finish in pointed 
arches. The marble portico, the front columns of 
which rest upon red marble tigers, though out* 
raging all classic forms, has a barbaric magni* 
ficence which harmonises with the building. The 
choir is elevated ; and in the sub-choir beneath it, 
is a forest of little shafts, some of them resting 
upon figures of animals. There is an enclosed 
cemetery, the walls of which exhibit some few Ko* 
man antiquities, chiefly tombs of Roman families. 

The ducal place of worship is the ^ beautifiil 
church of the Dominicans,' where his Highness 
has rich galleries for himself and family ; but there 
is noAing worthy of particular notice, unless it be 
some colossal statues mentioned by Mr. Penning* 
ton. Modena contains a universi^r with 200 stu- 
deirts ; it has also a theatre, public baths, and some 
tolerable inns. All the monasteries suppressed by 
Ae French, have been restored in this Httle duke- 
dom, the government of which is, in fact, adminis* 
tered by monks and gens-d^armes. His High- 
nesses military force amounts to 1680 men; 
quite enough for his revenue or territory. 
k The aaeieiit MuttnOf the name of which is so 
slightly disguised in the form of Modena, was 

D 5 
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colonized' about the same time ai Panna, or 
rather earlier. Cicero styles it a most flourishing 
and splendid colony. It is mentioned by Strabo 
and Martial as famous for its wool. In the 
vicinity of Regiunij an annual cattle-fair was held 
in the Macri Ccunvpi^ extending south of the 
^milian Way towards the Apennines. ^ In oppo- 
sition to their name/ remarks Eustace, * these 
fields were celebrated for their fertility and the ex<* 
cellent pasturage they afiPorded to a famous breed 
of cattle.' But it is not probable, that the plain 
where the fair was held, 3^elded the ridi pasture 
referred to ; and the local name was doubtless 
justified by the character of the spot in question. 

The soil of these alluvial plains is very peculiar.* 
Beneath the luxuriant vineyards and corn-fields, 
amber is found in earth, impregnated with petro^ 
leum ; and when wells are dug, from forty to sixty 
feet deep, a reddish petroleum floats on the watee. 
The oil is skimmed ofP, and used for embahning, 
varnishing, or painting. At Monte Gibbio, ten 
miles S. of the city, is a small mud-volcano, 
called ha ScUza^ the crater of which contains a 

* In tialdng th6 wells at Modma, they finfc pais through 
fourteen feet of rubbish of old buildings ; then vegetable 
mould, — ^peat-earth, with remains of plants, hazel-nuts, &c., 
in layers ; at twenty-eight feet, they come to a bed of clay 
eleven feet thick, and then there is a bed of peat-earth; com- 
posed of decayed vegetables; then another bed of olay, 
irhich terminates at the depth of fifty-two feet ; decayed 
vegetables again, and a third bed of clay, rather thinner 
than the others ; then decayed vegetables ; and lastly, the 
bed of sand and gravel, containing remains of sea-shells | 
and through this, the perforation ig made, by which th^ 
water rises.' — GadeU, vol. i. p. 130 
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Uquid mud in a itafte of ebtdUtioii. In spring and 
autumn, amoke and flame are said to issue from 
it, accompanied with a loud noise and a sulphurous 
smell ; and ashes and stones are sometimes pro* 
jected. Another volcano of the same description 
is found at Querzola, and a smaller one at Men- 
dola. Strata of pit«coal and quarries of gypsum 
aie found in some parts of the mountains.* 

The mountains in the dutchy of Modena, com** 
prise three distinct regions. The lowest hills, al 
the base of the Apennines, are covered with copses^ 
vineyards, and cultivated fields. Forests of cnest- 
nut-tree, intermixed with some corn-land, and 
vineyards, clothe the lower mountains. The 
higher summits are covered with pastures, and are 
inhabited only by shepherds and their flocks : the 
beech and the pine adorn their declivities. During 
four months of the year, chestnuts form the prin- 
cipal food of the peasantry of these mountainous 
regions. Many ruined castles are seen amid the 
mountains, which were the strong-holds of the 
mdependent barons in the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries. 

At a short distance from Modena, a handsome 
bridge over the Panaro (anciently called ScuU 
ienna)^ an inconsiderable river, marks the eastern 
limits of the dutchy ; and at Castel Franco^ the 
traveller encounters the doganieri of hb Holi- 
ness the Pope, the sovereign of Bologna. Fort 
Urbani, erected by Urban VIII., to mark the 
boundary of the Papal dominions, is passed on 

* Morion's Protestant Vigils, vol. i. p. 24, Cadell, vol. ii. 
p^ 55d — The Stxi Modenese^ a combination of the sulphate 
of magnesia with a small portion of sulphate of soda, 19 
obtained from the mineztd spring of San Faustlno. 
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tlu8 side of the present barrier : it waa fovmedy^ 
place of great strength, but is now in mins. la 
Its neighbourhood was fought that great battle iit 
wliich Mark Antony was routed by the Consuls? 
Hirtius and Pansa, who had advanced to the re- 
lief of Modena. The victory was, however, dearly^ 
purchased with the death of both the Consuls ; and 
by placing Octavius, the surviving general, .at 
the nead of tlieir armies, without a rival, and 
beyond control, it gave the fatal blow to all 
Cicero's schemes, and ultimately caused the ruin 
of the Republic* 

About two miles before reaching Bologna, die 
traveller crosses the Reno (Rhenus) ; and a little 
to the right of the road, is seen the island formed 
by this stream, where the great conspirators, Le|fl- 
dus, Antony, and Octavius held their dark aiod 
guilty congress, at which the plan of the second 
triumvirate was agreed upon. Each in his turn 
consented to sacrifice some of his best friends to 
the vindictive resentment of his colleagues ; and 
at the head of the Republican party, who were 
marked out for immediate destruction, was Cicero It 

Here we must suspend for the present our 
journey along the ^milian Way, in ordo* to trace 
the route which leads from Lodi to Bologna, by 
way of Cremona and Mantua. 

The Adda separates the Cremonese territory from 
that of Lodi, as it in ancient times divided the 

* Middleton*s Cicero, vol. ii. § 11. — Fffum GaUorum 
appears to answer to Castel Franco. 

f Cramer, tol. i. p. 88. — ^The spot Is now known under 
the name of the Crocetia dot TVcMo, 



Jbt$Mre^f\[om the Cenomani, The route to Cre- 
mona crosses the rirer opposite to Fizzighitone, a 
town of between three and four thousand inhabi- 
tants, seated on the left bank, near its confluence 
with Uie Serio. In the castle which once defended 
die > town, the chivalrous Francis I* was for some 
time held a prisoner after the fatal battle of Pavia. 
Hie fortress was reduced to a heap of ruins in the 
wars of 1796 and 1799 ; but two towers are yet 
stonding, in one of which the French monarch is 
said to have been confined. The walls of the 
tower are washed by the broad and rapid stream 
of the Adda. 

About twelve miles S. by E. of this place, the 
road strikes* the Po at Cremona, which has pre- 
served its ancient name unchanged. A canal 
wbich passes under the town, forms a commimi- 
oation between th^ Oglio and the Po. Cremona 
is a well-built tpwn, encompassed with walls, 
bastions, and ditches, and defended by a citadel, 
called Sa/nta Croce,' It occupies a considerable 
area, about two leagues in circumference ; but the 
population did not amount, in 1825, to quite 
27,000 souls. Like most of the cities of Lom* 
hardy, it has a melancholy appearance from the 
evide&t signs of decay, and large tracts of grass 
being seen in many of the broad and regular 
streets. Among its four and forty churches, the 
Duernio alone has any particular attractions. 
Tbia is an ancient edifice in the style of archi* 
tecture approaching to Saxon, mixed with a sort 
of mongrel Italian. If not beautiful, it is at least 
picturesque ; and its loffy tower, 372 feet in height, 
is singularly so, being adorned with a sort of rich 
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open work : it is one of the highest in Italy. The 
interior is composed of a nave with two usles« 
divided hy eight immense pillars, above which are 
a series of paintings by Bordenone, representing 
tile birth and passion of Our Saviour. Near the 
cathedral is an octagon baptistery, said to have 
been once a temple of Minerva. In the town hall, 
among other paintings, there is a fine picture 
by Paul Veronese; tiie subject is the Martyr* 
dom of S. Lorenzo. The convents axe upwards 
of forty in number, and there is an obscure 
university.* 

Cremona has long held a high reputation in 
Italy and other parts of Europe, for the excellence 
of its musical instruments, particularly its violins. 
Its silk*manufactures are also considerable. It 
has never been, however, a seat of the Arts ; and 
no object remains to divert tiie eye from the dull 
and vacant regularity of tiie streets, except the 
great Porrazzo, as tiie tower of the cathedral is 
oalled.t Its antiquities appear to have been 
swept away by the successive revolutions it has 
undergone. Founded by the Gauls, and colonized 
at the same time with Placentia by tiie Romans, 

* Among tilie learned men to whom Gremona has mtok 
biith, is the celebrated Vida, Bishop of Alba, author of the 
Art of Poetry, whom Pope has crowned with unfading 
honours in his Art of Criticism. 

f * Tlie tremendous height of this tower, brought Fan- 
dole's dying words to my mind. When exhorted at the 
block to confess and repent, << I repent of nothing/' said the 
Tyrant of Cremona, ** but this;— that when I had the 
Emperor and the Pope together at the top of my great tower, 
I did not hurl them both over the parapet." ' — Forsyth, 
vol. ii. p. 133. 
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ft suffered seveiely both during the second Punic 
war» and in the civil wars which ensued after the 
death of Ceesar. Yet, in the time of Strabo, it 
laoked as one of the most considerable towns in 
the North of Italy. It was laid waste with five 
and sword by the troops of Vespasian ; but rose 
from its ashes with fresh priyileges under that 
empevor. Afiter being destroyed a second time by the 
LoDdbards, it was re-built, in 1184, by the Emperor 
IVederic I. The preset town, therefore, dates 
only from the close of the twelfth century.* Since 
that time, its political history is much the same as 
that of Milan, of which dutchy it formed a part 
under the Visconti and Sforzas. It afterwards fell 
under the dominion of the Venetians, but is now 
annexed to the Government of Milan. 

A straight and uninteresting road over a low, 
level country, cultivated chiefly with hemp and flax, 
follows the direetion of the Via Potikumia to 
Mantua; distant from Cremona about forty miles.t 
About ten miles from Mantua, the route crosses 
the broad and rapid stream of the Oglio, which 
heie separates the Muituan territory from the 
Cremonese, 

Mantua (properly Mantova), once considered 
as the key oi the North of Italy, is situated very 
low, in the midst of a lake formed by damming up 
the waters of the Mincio, which divides the town. 
This lake, which appears to have been originally 

* Crameri vol. i. p. 65. Penningtoa, vol. ii. p. 245; 

•)■ Mr. PeniuDgton mentions as the only places in this 
route, Piadena, a large village, and Bobctq, * a long, strag* 
gUog, iU-paved* aaxxison town. Cividala is supposed to 
occupy the site of 3ie ancient Bedriacuoh 



n sfranip,*is traverfied by tvro long hndgefty^ot 
rather dams, perforated with aiches at irregular 
inl^nrals to let out the superfluous ymtiex. The 
fortifications have not an imposing appearance^ 
but are strong horn their position, and are kept in 
good repair. The town is very old, and though 
dxere are some good streets, it is neither weU-bv^ 
nor pleasantly situated. The best part is liie 
Piazza VirgUianay a large square surrounded 
with trees, and open on one side to the lake and 
to the distant AIps.t At the time of its greatest 
prosperity, Giulio Romano was made the arlxter 
of every thing that was erected at Mantua ; not«« 
withstanding which, it exhibits the most whimsical 
and capricious architecture of any city in Italy. 
^ On escaping from the discipline of Baffaers 
school,' remarks Mr. Forsyth, *• where he had 
done nothing original, and finding no supedor 
excellence to check him at Mantua, Giulio dariied 
here into all the irregularities of genius, and ran 
after the Tuscan graces, the mighty, the singular, 
the austere, the emphatic. In the palace of the 
T^,t ^ assembled all those graces on the Fidl of 

* It is described by Ariosto as surrounded with swamps :— 

— * terra 
Che Menxofende, e d* aM Hoffni terr*» 

f Mr. Rose describes it as ' a sort of €los«| divided by 
straight, low, clipped hedges, and having at one extremity 
of a considerable area, the bust of Virgu upon a column.* 
This column was erected by General Miollis, ^ on the green 
field' where the Poet had himself dengaed to raise a temple. 
Three sides of th6 pedestal 4ire fiUed with ilkusortod in- 
scriptions in j^rose and verse, ancient and original : the fourth 
is occupied with the symbol of a swan. 

X The Palazzo dd T, which is beyond the ^ates, is said 
to dshir« its nam« fimn the form of the buiSdiiig which onee 



tbe Gi$3EkiB ; «ikI hd left on the very atdiitMlim 
a coogenial standi/ <! 

Tlie cathedral was oiigmally a Gothic buildi&g 
of brick ; and one or two' fragments of the oM 
edifice* remain , in. a very picturesque style. The 
side chapels form a range of extremely acute 
gables. Below are two lancet windows^ and 
turrets between the chapels, rising on a soxt of bat« 
tress. The interior, which is from the designs of 
Cfiulio Komano, with some more modem altera^ 
tions, may be regarded as a bad imitation of 
Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome, but with double 
ranges of side aisles. They are divided by six 
rows c^ insulated columns, which stand very far 
apart ; but the grandeur of the design is defeated 
by the extreme diminution of the aisles. The 
church is also too high in proportion to its width* 
It forms a cross, with a small cupola at the inter* 
section, on which aze painted the Four Evange^ 
lists. The axcbof the tribune is also finely painted. 
The church is dedicated to St Anselmo, who is 
the patron saint of Mantua* 

Tliere are two churches in Mantua built from 
the designs of Alberti ; S.- Sebastian, and St. An- 
drea. The former has little to recommend it to 
notice. 'Hie fa^e presents an arcade of five 
arches, wiA "pilasters between, very small in pro- 
portion to the great square mass above. The in- 
terior is a Greek cross, with slight recesses : the 
details are not good, and the whole is whitewashed. 
St. Andrea, however, is a noble edifice, and may 
fairly be considered, Mr. Woods thinks, as one of 
the handsomest in Italy. The doorway is oma- 

occofHed the «ite. The pietent structiire is a quadraaglo^ 
and consiBts of a groundrAoor only. 
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mented mtfa a well-exeouted imitation of the pi'« 
laster foliage in the Villa Medici at Rome, only 
with the substitution of a vase for the beautiful 
groupe of acanthus^leaves in the original. The 
nave is supported on pilasters alternately seven 
diameters and about half that width apart, the 
largest spaces being arched chapels. Tne pilas* 
ten are all panelled and filled with painted oma* 
ments. The vault is unbroken, and has regular 
square panels. The principal light is from the 
drum of the cupola, but there are also semi*cireular 
windows at tlie extremities of the side chapels, and 
small circular windows over the narrow mter^pilas- 
ters. The church is about 840 feet long, and the 
nave is about 60 feet wide and 90 feet high. It 
was begun in 1470, but the whole was not com- 
pleted till so recently as 1782. In the subter- 
leaean chapel is an alabaster box supposed to 
contam some of Our Lord's blood, which is de- 
voutly worshipped. Here are two fine statues of 
f*aith and Hope by Canova.* 

At the extremity of the upper bridge, there is a 
handsome gateway, attributed to Giulio Romano, 
who erected also the open arcade on the bridge 
over the Mincio, in the heart of the city. The 
dwelling of ' the painter-architect^ is also shewn ; 
a very whimsical composition nearly opposite the 
church of St. Barnabas,' where he was buried. The 
ashes of Tasso rest in tJie church of St. Egida. 

The Ducal palace within the city, is beautifully 
floored with the porcelain composition, and there 

* Woods, vol. ii. pp. 116—120. Forsyth, vol. ii. p. 132. 

Pennington, voL ii. p. 241. In this church is a bronze bust 

^f Andrea Maategoa, the contemporary of Da Vinci, and the 

master of Correggio. Hewa» born at Padui^ sad died in 1517* 
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ii much nanish and Mantuan topertry ; but the 
gttater part of the apartments have been sacked 
at difierent times, and present a mehuicholy scene 
of desolation. Were it perfect, Mr. Pennington 
says, this would be one of the finest palaces in 
Europe, One room only is left paintea .in fresco 
by Glulio Romano ; the subject, the Trojan war. 
iuiotfaer room is adorned with the signs of the 
flodiac ; and some rich furniture is still left 

This city is stated to have contained 50,000 per* 
sons in the seventeenth oehturv : its present popular 
tion does not amount to half that number. ' An evi* 
dent depopulation, a general stillness, sallow faces, 
and some grass-grown streets/ formed, when Miv 
FcMTsyth visited it, the characteristio features of its 
general appearance to a stranger, giving it ' a sad 
resemblance to Ferrara/ Mr. Rose lUso speaks 
of its. melancholy and deserted appearance, of the 
swamps which surround the city, and of the visible 
effects of the mephitic vapour they exhale, in the 
muddy complexions of its inhabitants, Tbe Aus- 
trian Government has, however, been at consider^ 
able exp^sme in rendering Mantua less insalu* 
briouB, oy draining part of the marshes, and 
opening a passage for the stagnant waters. 

The manufactures, though not so extensive as 
formerly, are still considerable, consisting of silks, 
woollens, and leather. The commerce of the town 
is entirely in the hands of the Jews,* who have 
here a synagogue, Mantua is indebted to the 
Austrian Government for an Imperial academy of 
arts and sciences. It has also a university and 

' ♦ BIslta Bnin, vol. ii. p. 627. The number of J«wi in 
tin IiOmlMFd*Veiietian StatoB, in 1825, was »600. Manp 
tua at one tims sontained neaky that number. 
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ptiblic library, bnt they are of tio eonsideratkm. 
In fact, Mantua, since it has ceased to be the ea^ 
pita} of an independent principality,* has lost all 
its political importance, except as a garrison sta- 
tion. In 1797, it sustained a siege of eight months 
from the French, but at letigth surrendered. It 
was retaken by the Austro- Russian army in 1799* 
In 1801, it was ceded to France, and }licorporated 
with the kingdom of Italy. It is now the head 
town of a delegation under the Government of 
Milan, comprising an area of 880 square miies^ 
with about 240,000 inhabitants. 

About three miles from Mantua, on the banka 
of the Mincio, is the little village of Fietola, to 
which tradition assigns the honour of representing 
the bbrth-place of Virgil. About half a mile 
southward of the village, near the river, stands a 
large farm, with two extensive gardens and officer 
well walled in, formerly belonging to the Imperial 
Government, who granted it to Count Giberti, a 
Mantuan citizen. The farm is called Virgitiana^ 
and is believed to have belonged to the Poet him- 
self. Mr. Eustace, however, disputes the pro- 
priety of fixing Virgil's farm at Fietola, or in the 
immediate vicinity of Mantua. It appears from the 
Foetus own representation, to have been at a greater 
distance from the city ; and he would place it at 
the foot of the hills, not far from Valeggio, near 

* The last Duke of Mantua, having taken up arma 
against the Austrian interest, vas driven from his estatet^ 
and died an exile at Padua in 1708. Mr. Bennington says^ 
the memory of the Gonzagas is still dear to the Mautuana^ 
as identified with their independence. The first of this 
family who governed Milan, died in 1360 ; and the line 
comprised four captains-general, four mavquwsMy' and tea 
dttkei^ extending through three centunei and A halL 



«bieh town they begin to subside and lose tbeoi* 
selves in the immense plains of Mantua. ^ On no 
other part of the banks of the JVIincius,' he says^ 
*' are to be discovered either the bare rocks that 
disfigured die farm of Tityrus, or the towering 
erag that shaded the pruner as he sang, or the 
vkie-clad grotto where the shepherd reclined, or 
the busby cliff whence the browsing goats seemed 
as if suspended, or the lofty mountains wliich in 
the evening cast their protracted shadows over the 
plain. The spreading beech, indeed, and aerial 
ehn still delight in the soil, and adorn the banks 
of the Mincius, in all its windings.' It is, in- 
deed, by i^ means necessary to suppose, (Mr. Cra-* 
mer remarks,) that Virgil's birth-place and his 
farm were one and the same place. According to 
Donatus, the great Poet was bom at Andes near 
Mantua ; and, except that there seems no relation 
between the ancient and the modem name, there 
is no solid argument that can be urged in disproof 
of the long-established tradition which identifies 
Andes with Fietola.* 

The Mindo, which comes from, the Logo di 
Guarda^ falls into the Po, about twelve miles 
below Mantua. The country is so low, that the 
river is generally embanked like a canal, and fre> 
gently inundates the plain. Near its junction) a 
small village called Ostiglia, represents the an* 
cient HostUia Vicus, The sea-green waters of 

* *E fUelF ombra gentU per ad *i moma 
PieMapU$ che vUh MantovanaJ 

Dante Pur^. xviii. 
Maffei, howtvei;, iias endeavoured to fix the birth-plAce of 
Vii^ at Bwide^onthe brow of the Veronese hilU, overlook-* 
ing tlifLMaatosa flaio, not fiur firom Peschiera. 
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thd Mincio ane described by Eustace as irtrikingiy 
differing from the turbid and yellow Po, which 
here rous a vast volume of waters, and, firom its 
magnificent breadth, might seem almost to justify 
the pompous appellation of the king of rivers. 
Above Mantua^ the banks of the Mincio are rathet 
higher and a little more picturesque. Several 
large farms rise on its borders, and forests of 
reeds, as in the days of Virgil, wave over them.* 

From Mantua, the traveller may either proceed 
lo Parma, crossing the Po by a ferry ; or may take 
the passagC'^boat to Ferrara ; or may pursue the 
Via Posthumia to Verona. We have first, how* 
ever, to trace the route to Verona from Milan by 
a branch of the ^milian Way. 

About twelve miles from Milan, this route 
crossed the Lambro (Flutium Frigidum), and 
running through Gorgoneuola (Argentiam) and 
Pontiruolo (Pontem Awreoli)^ led to Bergamo 
{Bergamum)* This town, which originally be- 
longed to the same territory as Como, is very 
beautifully situated on the declivity of a steep hill, 
forming the first rise of the Alps; and the old 
castle which crowns the summit, looks proudly 
down upon the fertile plains stretching away 
southward to the far distant Apennines. Two 
fonall rivers, the Brembo and the Serio, flow to the 
east and west of the town, both tributaries of the 
Adda. The Brembo soon joins that river, while 
the Serio flows on to Crema on the Lodi road, and 

• * ■... I TardiM ingcM ttbi fleacibus errai 
Minoitity ti ierterd prmttxit anmdine ripoM* 

Virg. Qeorg. iii. 13» 
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falls into the Adda some milei further loulli* 
ward.* 

When Venice was in her splendour, Bergamo 
belonged to the territory of uie RepubUo. It is 
now included in the Government of Milan, and is 
the head town of a delegation oontaining upwards 
of 300,000 inhabitants. The population of this 
little capital is rated at about 80,000. There are 
fourteen churches, twelve monasteries, ten nun* 
neries, and seven hospitals. Its trade is consi* 
derable, chiefly in iron and silk ; and a great fair 
is annually hekl here, which begins on the 24th of 
August, and lasts fourteen days : it is frequented 
by merchants ftorn Italy, Switzerland, and Gei^ 
many. The inhabitants have the reputation of 
being industrious and comparatively affluent. The 
town derives its chief importance from its manu- 
factures. These are not so flourishing as for* 
merly; and disafiection to the Austrian Govern* 
ment has naturallv residted from their deolina 
The Bergamasque dialect is peculiar, and one of 
the most corrupt forms of the Italian that is spoken 
in the country. The inhabitants of this border 
district differ also in their habits, and se^n to 

Sirtake of the character of mountaineers. Like 
e Comasques, they emigrate in great numbers ; 
and they are the GaUegn of Genoa.t Bergamo 

* Addison proceeded horn Mikm to Lodi, then the firoa- 
tier town of the SiMuuardsi and thence to Grema, the fitet 
of the Venetian territory, a email fortified town, carrying on 
some trade in linen and Parmesan cheese. From Crema^ it 
is 30 milea to Brescia. Bvelyn retuxaed. firom Venice by 
Ibe same route. ' 

t Seepsge253ofoavfiMtVoliains. 
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haa gi^n ^iiih to some eminent men; It wm tbe 
paternal country of Tassoy being the birthrplace of 
his father ; and the statue of the Poet adonis the 
Piazza Grande. Tiraboschi, MafTei, and the 
Abbt^ Serassi were also natives of Bergamo. It 
is an episcopal city, and its prelate had foimeily 
the title of count. The cathedral is described aa 
handsome, decorated with some paintings- of the 
modem Venetian school; but the city contains 
nothing particularly deserving of notice. 

From Bergamo, the road traverses a rich cham- 
paign country at the foot of the Alps ; and in three 

gists and a half (about thirty miles), leads to 
rescia, a neatly-built and handsome city, con- 
toining between 30,000 and 40,000 inhabitants. It 
is sef^ted at the base of a mountain, between the 
rivers Mella and Naviglio, and has been strongl^c 
fortified. Like Bergamo, it is a place of consider- 
able trade and mani&cturing industry. Near it are 
large iron-works ; and its fire-arms are esteemed 
the best that are made in Italy.* In its edifices, 
tiiere is not much to attract or detain the traveller. 
The cathedral is a handsome modem structure of 
white marble,t and an elegant episcopal palace 
has been recently finished* There are. eleven or 
twelve other churches 'and a number of convents, 
in some of which there are said to be fine pioturea 

* Brescia was famous for its fire-arms in the time of 
Evelyn. * This city,' he says, < consists most - in artists, 
every shop abounding in guns^ swoids, araumreis, &e. 
Most of the workmen come out of Qenauxf* — ^Eve^'s 
Mem. Tol. i. p. 210. 

f Among other venerated relies in this cathedral i's (or 
was) the standard of Constantino, made immediately after 
the miraculous appeanuoe of the Crosi to that fnonareh, 



of the l^n^kn scliooL Hie Palace of Juatiee, 
kult on ike site of an ancient temple, is euriotia 
as exhibitkig that incongruous mixture of Gothic 
and Grecian architecture which is found in so 
many of the edifices of Northern Italy. There is 
a public library, with a collection of medals, which 
meiitB notice ; but tite chief interest of the place 
m derived hem its antiquities. Recent excayations 
(begun in 1820, and continued till 1826) have led 
to the discovery of a beautiful temple, dedicated to 
Hercules, constructed of white marble, and adorned 
with oolumna of the Corinthian order ; and under 
the pavement was found a bronze statue of Vid- 
tory, between five and six feet high, which is 
represented as a very fine specimen of ancient art. 
Several bronze busts, a smaller bronze statue, a 
mosaic pavement, and numerous inscriptions, have 
also been brought to light 

Brixia^ originally the capital of the Cenomani, 
is known to have become a Roman colony and 
mnmcipal city ; and it appears to have ranked after 
Milan and Verona. It was a rich and flourishing 
place, till burned by the Goths in 412. It was 
entbely ruined by Attila, but revived under the 
German Emperors, and was declared by Otho I. 
a free city. It has beai repeatedly visited with a 
deatmctive pestilence; and in 1550, the small- 
pox carried off 12,000 of the inhabitants. The 
town and province have belonged at different 
periods to ike Milanese and the Venetian tenri- 
twics-* They are now annexed to the Govem- 

* * The tovn «ad fNtoviaea of Brescia have fireer access 
to the Moate of Venice^ and a quieker xedress of injuries, 
^an aay other pait ot- th«iy Aosaiimaa, For, as tbey were 
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ment of Milan, with a populatioii of about 385,000 
Bouls. The Bresciano extends eiutward to the 
Lake of Guarda ; northward to the territory of 
Trent and the Yal Telme, or district of Bonnio t 
and southward to the Cremonese and Mantua. 
Between Brescia and Bergamo is the La^ d ileo 
(LacuB Sebinwi), formed by the river Oglio 
loilhu), which, rising in the Alps, flow« southward 
and south-eastward, dividing the Bergamasque 
territory from that of Brescia, and, after receiving 
the Chiese (Cleum) from the Lake Of Idro, seua- 
rales the Cremonese from Mantua, and teaches 
the Po not far from Borgoforte. 

From Milan jto Brescia, the great plain of Lora^ 
bardy is cultivated iike a garden, and presents an 
uninterrupted scene of fertility, varied oy artificial 
irrigation; but beyond Brescia, the mountains 
advance upon the plain. At Desencano, Ae tra^ 
veller finds himself on the margin of the Ltigo di 
Guarda^ the stormy Benacus of the ancienta, 
formed by the classic Mincio. This lake is reck^ 
oned about thirty-five miles in length by about 
twelve in breadth. In some places, however, it is 
much broader; and ancient authorities make ita 
dimensions far more considerable.* It is ahno^ 

once a part of the Milanese, and are now on their frontiers, 
the Venetians dare not exasperate them by the loads they 
lay on other provinces, for feat of a revolt, and are forced to 
treat them with more indulgence thsn the Spaniards do their 
neighbours, that they may have no temptation to it'-«- 
Adoison's Remarks, p. 43. 

* The Lcuiut Benacus is stated by Strabo, on the autho- 

-^ty of Polybius, to be 500 ttadia feng, and 150 btoad; that 

62 miles by 18 ; whereas, according to the best mafBf its 

' ^imjensions do not appear to eiceed 35 tmlM by Iflt. 
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forniuiidftdt wilb tlw iUps» exoepi si tha SQUthem 
extremity, where the luxuriant pUun preseuts a 
strikiog contrast to the mountaui scenery which 
clpsea f oupd the upper waters. The fortress of 
Pesobierat built on the southeni margin of the 
lahe, just wh^re the Mincio flows out of it, deep 
apd cleart represents the ancient Ardelica, the 
acane of the qelebrated interview between Aitila 
uid St, Xieo.* At this village, a boat may be pro* 
cured by the traveller who is adventurous enough 
to tempt the dangers of the lake, which, when 
worked up by the atonns to which it is UablCi be- 
come! as rough as the sea* 
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FfuMua eifr^iu ouiirgentf Benace^ marino* 

Virg. Qeorg. il. 159. 

On the north*western shore of the lake, the 
pwdnsula of Sermione, celebrated as the favourite 
residence of Catullus, forms a beautiful feature of 
the scenery. At a distance, it Igoks like an island, 
being connected with the shore by only a very low 
tongue of land. On approaching it by water, the 
bold, broken rock, shaded with olive-trees, which 
forms its extremity, is seen finely rising above the 
viUago and picturesque Oothio fortress situated at 
its base. Some ruined walls upon the verge of the 
cliff are believed to mark the site of the Poet's 
rural retreat; and through the ruined arches, a 
striking view is obtain^ pf the lake upon which 

Cramer, vol. i. p. 73. Bp. Burnet makes it 40 miles lon^, 
and, where it is broadest, 20 miles over. Addison says, it 
is 35 miles by 12. 

• See Gibbon, c. 35. — ^By a remarkable blunder, the 
Historian makes the Mincius lose itself in the Lake, instead 
of describing it as its outlet. 
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he loved to ghze. From Riva, at the head of the 
Jake, a road leads4hrough Arco to Trent.* 

On quitting the margin of the lake at Peschiera, 
the road enters the fertile territory of Verona, the 
first district under the Government of Venice, of 
which the Mincio now forms the western limit. 
This is the last river of Lomhardy that falls into 
the Po. llie more rapid Adlge, hending sooner to 
the eastward, pours its waters into the Adriaticf _^ 

* Among the obscure places on the shores of this lake' 
which have retained their ancient names, are, Tosculano 
{Tu$cuianum)j Matemo (Maiemuni), Sarca {Sarraca), Bren- 
tino (^Bretina\ Non (Anauniuin), Brentonico (Brentom- 
cum), and Maleto (MaUium). The Fai di Sieneco has pre- 
served the name of the Sioni; the FcJ Trompia, a few miles 
N. of Bresoia, that of the Triumpilini; and the Fal Co- 
monica, near the source of the OgUo, that of the Camuni; 
ancient Rhsetiaii tribes. — Cramer, vol. i. pp. 71 — 76. 

f Claudian has thus picturesquely characterized the riveiB 
t)f Lombardy : 

— ■ * Fenetoaque erecHor omnea 
Maffnd voce ciet, F^ndeniibtu humida ripia 
Coila levant pulcher THcintia, et Addua viau 
Ceeruieua, velox Atheaia, tarduaque meaiu 
Mindua, inque novem conmrgena ora Tinuivua. 

(Sext Cons. Hon.) 

Of the nine delegations of Western Lombardy, Milan and 
Pavia are geographically connected with the Ticino, which 
separates them from Piedmont ; Sondrio, Como, Bergamo, 
and Lodi, belong to the basin of the Adda ; Brescia^nd 
Cremona to the Oglio, which Claudian has slighted ; and 
Mantua claims for her own the tardy Mincius. 
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Verona— Jh^ Pt^ss of \hd Brenner — ^Viceua — ^P^ua-^ 

Baths of Abano — ^Arc^u^ 

Tuz country now comprised under the govern- 
ment of Venice, extends eastward from the Min-* 
eio, which divides it from the Bresciano, to the 
western shores of the Adriatic, and round the head 
of the Gulf of Venice to the entrance of the Gulf 
pf Trieste. Northward, the Tridentine and Tyro- 
lese Alps, sweeping round in a semi- circular 
direction, separate it from the German states of the 
Austrian empire. It is divided into the eight 
delegations of Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Venice, 
Rovigo, Treviso, B elluno, and Udine. We are now 
hoimd toward Padua, from which city the traveller 
may either proceed to Venice, or, turning south- 
ward, pursue his route through Rovigo and Per- 
rara, to Florence and Bome. 

Verona, the second city of Eastern Lomhardy, 
in population and importance, is very finely situ- 
ated at the foot of the Alps, on hoth banks of the 
Adige^* On the north, it it commanded by a 

* Silius Italieu9 represents the river as encircling the 
ancient city : 

' Ferona Atheti circtmflua* 
In fact, the whole of the ancient site, Eustace says, is withii^ 
ihe peninsula formed 1i)y a bold curve of the river. 

e3 
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range of faills in fine cultivation ; and iU ancieiift 
walls and towers, which enclose a vast area, have 
a noble appearance, sweeping across a hUl sur-- 
mounted by the Gothic turrets of the castle. 'The 
modem fortifications were esteemed very strong, 
till destroyed by the French, after the ineffectual 
rising of the inhabitants against that Government 
in 1797. The modem city is nearly six miles in 
circuit, and contains a population of about 60,000 
souls. 

There is, perhaps, no other city in Northern 
Italy, which, upon the whole, unites so much that 
is interesting in its situation, its antiquities, and 
the recollections associated with it, as Verona, 
The birth-place of Catullus,* of Vitravius,t of 
Cornelius Nepos, of Pliny the Naturalist, of Paul 
Veronese, of Scaliger, of Maffei, of Pindemonte, 
and other illustrious men of ancient and modem 
days, it possesses a strong historic interest ; while 
our own Shakspeare has peopled it with imaginary 
beings, not less palpably defined to the fancy, 
than the shades of the historic dead. It is thus 
felt, at least by an Englishman, to be at once 
classic and romantic ground ; nor does the tomb 
of Pepin, nor even the arch of Gallienus, waken 
a stronger interest than the supposed tomb of 

* ' Mantua Firgilio gaudet, Ferona CtUuUo* 

Ovid. Amor. iii. el. 14« 
' Tantum magna tuo debet Ferona CaHUlOf 
Quantum porta wo Mantua FtrgiHo.* 

Martial, xiv. 199, 
f Whether Vitruvius was bom at Verona, is question- 
able. FormuB is supposed by Mr. Forsyth to hm been 
more probably his birth-place* 



Jdiet Ereljqi was highly ddigfated nvfth Yerana ; 
and, in his ojumon, the city deserves all the eulogies 
with which Scaliger has honoured it. ^ The sito* 
atioii/ he sayg^ ^ is the most delightful I ever saw ; 
it ia sa sweetly mixed with rising ground and 
valleys, so elegantly planted with trees, on which 
Bacchus seems riding as it were in triumph, every 
autumn, for the vines reach &om tree to tree. 
Here, of all places I have seen in Italy, would I 
fix a residence. Well has that learned maa 
given it the name of the very eye of the world :-^ 

^^ Oceile tnutuUy Sidua Itali eceii^ 
Flos Urbium^flos comictUumq' amtatum, 
Quotstmtf erunive, quot fuere Ferona** *• 

The chief glory of Verona in the eyes of the 
antiquary, is its amphitheatre, which Eustace 
characterizes as one of the noblest monum^ata of 
Roman magnificence now existing. Bishop Bur- 
net, on the contrary, styles it one of the smallest 
of all that the Romans built, but the best pre- 
served. Neither representation is accurate. Al- 
though it does not approach, in its dimensions, to 
the grandeur of the Colosseum, it is larger than 
either the amphitheatre of Nismes, or that of Fola, 
and of course greatly exceeds the size of those of 
Faestum and Pompeil.t As compared with that of 

♦ Evelyn, vol. i. p. 209. 

f The following are the dimensions as given by Mr. 
Woods; — 

Veronese Feet. EngUali. 

Longitudinal axis . 450 • 510 

Do. of arena . « 218} * 249 

Conjugate ons • • 360 • 410 

Do. of arena « • 129 * 145 

Cireuialierenee • « 1290 « 1434 

Height of what remains from 

the original pavement 88 • . 100 



Nismentitis less iotet^t^ogfromtlifiGpe^terdflApi-*. 
datioB of the outuide» oombined with Uie. nearly en- 
tire »tate of the iuterior, which cQnceala from view 
the intricacies of its construction. Only four arches 
now remain of the seventy-two which orighielly 
composed the exterior circuit The outer wall wa9 
huilt of large blooks of red marble* Its pilasters 
are of the Tuscan order ; but the bad taste of the 
little ornament that remainii, would seem to indi- 
cate, that the workmanship was not worthy of the 
magnificence of the design, or th^ richness of th^ 
materials. The marble coating having nearly all 
disappeared, an internal one, built mostly of brick, 
is exposed to view, pierced, in modern times, with 
numerous doors and windows, for the conve- 
nience of the poor families who have their shops 
and tenements in the interior. As the whole 
fabric is roofless^ and decayed stone arches form 
the only covering, the rain penetrates into these 
wretched hovels, from the windows of which 
ragged garments may be often seen hung out to 
dry. 

' ^ Such is the meanness of the details,' ren^arks 
Mr. Simond, ^ that this antique edifice is great 
without greatness. Our guide introduced us 
through an old clothes-shop into the interior, and 
bade us observe the narrow outlets through which 

In this estimate, the Veronese foot is taken as equal to 
13| inches English. Mr. ;Burton, adopting, pfo^bly, a 
di&reni csalcula^on, makes its extreme dunfinsioiis 464 feet 
by 367, and the.arena 233 feet by .136. Mr, CadeU a»akes 
the long a«is 52^ English feet,.and the height gf iJtm remains 
of the earternal wall, coasbting of. three tievs of nBtaeated 
arcades, 96 English feet..— Burton's Rome, vol. iu p» 52. 
Cadell,foli.p.ilO. . 
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'gladiators and slaves entered the arena, and the 
tpider ones for the beasts they were to encounter : 
other doors served to carry away the dead game* 
Sixty vomitories gave entrance, as strangers are 
told, to sixty thousand spectators, who were ac» 
commodated on the forty-five circular rows of 
seats ; hut it does not appear that half that num« 
her could sit* From the upper rows of seats, the 
arena, an oval space of 218 feet by 129, appeared 
very small ; but a modem theatre, which, in bar- 
barous times, was built in the arena, and at this 
day disfigures it, serves at least as a scale by 
wiuch to judge better of its size.'t The stone 
seats of the theatre are modem, having been re- 
newed since the middle of the sixteenth century, 
but are supplied only as high as forty-three tiers, 
the upper story all round the building being gone, 
with the exception of the fragment of the outer 
wall already mentioned. The seats continue 
nearly in one slope from top to bottom, without 
any appearance of their having been cQvided by 
precindions or amhulatories.X 

No record has been preserved of the time when 
this amphitheatre was built ; but Maifei conjec- 
tures that it was erected after thB Colosseum, in 

* The seats, as they now are, Mr. Gadell states, are capa- 
ble of containing 22,000 persons. Other authorities say, 
23,484. 

f Simond, p. 25. 

1 * On entering this arena,* says Forsyth, ' I felt all the 
grandeur, and fitoess, and show, and capacity of the ellip- 
tical form, where the cunei are divided verucally by cardines, 
and the upper rasge is separated firom the lower^by one nar- 
row ambulatory / 
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the reign of either Domitian or Nerva, or in the 
early part of that of Trajan ; that is, between a.d. 
81 and 117. In the thirteenth century, it was 
used as a place of judicial combats.* As early as 
the beginning of that century, its ]nreservation had 
become an object of public attention. In 1475, 
penalties were decreed against any one who should 
remove any of the stones. In 1545, a special 
officer was appointed to take care of it. In 1568, 
a voluntary contribution was raised for its restora* 
tion ; and in 1579, a tax was imposed for the same 
purpose. Other decrees in its favour have been 
since made, but, as regards the exterior, too late, 
or with small effeotf Addison, in 1700, speaks 
of the high wall and corridors as almost entirely 
ruined; die seats, with a few modern reparations, 
were all entire, but the arena was then quite filled 
up to the lower seat. 

At each end of the amphitheatre. Is a gate, sur^ 
mounted with a modem balustrade, on which is an 
inscription, recording two exhibitions of a some* 
what different description, which took place here in 
recent days* The one was a buU-flght given in 
honour of the Emperor Joseph, on his visiting Ve* 
ron^, when, as Eustace has it, ' a Roman empe* 
ror was once more hailed in a Roman amphi- 
theatre with the titles of Caesar and Augustus, by 
spectators who pretend and almost deserve to be 
Romans ;' — almost, for a bull-fight is not quite so 



* Some of the Visconti are recorded to harp received 25 
Venetian Hre for every duel fought there, when Verona be- 
longed to the Dukeg of Milan. 

f Woods, voL i. p. 225. 



bftrbftrouB iui a combat of gladiatotB. The other 
was an ecclesiastical show 5 the Pope, in his Ger* 
man excursion, passed through this city, and, at 
the request of the magistrates, exliibited himself to 
the prostrate multitude, collected from all the 
neighbouriiifir provinces to receive his benediction. 
* l£e French,' exclaims this aealous anti* Galil- 
ean, *' applied the amphitheatre to a very different 
purpose ;' and to them he ascribes the erection of 
the wooden theatre, in which, to the indignation of 
the Veronese, those modem Huns or Lombards 
caused farces and pantomunes to be acted for the 
amusonent of the army. The French were not 
the masters of Verona, however, in 18S0, when 
Mr. Pennington was present at a dramatic per- 
formance in this same wooden theatre, where, he 
tells uBi plays are acted every evening. What is 
worse, Mr. Woods saw there, in 1816, an exhi^ 
bition of horsemanship, of dancing on the tight- 
rope, and of dancing dogs ! Alas for the degene^ 
racy of the modem Romans of Verona ! 

On the open space before the amphitheatre 
stand two magnificent edifices \ one of them, if 
not both, Mr. Simond says, designed by Michel 
Angelo, but left unfinished, probably because they 
were undertaken upon too large a scale* ' Time 
nas already worn o£f the angles, and obscured the 
tints of these fabrics, sufficiently to make them 
hanBo&i2e with the amphitheatre. Thus, anti-* 
qmty and modem times seem to have been 
brought face to face for the purpose of confronting 
their powers; boldness and grace on one side, 
tnasffy strength and immensity on the othefr. 
These three edifices do not stand symmetficaJIy i6 
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eack otbet ; bat tins circumstaaoe rather- aAds'ti> 
the general effect'^ 

The other Roman antiquities are not of parti- 
cular interest. In the Corso is an ancient double 
gateway, called the Arch of Gradlienus, on the 
strength of an inscription which shews that this 
part of the wall was built by order of that emperor ; 
but the Veronese antiquaries maintain, that the 
style of the architecture is too good for that 
period, and that there are traces of a more anciofit 
inscription which has been erased to make room fbt 
that which now exists. Each arch has its own 
pediment, over which are two stories of buildings 
with windows and pilasters whimsically disposed, 
without any correspondence to the gateways below. 
The arch of Flavins, or the Foro (riudizUde, as it 
is variously termed,t is in a somewhat better style. 
Only a fragment of the building, however, remains ; 
and this has been converted into a private dwelling. 
One large arch, with an inscription, and some 
small, broken, twisted columns above it, are aU that 
remain in front ; but there is a Doric frieze in the 
interior, which is in a very chaste style, and has 
been imitated by Palladio in the ornaments of the 
Arcades near the modem theatre. A dilapidated 
remain of a triumphal^ or perhaps sepulchral arch, 

* Simond, p. 26. — ^It is singnlar, that, of the edifices re* 
ferred to, we find no notice taken by any other traveler. 
We know not on what authority they are said to have beea 
designed by Buonarotti. It is doubtless a mistako. of tha 
name, Sanmicheli being taken for Michel Angelo. 

f As its situation proves that it could not have formed 
an entrance into the city, it is supposed to have appeitained 
to the forum. It is igi the Fia de* JLeom. 



ftear &e old castle, n<cailecl &e atch of the Gi^ii ;* 
and there are some other fragments of the same 
sort, but so imperfect as scarcely to claim the at- 
tention of the stranger.t 

One of the four bridges which bestride the 
Adige, still shews two Roman arches of the pure 
age of Roman architecture ; and there are remains 
of another, called Ponte EmUio, Mr. Penning- 
ton mentions also a Naumachia, which was filled 
from the river, and *' the walls of an ancient Ro- 
man theatre, one of the largest in Italy, which ex- 
tended up the hill as far as the castle of S. Pietro, 
the venerable tower of which alone remains/ 
The Pante del Castd Vecchio^ built in 1354, is 
remarkable for a large arch, forming a portion 
of a circle whose chord is 161 feet. It appears 
firm, but is shut up for fear of accident, t 

* Mr. Pennington calls it *■ tho ancient monument of 
Gayius, proconsul of Verona, 200 years B.C.' Mr. Forsyth 
says : * The arch of Gavi bears nothing of Vitnivius but his 
&mily name, and something like his scroll on the friezer.' 

f Addison mentions as ' the principal ruin at Verona, 
next io the amphitheatre, the ruin of a triumphal arch 
erected to FlaminiuSj where one sees old Doric pillars without 
any pedestal or basis, as Vitnivius has described them.' 
Evelya refers to the same reiAain. After giving the in- 
scription, ' L..y. FT^AMINIA CONSVI^. ANO URB. CON. UII, he 

adds : ' This 1 esteem to be one of the noblest antiquities in 
Europe, it is so vast and entire, having escaped the ruins of 
so manj other public buildings for above 1400 years. There 
are other arches, as that of the Victory of Marius ; temples, 
aqtieducts, '&c., shewing still considerable remains in several 
places of the town, and how magnificent it has formerly 
been.' (Evelyn's Mem., vol. i. p. 208.) It would seem that 
the antiquities of Verona have suffered considerably since 
the lieginniitg of the last century. 

} It is a bridge of three arches. The principal one is 
VOL. II. F 
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: Tho ecclesiastical ajrchHectiire of Vexoi)!! pare<» 
sents some highly mteresting mouumepts of tl^e 
middle ages. The DuQmo is an edifice of tii^ 
twelfth century. A council was held in it in 1 1^5 $ 
and it was consecrated hy Pope Urban in 1187* 
Four columns supporting two arches, one aboye 
the other, and the lower columns themselves rest^ 
ing on griffins, form the parch ; and on the sides 
pf the door are some curious bas-reliefs repre* 
Benting Orlando and Oliviere clad in armour, suph 
as, according to livy* was worn by the ancient 
Samnites. The interior consists of a navp with 
side-aisles. The piers, which are very slender, are 
clustered with fillets down the middle of the shafts. 
Adjoining to the cloister is a i^ragment of what is 
f»aid to have been a church previously to the erec* 
tion of the present cathedral : it is merely a i^ct;- 
angidar room with a groined vault supported on 
columns. The cathedral itself contains nothing 
remarkable, except a painting by Titian, The 
Assumption, and the sepulchre of Pope i|UciuB 
III., who, when driven from Some, obtained an 
asylum at Verona. 

In architectural beauty, the cathedral is very 
inferior to the church of Santa Anastasiay built 
at the begiDning of the thirteenth century, by 
the Dominicans : if the front were finished, this 
would be, Mr. Woods thinks, the most perfect 
specimen in existence of the style of architecture to 
which it belongs. ' The front was to have been 
enriched with bas-reliefs, but this work has been 

142 Veronese feet (about 157 English) in span. Jt is nar- 
row, and was connected with the old fortil^cationa, commiv 
liicating with the castle. 



only begmu The inside consists of a nwe of six 
siTches with side-aisles. The transept is scarcely 
wider than one division of the vault, and conse* 
quentiy does not strikingly interrupt the series of 
arches ; and beyond this is a choir, consisting only 
of one bay, without aisles, and a semircircular 
recess. The transept is short ; and in the angle 
between that and the choir is a square tower ter^ 
minating in an octagonal spire. All the arches and 
vaultings are obtusely pointed. The springing of 
die middle vaidt hardly exceeds the points of the 
arches into the aisles ; and the windows of the 
clerestory are circular and very small. The width 
from centre to centre of each pier, measured along 
the church, is seven-eighths of the width of the 
nave.^ This (unusual) circumstance, in connexion 
with the little windows of the clerestory and the 
want of height above the side arches, impresses 
upon the structure a character totally diffe^^ent 
from any thing we have ) but it forms a very fine 
composition, and one which makes the building 
i^pear larger than it is, though it is by i^o means 
a small church, being about 75 feet wide, and 300 

feet long.'t 

To the antiquary, the most interesting specimen 
of the archltepture of the middle ages, is the church 
of S. Zeno* We again avail ourselves of Jir, 
Woods's distinct and scientific descriptiqn. * It is 

^ la the eathedral of Milan, thp width of the side arch is 
just half ihfi width of the nave, measured fiQin centre to 
centre, which is the general arrangement of a Gothic build- 
ing-; but i a some of our own churcheS; the proportional width 
of Ifhe sklfl azch is itiU less. 

t Woods; vol, i. p. %Vi 8, 

P 2 
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a most curious edifice, both externally and inter ' 
nally. Tradition assigns the erection of it to 
Pepin, father of Charlemagne ; but, if he began 
it, he did not terminate it ; for we find that, in the 
tenth century, an emperor, (perhaps Otho II.,) on 
leaving Verona, left a sum of money for its com- 
pletion. In 1045, the Abbot Alberigo began the 
tower, which was finished in 1178; and mean- 
while (in 1138), the church itself was restored and 
aggrandized. The &ont may be cited as a good 
example of the early architecture of this part of 
Italy. The general idea is that of a lofty gable, 
with a lean-to on each side, which, being the na- 
tural result of the construction, is, if well propor- 
tioned, a pleasing form. The entrance is flanked 
on each side by a column resting on the back of a 
lion ; and these columns support an arch, which 
springs some feet above the top of the capitals. 
There are sculptures on each side, as there are in 
the cathedral, but these are principally taken from 
Bible histories. Six of those on the left hand re- 
present the creation and the fall of man. On 
the two lower, a chase is sculptured. The feet of 
the hunter are placed in stirrups ; and this, ac- 
cording to Maifei, is the most ancient piece of 
sculpture in which they are exhibited. Some lines 
underneath designate him as Theodoric, and, ac- 
cording to the vulgar notion, the infernal BpuritB 
furnished him with dogs and horses. On the 
other side are eight bas-reliefs from the New Tes- 
tament ; and over the doorway, there are others, 
which seem to relate to St. Zeno. Besides these, 
the twelve months of the year are represented, 
})eginniBg with MarcL AU the figures are rudely 
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sculptured ; but the arabesques whicb enrich the 
divisions of the different compartments, are beau* 
tifully designed, and not ill executed. The merit 
of the design is probably to be attributed to the 
artist having copied from some ancient specimens. 
The doors also are covered with scripture histories 
in bronze, in forty-eight pannels, curious as speci* 
piens of art, but not pretending to any beauty. 
Immediately above the arch of the porch is a hand 
with the fore and middle fingers extended, and the 
two others bent, in the act of the Latin benedic* 
tion. It is said, that, in the early ages, before the 
artists thought of making the Almighty an old 
man supported on cherubims, the Deity was 
always indicated in this way. Above the porch, 
is a wheel window, which interrupts the lines of 
the rest of the architecture ; but, from the simpli- 
city of its ornaments, I am inclined to believe it 
part of the original structure. It is a wheel of 
Fortune, with ascending and descending figures. 
Mafi^ gives the inscription : — 

JEn egofortuna moderor morialihus una : 
EievOf depono ; bona cunctis vel mala dono. 

This is on the external circumference : within is— 

Jnduo nudatos : denndo veste petraios* 
In me ccmfidit at quia derisus abibit. 

The whole facade, when free from other decora- 
tions, has slender upright ribs. In the middle, 
these are divided into several stories: those on 
the sides continue from near the ground to the 
slbpe of the roof. 

' On entering the building, we descend by a 
flight of ten steps into the nave^ to ascend agaia 
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to the cht>ir, ot ratlier presbytery ,--*for there i« no 
transept to divide it from the nare, and the pro«< 
per choir is merely a deep, vaulted redess at the 
bnd of the building. The nave is high, with loW 
side-aisles, the arches of which are semi-circular. 
They are in pairs, being supported alternately on 
columns and piers, from the latter of which, ribs 
ascend to support the roof of the nave : in other t&^ 
Bpects, the roof is of wood, as it probably always 
was, for the arrangement is not calculated to sup- 
port any vaulting. The recess forming the choir, 
is vaulted with a pointed arch. Under the ele- 
vated part of the building, is a subterraneous 
church ; and my first idea was, that the pavement 
had been elevated after the building was completed, 
in order to form this crypt. On descending into 
it, however, this opinion was very much shaken.* 
Like the old church by the cathedral, it is covered 
with semi-circular, groined arches, resting on 
columns disposed at equal distances from each 
other. 

'At one of the altars in the churchy you are 
called upon to admire a grottpe of four columns 
of red marble, with their bases and capitals all 
formed out of a single stone ; and in a little cham- 
ber, near the entrance, is a great vase of porphyry, 
also from a single stone, the external diameter of 
which is thirteen feet four inches, the internal, 
eight feet eight inches ; and the pedestal is formed 
out of another block of the Same material. This 

* On examining the sabterranean btttlding, tktf- Author 
found seeming proo^ which he explains in detul| that ift «as 
neither prior, coeianeons, nor posterior to tlie other | a 
difficulty of which he is imable to offi^r any solutioiu 
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fttood oHgin&lly on Hie (tbtside of the chufeh^* 
and MafiPei supposes it to have been intended fot 
washmg the feet of j^ilgrims, before entering the 
sacred edifice. If so, it Would hardly have been 
elevated on a pedestal. 

^ 'the cloisters of 8. Zeno consist of arches 
suppotted on little coupled colunms of red marble» 
united by a little appendage of the same substance, 
at fte tieckihg of the column, and at the upper 
torus of the base. On one side is a projecting 
edifice, sustained by dolumns df different sizes, 
which formerly contained a large basin for the 
monks to wash themselves before entering the re- 
fectory; but it is now m ruins. Adjoining tihe 
cloisters, we find here also an old church, built in 
the same manner as the one which stands close by 
the cathedrdi, with groined semi-circular arches 
supported on four : pillars, all unlike, dividing it 
into nine equal squares. It is possible that this 
may have been the original edified of Pepin ; 
but the wdht of a transept in a work of this Size, 
and iHhe^ particulars of the lUrchitectute, induce 
me to thinK the larger church erected befbte the 
year 1000, while die front is ddubtless of the 
twelflh century. The tower is panelled on the 
lower stories, and each panel is surmounted with 

* Mr. Pennington says, this vdse was brought from the 
neighbouring church of S. Procolo, which was almost de- 
stroyed by the French^ and is now a remise. ' Here also is 
an old picture of the Madonila, by Mantegno, brought back 
from Paris/ This Traveller mentions also a colossid statue 
of S. Zeno, seated in great statd, and looking round his chiurch 
with a com|Aacent smile. Saint and chair are of Verona 
marUe, as well as the pillars of this vsnerable edifice.-^ 
Penniiigtoo, vol. ii. ]^. 235. 
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10W8 -of little omamesUl aides ; but &e> two 
upper stories have each a triple semircirciilap- 
headed opening on each face. Above these is a 
cornice with intersecting ornamental arches. The 
lower part is probably of the time of the Abbot 
Alberigi, that is, X045 ; the second may be . of 
1178, or of some period between the two; but 
there is nothing very decisive in windows of this 
sort, which were certainly sometimes used ^nuch 
earlier, and contmued in use as low as the thir** 
teepth, and perhaps even in the fourteenth century. 
The upright styles of the panelling are continued, 
to form a turret at each angle, whidiis surmounted 
with a pinnacle, and the work is crowned with a 
square spire. 

*■ In a little court close by this ehurch, is a 
vault honoured with the name of the Tomb of 
Pepin, and in it is an empty sarcophagus ; the 
body, as it is said, having been carried to Paris. 
Pepin, however, died at St. Dems, and there is no 
probability that his bones were ever here. The 
sarcophagus is singular in having three strong 
ribs on one side of tibe hd, and none on the other. 

' Near the church of S. Zeno, are a tower and 
some portions of wall, said to be the remains of 
the bishop's palace, in which the German £m-> 
perors several times resided^ during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries.'* 

The church of S. Fermo, though it cannot 
boast of so high antiquity, is another interesting 
specimen of the architecture of the middle ages, 
having been built in 1313. It is of brick, with a 

* Woods, vol. i. pp. 229-232. 
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great dsdl of OAuneQt^ mad Ae tows of Iktfe 
amkcB are some of them trefoil-headed. The 
door of the facade is round-headed> with a pn>- 
fitaion of ornamental mouldings. Instead of a 
lose window, it Ibas in fronts four lancet windows 
with trefoil heads ; over which is a smaller window, 
divided into three parts by little shafts, with a 
small circular opening on each side. There is no 
tracery. The building ends in a gable, the cor* 
nice of which is loaded with ornament, and three 
pinnaeles rise above it. Internally, the ceiling la 
gf wood, and is not handsome. 

The little church of S, Giovanni in Valle, )iaa 
an antique subterranean chapel, in which is an 
ancient sarcophagus, discovered in the fourteenth 
^atury (1395), containing, as the current legend 
goes, the bodies of St Simon and St. Jude; 
wikich bodies are also, and at the same time, in 
the church of Su Peter at Rome.* The top of the 
^ajGophagus is comparatively modem, and repre-» 
sents two men in monkish habits, one older and 
hearded, the other beardless, with a child behind 
them. 

The church of S. Giorgio claims attention as 
containing a fine picture of the martyrdom of the 

KF According to the learned Fra Filippo Ferrario Ales^ 
sandrio, the author of a ' Catalogue of Italian Saints' 
(Milan^ 1613), it may be ju&ily said, 'that the bodies of 
saints are in different places at the same time, when there 
^str a. holy belief that they are in one place, while they 
lealW. exist 'at the other, having been secretly stolen from 
the nrst, aad carried to the latter.' It is pretended that these 
bones were stolen from Rome about the end of the twelfth 
centuiy. 

F 5 
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8iiiiif, by PftUl Veronese. This chxtdk is «M 
noticed by Mr. Woods, nor described by toy 
other TratBlIer \ it might therefore be infeifred, thftt 
it hds nothing else to recommend it. Yet, Addi^ 
ifon cdlls it the hiindsomegt in Yerotia. Thd 
dupoia is ascribed to Sanniicheli. 

In the church of S. Bernardino^ there is a beao* 
tiful little circular chapel of the Pellegrini iamilyi 
with a cupola, iirdm the designs of this great 
architect.* The interior is of polished while 
marble, of fhe species called btontino, on ac- 
count of the sound it gives on bdtig struck^ 
aiid is richly ornamented in bas-relief. The 
chapel is too high, Mr. Woods remarks^ in pva^ 
pottion to its size ; it has spirally fluted columns ; 
and Other defects might be detected iti the detailtif 
for which the original architect is probably not 
f espotisiblei Sailmicheli is smd, indeed^ to have 
been very much dissatisfied with the exedrtion. 
* Sddh as it isf howerer, every body admires k ; 
it speaks to our feelings, rather than to our judg6ii( 
ment, a language of which it is very difficult to be 
master. The arabesques with which the pilasters 
are adorned, are Very elegant/f 

The tombs of the Scaligers, oiide sovereign lotdd 
of Verona, which stand in a small inclosure in one 
of the public streets, form a highly picturesque 

* Michel Sanmicheli was borti in 1484, thitty-four yeata 
before Palladio, and died in 1559. His fame is still ^eater 
as a military engineer, thaii as an architect, sincd to him ire 
owe the invention of the modem system of fortification, 
where every part is flanked by some other. He constructed 
fortifications df Candia for the Venetians. 
Voods, vol. i. p. 232, 



c^ctj Tit^y AY6 titx in nuihber, eacti bearing the 
scaling ladder (seala) and eagle, the remarkable 
detice of Ihe family.* Three only, however, are 
siariMng fh)tn their Gothic architecture. That of 
€kii Grande (the ftecond dag Of the race) is not a 
very Sumptuous nionumefat. Two square pilasters 
ugaimt the Wall df a church, with foliage dn the 
capitald^ suppdft a platform, dVer whibh is a Gothic 
canopy tritk trefoil heads, but with little other 
ornament;- and above the canopy is a pyramid 
crowned with dn eduestrian figure, — ^probably Can 
Grande himself, who is also seen reclining beldW 
under the canopy. The second tomb, containing 
the remains of Mastino IL (the Mastiff), is en- 
tirely detachedj With precisely the same arrange- 
ment, but with more ornament atid more graceful 
proportion. The third, that df Can Si^orio, is 
sUil more highly ornami^nted, but the disposition 
i6 the same^ except that it forms a hexagdn on the 
plaa.t The pyramid is disagreeably truncated in 
$Slj in dxder to admit the eqiiestridn stsitue on the 

* The earle ^as added to the xtior6 ancient d^vicd of tktt 
family, by me fitst Scaliger, Vho obtained of the Pope the. 
title ahd office of Imperial Vicar, in addition to that of 
capitano dd popdo, Bahte, as a furious Ghibeltinej calls thb 
eagle a holy bird : 

' d^ gran LotrAardo 
Che porfd in sit ki iccdet ii idftio augetio^ 

t Ma^iiip 1.9 surnamed Delta IScdia, was elected cdptain- 
general of Verona in 1261.. Caii Graiide I. was lord of 
Verona, and cotiqubred Brescia, Padua, and Friuli : He died 
in. 1328. Mastino 11. died in 1350 1 CHnsignorio Scaligor 
in 1375. llie learned Julius Caesar Scaliger claimed to be 
descended from this princely housei but bis real name was 
Giulio Cesare Bo^done. 



sp()xniV * The desire pf tbe Italian artists to in* 
troducG something resembling* the ^columns and 
entablatures of the Roman architecture, renders 
tliese monuments much inferior to our own Go^c 
crpsses/ Such is ^he priticism of Mr. ^oods. 
Mr. Forsyth, who viewed them, j)erhaps, more 
with the eye of poetic taste, describes these tomb^ 
as *' models of the most elegant Gothic,i— light, 
open, spiry, full of statues caged in their Netted 
niches. Yet, slender as they seem,! he adds, 
' these tombs have stood entire for five hundred 
years in a public street, the frequent theatre of 
sedition, 

" Which made Verona's ancient citizens 
Cast by their grave, beseeming ornaments^ . 
To wield old partisans in hands as old.** ** , 

The description of these tombs, and still mor« ■ 
these well-known lines, will recall to the reader the 
monument of the Capulets. * There is a. coffin 
preserved near this city, which you wander forth to 
see. In an old out-house near a garden, once the 
cemetery of a convent, amid reeds, straw, the 
>rine-vessel, the basket, and the gardener's tools, 
you are shewn a rude sarcophagus of common/ 
marble; you see the lalsbd part which pillowed 
the corpse's head, and the sockets which burned 
the holy candles to scare foul fiends. In this nar- 
row bed of stone, there once lay a sweet suiFerer, — 
livings loving, fearless, and confiding, — a girl who. 
dared this gloomy passage to the bridaL bed of her 
first fond choice. She lived and died here in 
Verona. She lives for us in Shakspeaye's page* 

' ' * Forsyth, vol* ii. p. 131, 
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II is Jidiefs ionih*^ — So the travelleir is told ; and 
wha would divorce this ' scene' from this ' impres- 
sion?' The old woman who has the care of it, 
(descended, possibly^ from Julief s nurse,) tells the 
tale of Juliet's death as it is related in the Italian 
novel from which Shakspeare drew the materials 
of bis matchless drama. Every English visiter, 
she says, carries away a bit of the marble ; a cir- 
cumstance she greatly deplores, and her telling it 
serves to perpetuate the custom. Can she think 
that the English have no reverence for relics, — 
have no saints that they worship ? Most excellent 
Fra Fili{^ Ferrario, we can no longer withstand 
thy powerful reasonings, or refuse credence to the 

* Sceiies aud Impressions in Egypt and Italy, p. 430.~- 
' For the sake of English travellers, the shewers of curi« 
oaities gave the name of Juliet's Tomh to a fabric which has 
now disappeared, in consequence of the demolition of the 
adjacent buildings.' — Cadell's Journey (in 1817), Yol. i. 
p. 1 ] 6. This Travelled was not, it seems, diligent enough in 
his inquiries, since the' Author of Sketches in Italy, who 
was at Verona in the same year, tells us : ^ The garden in 
which it now stands, occupies the site of a church belonging 
to an old monastery, which was destroyed by the explosion 
of a powder-mill moored in the neighbouring Adige. Did 
it not possess an extensive claim on the notice of strangers, 
this iomb would certainly be mistakeii for a common water- 
trough I for it is foimed of the coarsest red marble, «uid has 
no ornament whatever. ^, therefore, it had any connexion 
with Juliet, it was, most probably y her coffin.' — Sketches, &c. 
vol. iv. p. 199. Mr. Woods says, that what every English- 
man is jihewn'as the tomb of Juliet, is a plain sarcophagus 
without a covei^ which has been made use of as a cistern, 
a^d now lies^ neglecte4 in a garden { . Juliet is supposed to 
have died in the year 1303, when Bartolomep delU Scala 
(transformed by Snakspeare's authority into Escalus) was 
lord of Verona. The names of the rival families were Ca». 
pello and Moutecchio. 
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vetieraUe and v^ell-dtlested legend touet^iig t^ 
marble chest which contains the fmternal temaba 
of St* Simbrt and St. Jude. 

* Saiimichefli^' says Mr* Fbrsyth, * has rivalled 
Palladio in sdme of the palaces of Verona. He 
haa caught the tnie charactelr of a fortified' gat&, 
and given to the P^rta Stupa {Stoppiaf) an air 
of gloomy strength and severity/ Mr. Woods 
spdaks of this gate, tmder the nctme of the Porta 
del PaliOi A^ the most beautiful piece of architecture 
by this artist. It presents internally a range of 
arches betweeh doubled Doric columns; but was 
left unfinished at- his death, nor has* it eVer 
been completed. The Porta Nwova^ also by Sjfen- 
inicheli, is a fine building, though not so good ; 
nor do any of his palaces, in this writer's opinion, 
equal the Porta del Palio in grace and purity of 
design.* The fortifications present a speeimeii 
of his military architecture. The works executed 
prior to his time, have round towers instead of 
bastions: the last of the ancient style ate the 
Bastion and gate of St. George, built in l52d-5. 
The bastion of the Magdalen was the first erected 
by Sanmichelij in 1527, and has more the character 
of a tower than those whieh he subsequently 
erected. 

Among the other public buildings which claim 
notice, may be mentioiled, the Sam di Consiglio^ 
or Town-hall, which is adorned externally with 

* * Hi« nsuai; d<rffect sfceiiis to be ill not putting his stbries 
^eU togfethet, generally making the lower too high iri relat- 
tioa to the tipper, or else fnitting tinder the second otdtt a 
diubto pedestah Taking each ordfer singly, the propt^d&s 
are beautiful.'— Woods, vol. i p. 23f . 



taaiHi of ihe tnedt celebrated tlathres of the city, 
aiid centdin» some fine paintings rescued from the 
convents ; the ScUa di Commercio; the Acctxdemia 
PhMatmomca, founded by the eelebrated Marquis 
Maifei ; and the PkUdi^ both containing an ex^ 
tensive (^Ueotitin of ancient monuments, bas'* 
reliefs, broken statues, and inscribed mitrbles. The 
fine Ionic tMirtioo of the theatre forms, with the 
arcades of the Museum, three sides of a handsome 
square^ A noble palabe has been erected recently 
for the Imperial viceroy. The Palazzo Beoi^ 
lacqua in the Corso, is a stately structure, and 
one of the ddest in Verona, but is fast falling td 
decay : it is by 8aiimicheli. Opposite to it is tbd 
Palazzo Canmo^ia^ which is admired for its fa^ade^ 
aad for the |irdspect it commands^ Verona con^ 
taina sevetal private collectiots of paintings and 
antiquities ; and Count Gazsdla has a fine collec* 
tion of fossils. There ate also a lyceum, a ptiblic 
library, several hospitals and other sights and cuH* 
ositiest for a full description of which the traveller 
must be referred to the Oompendio delta Femtta.* 
From the high tower ovef the gaol, an exten*- 
sive prospect is obtained, together with a curious 
b]fd*»^e view over the city, its dingy roofs and 
maze of narrow streets, its palaces and antiquities^ 
Yntf the gaol itself, says Mr. Simond, ' aver which 
we stood, occupied most of our thoughts, when we 

* This work, in four very thin octavo volumes^ with prints, 
18 an abridgement of the Ferona lilustraiaQi Maffei Mr* 
Eustace prononnces it to be the best guide, but seems te 
have matic but little use of it. The paintmgs in the churcbes, 
we are told in Malte Brun's Geography, plainly indicate 
that this was the native town of Paw Veroaese \ but evea 
Mn. Starke is silent respecting tlxem. 
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h«ardt tlM pop thousand miserable beingf were 
at .that mument confined within ita walls, aix of: 
whom were to be hanged (appiccaU) the day after ;. 
and xqany were under sentence to hacd labour ia 
irons £or a number of years.' Famine and politics, 
it ^eems, had much increased tlie av^age^ number 
of prisoners. 

Verona is the capital of a delegation containing 
less than 280,000 inhabitants, which is iihout 
4Q90 to every square German mile. This. is. a 
much smaller population in relation to its area, 
than any of the adjacent provinces.^ < The wineA 
pf Verona were celebraf^ed in apcient times ; (a^ 
appears from Virgil's apostrophe to the produce of 
the Rh^etic grape ;t) but their reputation- ali .pre- 
sent is very low, as i^ that of almost all the wine^ 
produced on. the northern side of the Apennines. 
The other chief productions are silk and oii« 

Verona- has acquired in recent thnes a political 
potoriety as the seat of the high congress which 
was held there in 1822, for the purpose of com-r 
pleting (lie adjustment of the aifairs of Europe. 
Upon the wisdom and efficiency of the united 
councils of the sovereign despots, the present state 
of public feeling on the Continent supplies an 
enxpliatic comment, 

Tlie Adige (called by the Germans EUch)y the 
9Xicient A thesis, has its rise in the Tridentine Alps, 
being formed by several streams which descend 

# That of Manttut is more than double in pTOportion to 
ita- territory. The territories of Vicenza and Padua contain 
nearty twice as dense a population. That of Brescia also 
exceeds the Veronese in actual and relative numbers. 
+ * c t quo if. carmine Scam 

RhmHf»a f ne veUis ideo. contende Falemit,"^^ 

" ■ ■ • '• Virg.Georg.il. 94: 
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^tn Motit Brenner, and unite near Voiztsn* 
Flowing soQthward^ it traverses th^ beautiful plain 
of Trent (Trideniufnj Trento), and washes the 
walls of that ancient city. To the south of Trent, 
the German language gives place to the Italian ; 
and at Roveredo,t the next town, the traveller is 
made sensible of the difference between the clean* 
ness of the German inns, and the dirt and discom- 
fort of those of Lomhardy. Between Roveredo 
and Ala, the next' post-town, the road passes 
through scenes extremely savage and dreary, oc- 
casioned by an eboulement from the Monte Marco^ 
which has strewn the valley with enormous rocks 
and stones}.. The next stage, to Peri, is wholly 
without interest { but at Chiusa, the river has 
forced its way through a remarkable, though un« 

* By the Italians tailed Balsano ; the ancient Balzanvm, 
' The actual Auntmit of the pa»s of the Brenner, is singularly 
marked by the division of a stream which, dashing ou a 
rock, is separated^ otoe part flowing into the Eisach, the 
Adige, and the Adriatic ; the other reaching the Black Sea 
by ^ Sill, the lui^, and the Danube.' — Brockedon's IUu»- 
txBtions, No. X. p. 3. 

f ' Rovoredo, anciently Roboretum, is a neat little town 
in the defiles of the Alps, situated, geographically speakings 
in the Germain territory, hut, in^ language, manners, and 
appearance, Italian. Koveredo is situated in the beautiful 
vaUey of Lagarina, and has long possessed an academy 
whose members have been neither inactive nor inglorious.'—* 
Eustace, vol i. pp. 107, 108. This Traveller entered 
Italy by this route. 

I The Sfavini di Marco, as this scene of ruin is called, 
has been alluded to by Dante in the twelfth canto of hia 
Inferno, in order to. illustrate one of his infernal ramparts :-~ 
' Quar € queUa ruina che netjianco 

De <iuq da Trento V Adice percosiCf 8fc. 
Ala, an insignificant little towi> (answering to the Ad 
PakUium of the Itinerary,) is the frontier town of Iiombardy. 



pii^tlreflqu^ defile^ li^aving nt) spade fdft It tdad^ 
exce|)t Whdt hag been obtained by cutting away 
the tocki which overhangs the pass. Hei« is li 
dismantled fbrt, which fotmerly defended thd 
Venetian frdtitier. A^iet {Massing a short Way 
beneath Idfiy, perpendicular rocks, the travelled 
leaves behind him all sefnblanoe of hills, and 'pto* 
ceeds through Volargno and the plains of Jhm^ 
bardy, to Vetona. 

The road which leads from Getniany into Itdly 
by the Pass of the Btennefj is the lowest of all 
that traverse the great chain of the Alps, having 
an elevation of only 4700 feet abpve the sea. 
Before the formation of the route of the Tende, 
it was the only pass by which travellers could 
cross the Alps Without dismounting their carriages ; 
and although the new routes of the Berhardin, the 
Splugen, and the Stelvio, offer to the western 
states of Germany a more direct communication 
with the Milanese, the route from Inspruck to 
Verona by the Brenner, is still very great. The 
eat-liest mention of this pass in authentic history^* 
is about 18 years B.C., when a Roman army sent 
by Augustus, succeeded in penetrating beyond 
the Rh^tian and Noric Alps, and completely sub- 
dued the tribes of the TyroLf Iti the third and fourth 
centuries, the Allemanni and the Goths penetrated 
by the Tyrolese Alps into Italy. In the year 
452, Attila descended by the Brenner upon Trent, 

* It is a conjecture resting solely upon the coincidence of 
names, thai Brennus, with his Gauls, descended by this 
pass, B.C. 388. According to Lucius Florus, the timbri 
also descended by the Rhaetiah and ^idenilne Alps ; but 
Denina attempts to prove that it was bv the St. Gothard. 

f This expedition forms the subject of ond of Horaces 
"ost spititfea oded; /Sfr. iV. 4. 



iai after ravaging the southeVn TyroL ovcnr- 
whelmed with his barharou« hordes the Westeni 
Umpire. Odoacer, in 476, also invaded Italy hj 
this pass* at the head of the HeruU and Ritgii ; 
and so completely established himself, that he was 
crowned king at Pavia. Thirteen years after* 
Wards, Theddoric entered Ital^ with his Ostro- 
Cfotfas by the Brenner, and expelling Odoacer, 
founded an empire which extended from Mont 
St Gothard to the Black Sea. This empire, in 
half a century, was dissolved by intestine dissen<- 
sions, and the Italian portion became the kingdom 
of the Lombards, which, in its turn, fell before 
the arms of Charlemagne. 

From Trent, a road to Venice, shorter by thirty 
miles, leads over the ridge of Monte Porgine oh 
the eastern side of the plain, and skirting the 
sequestered lakes of Coldonazzo and Levico, 
formed by the Brenta, descends the singularly 
wild and beautiful valley watered by that river, td 
Bassano. Mr. Brockedon speaks in high terms of 
the general beauty of this route and the wildtiess 
of some parts of it Numerous old castles etirich 
the sdenety of the Val Sugana, the inhabitants of 
which are a remarkably fine race, having a peculiar 
costume^ and speaking a patois which has a strong 
infusion of Teutdni($, and has been thought to 
countenance the suppositidn of their being de« 
scended from the ancient Cimbri.* The Val 

* Near Verona, is a small district in the bills, called the 
Tredici Comuni, inhabited by a Teutonic colony, who 
retain their native language, which resembles the German 
spoken in the bishopric of Trent They are doubtless a 
colony of the same aescriptbn as the l^tte Comum of the 
Vicentine territery^ who wiU be notiesd hweafter.^ 
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Sugana was the scene of some of Napoleon'^ 
most astonishing exploits in the campaign of. 1796, 
when he wsus engaged against the' imperial army 
under General Wurmser ; and the hattles of Roh 
Yoredo and Bassano, fought within four d^ys of 
each other, completed the destruction of the 
Austrian divisions. Soon after leaving the firoU'* 
tier of the Tyrol, the road enters a defile of a most 
magnificent character, about a league in length, 
where the rocks, towering up to a vast height, 
frequently overhang the road. At one of the 
ahrupt turns in this defile, in the face of the 
mountain which commands the approach, a gallery 
is cut out of the solid rock, and a battery has been 
constructed, about 100 feet above tlie road. Be- 
yond this defile, the character of the valley conti'o. 
nues very dreary and savage, till the traveller arrives 
in sight of the beautiful town of Vastagno, on the 
right bank of the Brenta, which derives consider^r 
able wealth from its silk-works. Below this place^ 
the course of the Brenta is less violent, the road 
declines more gradually, and the traveller, leaving 
the Alps, enters, upon the rich plain of the Vicen.-» 
tine. . From Bassano, the distance to Venice, by 
Treviso, is not quite six posts.* 

About fifteen miles from Verona, on the con- 
fines of the Vicentine territory, is a very remark- 
able mountain, called Monte Bolca, which presents 
the best specimen of animal petrifactions any where 
to be found. They consist chiefly of fish of different 
species, in astonishing abundance, and most per- 
fect preservation, chiefly in the upper part of the 
mountain, wliich is about five thousand feet high. 
They are imbedded between the layers of a whitish 
* SrQckedon's.IlIustratiopS; No. x« 
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shale, as between the leaves of a book. ' Lava 
in fusion appears to have subsequently broken 
among these wonders of water-formajiion, and dis- 
turbed their strata ; but no crater is to be seen, 
and the supposed lava has assumed, in cooling, 
the primitive form which characterizes basalt.** 
Count Gazzola, the proprietor of the mountain, has 
a very large collection of these fossil iish in his 
musemn at Verona ; and another extensive collec** 
tion was sold to the French Government, and is now 
in the museum of the Jardin des Plantes at Paris. 
In the mountainous part of the- Veronese terri* 
tory, there grow Scotch fir, silver fir, and larix. 
The cypress, the usual ornament of the Veronese 
villas, is not indigenous, but is planted. Many 
woods of different kinds in the Veronese, were de- 
stroyed at the beginning of the last century, in 
order to bring under cultivation ground whicfi was 
found better suited for wood.f Indian com, here 
called ybrm^nfonc, J is grown inconsiderable quan- 
tities near Verona, where it was introduced about 
200 years 2^: it 'is also cultivated in Camiola 
and Styria, and in small quantities as hr north as 
Prague. Olives are a good deal cultivated ; and 
the oil that is made from the pulp alone^ is 
esteemed nearly as good as the oil of Lucca* That 
which is made by bruising the kernels along with 
the pulp, is less agreeable, and sells at an inferior 
price. Peaches, melons, apples, pears, strawber- 
ries, and other fruits are abundant and of excellent 

* Simond, p- 27. Cadell, vol. i. p. 118. 
-j" Maffei ap, Cadell. 

X li is called at Milan, melgoni} in Piedmont, granone i 
ia Tuscany, gran-iureo ; and is the zea maiz of Llnmeus. 



was at least the state of thing^'inlSl6 ; and whael 
can give a more melancholy picture of general de* 
passion and decay, than a people reduced to court 
the liberality of strangers, by shewing them the 
forlorn and mouldering edifices which, by their 
arcliitectural magnificence, almost mock their pre* 
sent condition ? The Vicentines boast with enthu- 
siasm of their PaUadio, whose name is held in the 
highest veneration throughout . Italy ; forgetting 
that his almost solitary name reproaches the po- 
verty of modem genius. 

Palladio was born at Vicenza in 1518, and died 
at the age of sixty-two, in 1580. Of a genius less 
bold and masculine than Sanmicheli, he is gene- 
rally admitted to have excelled all his rivals in 'the 
elegance of his taste ; and many of his unexecuted 
designs are said to exhibit a higher degree of 
purity, simplicity, and correctness, than his exist- 
ing works, in which he had, probably, to bend to 
the caprice of his patrons, or'to submit to tasteless 
deviations from his designs. Tliis appears to have 
been the case in the instance of the Palazzo 
Chiericati in this city, a very magnificent design 
in its greater parts, and in very pure* taste, biit 
much injured by ugly stucco ornament^ over the 
windows, and wretched statues and pinnacles- on 

period of great distress in Italy. ,Mr. Hose, iu a letter 
datecTSept. 1817, ?ays: 'I. have always revisited Viceuza 
with pleasure. Among the causes of satisfaction I had for* 
merly foundinit, was the comparative absence of that gene- 
ral misery which haunts one's every step in Italy. I, this 
time, however, saw things sadly changed ; and Vicenza may 
now rank with the other cities of Lombardy, in thp great 
and well-balanced scale of universal wretchedness.' — Letters, 
vol. ip. 128. 
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iie roof, wliicli do not appear in the eiigra\4ng in 
Pitdladio's works.* This palace is of two stones of 
n&futed columns, Doric below, and Ionic above* 
T^e lower columns are detached, and the Doric 
frieze, which is unbroken, is very beautiful, orna- 
mented with shields and bulls'-heads in the 
metopes. The side columns of the upper range 
are detached, but the central columns are only 
iliree-quarters, the effect of which is very un- 
pleasing.t ' 

Falladio was not in fact the architect of all that 
is ascribed to him in Vicenza. Several of the 
palaces are the work of Vicenzo Scamozzi, who 
was bom at Vicenza in 1550, and survived Pal- 
ladio nearly thirty years. The Palazzo Trissino 
(or Fr€ssini)y one of the best works of this artist, 
is a neble edifice, though deficient, Mr. Woods 
thinks, in that undefinable grace of proportion 

* See an article on the Palladian Architecture in Quart* 
Review, No. Ixiii. (June 1825.) The writer states, that 
Signore Finale of Verona is the fortunate possessor of some 
very valiMible original designs of Falladio, which were never 
ei^cuted, and which perhaps do him more credit than any 
of bis existing edifices. 

\ Mr. Woods thought the solidity occasioned hy filling 
tip the central spaces so ofiensive, where all the rest is open, 
that BO pleasing impression can he produced by the huild- 
ing. Tlie inosculating columns at the angles of the centre, 
he says too, displease every body. Mr. Fors3rth was delighted 
with the ' harmonious distribution of solid and voidy the 
happy sofnething between flat and prominent,*' in the eleva- 
tion of the Palladian palaces, which ' charms both in front 
and in profile ;* and he eulogises ' that maestria which 
calls in columns, not to encumber, but to support, aud repro- 
duces ancient beauty in combinations unknown to the 
anciente themselves.* Mr.'Forsyth's taste was generally cor- 
rect, Irat more po^cal, perhaps, than scientific. 

VOL. II. a 
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wbkh constitutes th^ marking beauty of Palladio'a 
architecture. It is a building of two stories. Tho 
ba^ei^ent ia supported by Ionic columns, th^ uf^i^er 
by Corinthian, both unfiuted. The upper ei^ta* 
blature is unhappily broken, and the high, uu*- 
loeaning arch in the ceptre, and the double pilas- 
ters which separate the centre from the wings, are 
objected to as great defects. 
. AiPOQg the other pali^^es which may be pointed 
out as the most remarkable, are, the Palazzo Bar- 
haranit which, with exceptions, in the decorative 
parts, is c^ excellent composition, and presents in 
Its unbroken entablatures, a simplicity not usual in 
the Palladian architecture ; the Palazzo dd Conic 
Orazio da Porta^ one of the most correct of Pal- 
Radio's designs, and in the highest degree grapefiil 
and pleasing, though never completed ; Qie Pa- 
lazzo Valfnarana^ — the proportions, except some 
of the subordinate parts, excellent, and the di^ 
tribution at once beautifal and uncommon; the 
Palazzo Tiene al CasteHo, of which Count Marc 
Antonio Tiene, the friend of Palladio, is said to 
have been the architect, — ^it consists of two orders, 
Corinthian and Composite, with an attic, and is 

Eronounced by Mr. Woods to be, though n^t 
lultless, altogether very beautiful j and the P(h 
lazzo Capitanale, by Scamozzi, — a magnificent 
composition, had it been completed, but the | brick 
columns, with the stucco half peeled off, have a 
most forlorn appearance. 

The house said to have been that of Palladio, is 
not very pleasing, and it is doubtful whether he 
Wa^ the arclutect. The Fabhrica Conte Porto al 
CaMello, is a frs^gment attributed by soine persona 



to PblItt£o, by olliers toScatno^zi, tvhd disekimed 
ft. • Whoever was the architect/ says Mr. Woods, 
• we may certainly pronounce it a noble design, 
although a very small part has been executed, and 
that fragment is nearly in ruins. It wotdd haVe 
consisted of a range of Composite columns placed 
on high detached pedestals, and these oti high 
double plinths/ In all these buUdings, the front?, 
fttid even the colunms, are of brick, the entabla- 
tures of wood ; and the stucco with which both hare 
been covered, is peeling off. The meanness of the 
materials thus exposed, detracts of course very 
much from the magnificence of the city, but leaves 
undiminished the merit of the architect. 

The Basilica, or Palazzo delta RagionCy as the 
town-hall is called, is an example, in the restora- 
tion and adaptation of an old Gothic building, of 
the characteristic merits and defects of this great 
ai^hitect. The result, Mr. Woods says, is rich and 
harmonious, although, without the greatest nicety 
of tact, the composition would have been dis- 
pleasing, as it is not in agreement with the ar- 
tiingement of the anterior building, and the 
Columns are independent of the apparent strength 
of the edifice, with broken entablatures.* The 
great roof, which is too high for the building, k 

* * Even when obliged to contend with the coarsest Gothic 
at La Ragione, how skilfully has Falladio screened the ex- 
tertial barbarisms of that reversed hulk, by a Greek eleva- 
tion as pure as the original would admit 1* Forsyih, yoL ii. 
p. l,li(9. II eQn8i9t8 of two orders, Doric, Surmounted with 

5onic. The whole building is 217 feet by 124. The Last 
ndgement, by Titian, in this hall, ' is said to fcodtain 13,D00 
^^bld heads, b^des a multittidd of inTiirible omtjs!'-^ 
Woods, vok i. p« 849. 
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not the faulir of Falladio* InternaUijry tipte lower 
part is a market ; the upper, a great haJil^ which 1$ 
not haudsome* In the piazza in front of thi^ 
building, stand two large marble columns, which 
were erected here when the Venetian Republic 
became mistress of Vicenza. One of them is sur* 
mounted with the statue of St. John the Baptist; 
the other bore a winged lion. 

A triumphal arch leading to the Campo Marzo^ 
is another Palladian structure. But the boast of 
Palladio and of Vicenza, is the theatre of the 
Olympic Academy, in which, to use the.worda of 
Torsyth, ' we see this great practical antiquary 
restoring what, in his time, was lost to the world, 
the interior of an ancient theatre.' The proscenium, 
which is of wood, represents a magnificent arch 
looking down diverging streets, wliich are formed 
of wood on tlie principles of perspective. In the 
middle avenue, a very considerable effect of dis- 
tance is obtained; those on each side, opening 
into the middle, are nearly lost; those of the 
second openings on the right and left> look pretty 
well from certain points of view ; the end ones are 
failures. The proscenium is, in its architecture, 
very rich, but is miserably broken into small 
parts. It consists of two orders and an attic, ha^ 
clustered columns and pilasters, with breaks upon 
breaks, and abounds with figures and bas-reliefs, 
while the legitimate richness arising from fluting 
the columns and ornamenting the friezes, has been 
neglected.* The seats of the spectators are incon- 

* Critics differ respectbg this theatre. Mr. Woods 
thinks that the scene, the part most admired, borders upon 
trumpery. Hr. Forsyth finds fault with the wood aad 
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tfid^, tising aboVe edch other in a semi-cifete, 
and finished at top trith a Cotinthian colonnade of 
beatitifiil propOTtions. A profusion of statnen 
ornaments the buildiiig, but the roof has hitherto 
been only a temporary covering of wood, the 
fotids' of the theatre ndt having allowed of the 
completion of the design. A Vicentihe noble hae^ 
however, left a sum mr the purpose of adding a 
vaulted roof, according to the plan 6f the archi« 
tect, which will very greatly improve the effeci, 
and render it one of the most beautiful of mo- 
Aetn theatres. It h now seldom used for |mb* 
lie perfbtmances ; but in 1816, a concert wAt) 
given in it, when the Empferor Francis honoured 
tids city with his presence. There is a smaller 
theatte, but it willnot contain above 500 petsoni. 
The Gothic architecture Of Vicenza is of litti« 

stucco. ' The wooden streets of Scamozzi/ he says, ' should 
t)e swept awaj, and all the decorations of the scene, as well 
as the columns of the precinction, he eonrerted inter thd 
ftleftt innthle.* Mr. Oalifib admits^ that the fieeae produces 
• Tery good e£fect as nuMe decoration, without referenee td 
th0 actors ; hul^ as their length is scarcely more than twenty 
feet, (exaggerated to the eye hy th^ illusion of perspective,} 
a person who cotbes up from we furthest end, must a^p^Bt 
qtdte gigantic and extravagantly out of prapoition td fhtf 
nsene. £vea the pleasore of the optical iUusioa is impet" 
feet } fur theto is but one part of the theatre from whidi it 
procUices its full effect, namely, the middle of the fourth 
row ; but of these rows there are fourteen. . . , There may 
"be tootn iii all for about 1000 spectators. Tb these objec- 
iioas is added the obvious remark, thai there are vety few 
plays which this scene of action would suit ; and the dis- 
covery of the antient theatres at Herculaneutn and Pompeii, 
proved thaf, with regard ixi the sta^. Palladia was tatfltaken 
in his plan of fixed scenery.— •Gahfie, vol. i. pp. 102-^. 
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value. ' The Duomo has a &9ade which exhibits 
an ugly mixture of different styles : the interior is. 
a single nave nearly sixty feet in width» to which 
neither the height nor the length is in proportion^ 
The pillars, which are placed against the wail, 
belong to the pointed architecture which prevailed 
in this part of Italy during the thirteenth century. 
•JThe church of Sta. Corona is the best edifice of 
the middle ages in this city, and contains a fine 
picture. The Adoration of the Magi, by Paul 
Veronese. S. Lorenzo is now converted into a 
barn. The original church of Sta. Maria del 
Monte (or the Madonna di Monte Berico), situated 
pn a hill two miles from the town, was small and 
of pointed architecture ; but a large new part has 
been added, in the form of a Greek cross, which 
internally is very beautiful. What was the length 
of the old church, is the breadth of the present 
building. It has a cupola; and the general 
effect resembles that of Sir Christopher Wren's 
church of St. Stephen, Walbrook. 

A portico or covered gallery, 820 yards in 
length, leads up firom a triumphal arch to this 
church.* The arch is simple and elegant, imi-» 
tated in some degree from that of Titus, but is 
surmounted with a ridiculous little lion, and angels 
are represented on the spandrils. Another ap-* 
proach to the church is by a stair of 194 steps. 

* Mr. Pennington describes this noble covered way as 
' cut out of the solid rock.' One of the same sort, at 
Bologua, leads to the Madonna di San Luca. tMr. Wooda 
represents it as remarkable for nothing but its length, u(x 
ingenuity being displayed in overcoming the ill eflects ot 
sloping archittictme* 
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Thes M& on whack it stands^ ccMmnands a prospect 
which of itself repays the toil of the ascent Aa 
iatmense tract of unbroken level surface, rich with 
wood and eultivationt and diversified by the wind- 
ings of the little river Bacchiglione, is eeen to the 
southward ^ and the distant spires of Padua, and 
even of Venice^ may be descried. On the western 
side, you look down on the city of Vicenza with* 
its Palladian palaces. Northward, the mountains 
of Bassanoy commencmg at this point, sweep 
boldly round towards the head of the Adriatic, 
backed by the peaked summits of the more dis* 
tant Alps^ spotted or capped with snow, and 
clothed with mists and vapours. 

A fine natural terrace, forming part of this hiU, 
leads down to the Rotunda, a villa belonging to 
the Capra- family. ' This,' saya Mr. Woods, ^ is 
certainly Palladio's design, and must have been 
nearly completed by him, although Scamozzi lays 
claim to the honour of terminating it, with some 
alteration.* Externally, it partakes of the deso- 
late condition of everything at Yicenza ; but still, 
it i& exquisitely beautiful ; and the situation, at the 
extremity of a point of hill advancing from the 
general line, is not less delightful. No other 
position' would have suited the house so well, and 
no other house, either larger or smaller, or with 
any other arrangement, would have been so well 
adapted to the situation.' The plan is a square 

• Mr. Woods is willing to attribute to Scamozzi^ the 
heavy and inharmonious cornices of the doors^ &c. The 
too frightful oval holes for -windows in each pediment, are 
not in the original design; and the entablature over the' 
column is- strangely broken, for the purpose of placing an 
inscription over the middle intercolumniation. 
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with (btif frontd, eadh hairing an Idnic poilti^j 
In the centte is a circular saloon, lights from the 
cupola, of which, however, there is no external' 
appearance. From this, the huilding takes lift' 
name. Intetnsllly, it is equally admirable. It 
looks smaller than it really is, owing to the pre^ 
posterously massive ornaments about thfe doors. 
Tlie rooms form one suite of apartments. Four of 
these are intended foi* bed-rooms ; but this, accord* 
ing to the system of Italian manners, would bo 
no objection to their being thrown open to receive 
company ; and here, at whatever hour of the day, 
you are sure of shade, air, and beautiful scenery,-*^ 
luxuries which, under an Italian climate, may- 
compensate for the absence of the comforts ftnd 
conveniences of an English mansion. • It would 
be difficult,* Mr. Woods remarks, ' to accommO'-' 
date the design to our climate and manners, with* 
out spoiling it, even if a suitable situation could be 
found. In this essential particular, the three 
imitations we have, are all remarkably deficient'* 
The mtonte is the favourite residence of the Vlcen*- 
tine gentry, and is covered with their seatd and 
casino^. 

Few antiquities are contained \iathin the walls 
of Vicenza. Some ruins of a Roman theatre," the 
remains of an imperial palace, and a statue Of 
Iphigenia, peserved by the Dominicans, are all 

* One of these imitations is the Duke of Devooshire's 
. villa> at Chiswick : we do not know the other two. Mr. 
Forsyth considers the Vicentine villas as ' models more 
adapted to resist both our climate and our reasoning taste, 
than the airy, extravae^ant structures of the South.' Pal- 
ladio is said to have taken the idea of the Rotonda from a 
small structure near Padua. 
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that have escaped the ravages of tanie and the de- 
vastaUon of barbarians. In the palace of the 
CouAtess Yecchia, there are said to be some 
fine paintings by Luca Giordano and Tiepolo; 
but ^most all tlie valuable pictures in the city, were 
canried off by the French. 

Vicenza has manufactures of -silk, woollen, and 
leather ; and the Austrian Government has endea- 
voured to encourage them, by prohibiting the in- 
troduction of all foreign manufactures, but with 
little success. The principal clothing towns in the 
Vicentine are those of Tiene, Araignano, and 
Valdagno. The natives of this province, generally, 
discover an ingenuity, a shrewdness, and a genius 
as well as turn for manufactures, which distinguish 
them remarkably from the Paduans and the inha- 
bitants of the other parts of the Venetian Govern- 
ment Miv Stewart Rose, who resided for some 
time at Vicenza and in its neighbourhood, repre- 
sents the difference as most sinking to a traveller 
coming from the south. *• As you enter the 
Vicentine state, you may observe a visible im- 
provement in the mode of cultivation. The fields 
are kept cleaner, and every thing indicates supe- 
rior industry and exactness. . .* If we except the 
resemblance of dialect, and some community of 
trifling customs, Calais and Dover are not more 
unliker than these two towns (Padua and Vicenza), 

* This appearance of superior industry extends to the 
Veronese ; — on leaving which, Mr. Rose says, * you perceive 
that, though yon have turned your back upon Padua, you 
are approaching a/totf e/epAon/es^-the lumberine Lombard 
inhabitants of the Milanese.* But this Traveller is too 
IbAd of ibusing the Lombards. 
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long subjected to the same Government, and 'con- 
nected by fkcilities of communication both by- 
land and water. To say nothing of the exteriorities 
of the two cities, which present a most remarkable 
contrast, it would seem as if the inhabitsttits wefe 
of different blood, — as if a colony of Venetians, 
making a knight's move, had leaped oVer Padua, 
and established themselves at Yicenza, taking, 
perhaps, something of a new colouring from the 
change/* 

More than half of the Vicentine gentry are 
counts ; and this designation is so common, that 
the beggar almost always accosts the stranger as 
Sior Conte henedeto. The appellation of countess 
is still more liberally applied to women of a 
genteel appearance, and stands in place of madam, 
as sposa does among the lower orders of some 
parts of Piedmont, and padrona among those 
of Mantua. In urbanity and love of gossip, 
Mr. Rose says, the citizens of Vicenria resemble 
and rival those of Florence ; and their cUriosity i^ 
proverbial throughout the North of Italy. About 
a century ago, the lower classes were notorious 
for engaging themselves as assassins ; and a pro* 
verb is not yet out of date, which seems to authen- 
ticate the reproach : * / Vicentini ladrie Oftsassini* 
But the equal andrigoroUs administration of justice 
which the French introduced, is stated to have 
put a stop to this enormity; and assassination, 
except in cases of highway robbery, is nb\r un- 
known. 

Vicenza, in common with other parts of the 

* Rose, vol. i. p. l54. ' 
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Yei^eti^n territory, is very liable to iQtormittent 
fevers ; and Mr. Kose was led to make a curious 
calculation of the quantity of bark disposed of by 
'the four considerable apothecaries and about a 
4ozen inferior ones' in the city, during the summer 
and ^utumn, which, supposing his data to be 
correct, would make it amount to 3000 Z6. of 
bark ; and this he computes tP be more than suffi- 
cient to cure 24,000 agues. Yet, the city itself 
is comparatively salubrious. 

In ue mountains to the north of Vicenza, is 
the little district of Asiago, inhabited by a Teutonic 
colony knowp under the name of the Skhen 
Perghe or Setie Comuni, The district which 
they occupy, is an area of eighty-six square Italian 
miles ; containing, in addition to the seven burghs, 
twenty*four villages, and a population of about 
25,000 souls.^ It is almost entirely i^ountainous, 
aiid the site of |he capital is 800 toises above the 
level of the sea. Its most preoise limits are, the 
Srenta, ou the east ; the Asfico (a branch of the 
Baccliiglione), on the west; the Tyrolian Alps 
form 9t9 northern boundary, and to the south, it 
has the volcanic hills extending firom Marostria to 
Caltrapo, The tract of the Seven Commons is 
itself ca]pareou8. 

* The moral character of this people,' Mr. Bosp 
informs u^, ^ who till lately enjoyed a comparar 
tively free government! is, like that of most free 
men» and mqre espepjally of free mountaineers, 
simple, frank, and good. For the rest, their qua- 

* The dreadful year of pestilence and famios (1816) had 
reduced them &om 30jOqO to 25^000 «oula. 
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toms savour of a race long insulated from fteir 
neighbours. Some of these (but such are principaHy 
confined to the less civilized villages) remind one of 
some of the Celtic usages. Thus, they wake their 
dead the night before interment, performing certain* 
games about the bier. If a traveller dies by the 
way, they plant a cross upon the spot, and all who 
pass, 'cast a stone upon his cairn. Some go, on 
certain seasons of , the year, to the high places and 
woods, where it is supposed they worshipped their 
divinities ; but the origin of the custom is forgotten 
among themselves, they alleging no better reason 
for the practice, than that their fathers did so before 
them. If a man dies by violence, instead of cloth- 
ing him as the dead are usually clothed, they lay 
him out with a hat upon his head and shoes upon 
his feet, seeking to give him the appearance of a 
way-faring man, perhaps as symbolizing one sur- 
prised in the great journey of life. If a woman 
dies in child-birth, they lay her out, set off with all 
her bridal ornaments. Such are some of the most 
remarkable of their customs and observances. 

* This people, in the simplicity of their modes of 
life, are sufficient to themselves, cultivating all the 
productions of agriculture, except the vine, which 
their mountains are too cold to produce, and manu- 
jBi^turing all necessary articles, in some of which 
they even drive an export trade to Venice and 
the circumjacent cities. But the general mode of 
life is pastoral and migratory. When their moun- 
tains are covered with snow,' (early in October,) 
* they descend, in search of warmth and herbage, 
to the plains ; and you may see their beasts feeding 
on the ramparts of Padua, and the masters hutted 
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unto the waits. The ssme may be observed of 
them in all the odd comers and suburbs of Vi- 
cenza, and various other lowland towns, 

^ There is something very remarkable in the 
physiognomy of this people, who bear about them 
evident marks of a Teutonic origin. This is a 
wide word ; and there are those who trace them up 
to a more certain stem, and will have them to be 
the remains of the wreck of the Cimbri, defeated 
by Marius and Catulus. This opinion derives 
some countenance from Strabo, who, in his fifth 
book, among other races whom he plants in this 
tract of country, specifies the " Simbrij e quihus 
nomini Romatw hostes extiterunt cUiqui" But it 
is always to be remembered, that he speaks of 
different nations occupying the country I am de- 
scribing, and of the scattered Simbri^ or Cimbri^ 
as only one among several. But, if the region 
was occupied at the first, as it should appear, by 
various tribes, these mongrel mountaineers mixed 
their blood, in after times, with several other 
swarms, issuing out of what has been called the 
great northern hive. Ancient historians have re- 
corded many such local irruptions, and, above all, 
theit in the tune of Theodoric, who assigned to a 
quantity of Northern . men, habitations and lands 
among these mountains.. .Instead, therefore, of 
considering these people as legitimate sons of the 
Cimhri, it is surely more consonant to all the 
evidence of history, to say, that the flux and reflux 
of Teutonic invaders at different periods, deposited 
this back-water of barbarians, who have no better 
title to the denomination they have assumed, than 

VOL. II. . . H , 
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tiie inhabitants of KeBt and Sussex have to a Bel- 
gic, or those of Suffolk to a Danish origin.* 

*' It should seem that the fidelity with which 
they served the lords to whom they became sub- 
ject, had won from those petty tyrants many pri- 
vileges at an early period of modem Italian 8t9iy ; 
and there exist authentic monuments of those ac- 
corded them by the Yiscontis and the Scaligers. 
They did not experience less indulgence from the 
Venetian Republic on falhng under her dominion ; 
for though they were subjected, as to many points, 
to the provincial government of the circle in which 
they lay, they, in many other respects, legislated 
for themselves, and may be said to have had a 
parliament of their own, whose place of sittings is 
still to be seen in the town of Asiago. It will, 
however, be scarcely necessary to add, that the 
Setie Comuni lost their privileges on being sub- 
jected to the yoke of Austria. They are now en- 
tirely subjected to the provincial government of 
Vicenza.'t 

From Vicenza to Padua (properly Padova), a dis- 
tance of eighteen miles, a well-made road, higher 
than the level of the fields, runs between ditches, 
over the low and fertile plain. All beauty of scenery 

* Mr. Rose has given a brief specimen of the language of 
the Setie Comuni, A complete vocabulary has been fur- 
nished by Marco Pezzi, in his work Dei Gmhri Feronen 
e Ficentitti, Veion. 1763. It comes so near to the modem 
German, that there would seem to be little room to doubt 
their being a comparatively recent colony. Panvinius is 
the earliest author who notices the tradition respecting theso 
Italian CimJbri, — Cramer^s Italy, vol. i. p. 125. 

t Rose's Letten^ vol..i. pp. 247-252 3 256. 
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now disappearg. Willows in all thdx poUatd ugli« 
ness, and long, lank poplars, trimmed up to the top, 
a^ord a yearly crop of faggots, the only fuel of 
the country, and contribute their full share of de- 
formity towards its general appearance. The 
tops of the pollarded treeS; near Vicenza, may be 
seen cut almost in the sh^)e of goblets, for the 
sake of holding, what are called scartoffi^ — the 
leaves of the maize, placed there for drying. 
Potatoes are often cultivated amidst the com. 
On the road may be seen immense butts full of 
grapes, mounted upon clumsy waggons* to which 
diey are secured by such iron rings and chains as 
would hold a frigate at her moorings, dragged 
' along by four, six, or eight oxen, when a proper 
'vehicle would not require more than a pair. These 
oxen are very fine animals, of a large breed, of an 
ashy-grey colour, but almost white on the back, 
and with immensely large horns, which are often 
tipped with steel. Such is the care taken to keep 
them clean, that, to prevent the long tufty taU 
from gathering dirt, it is fastened to their side by a 
girth fantastically bedecked with artificial flowers 
and knots of ribbons. Ladies and gentlemen are 
also met driving about in shabby Uttle carriages 
on two high wheels, drawn by a poor jade of a 
horse harnessed with ropes. Mounted behind the 
vehicle is seen the driver,-^an ill-looking boy 
with uncombed locks and naked legs, of the colour 
of red ink up to the knees from having been in 
the wine tub, treading grapes,* — who brandishes 

* ' l^e process of refining wine, more necessary here than 
dsewhere, though used in every other country of fiuropei 
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his whip over the heads of his master and mis- 
tress, vociferating encouragement ^nd threats to 
the poor beast with 'all his might. In contrast to 
this ' gig-horse,' may be seen, however, a breed 
of stout carriage horses, bull-necked and muscular, 
generally black, with flowing manes and tails, 
and trotting high; the living models of antique 
horses, but a totally different animal from the 
Arabian. The flocks of sheep exhibit too, Mr. 
Simond says, ' a sort of antique make and cast of 
countenance, such as is seen in ancient bas-reliefs, 
with aquiline noses, pendulous ears, and long legs/ 
The shepherds still wear their long brown cloaks 
thrown over one shoulder a r antique. The breed 
of hogs, for which the swampy forests of Lombardy 
were famous in ancient times, struck this Traveller 
as superior to that of the -sheep.* 

' Padua,' says Mr. Kose; * is a city which, be- 
yond all other unhappy towns, disappoints, the ex- 
pectations of the traveller. Its streets, flanked on 
both sides with arcades, present such an appear- 
ance of melancholy monotony as leaves no room 
for regret that Nero did not realize, as he in- 
tended, the same design at Home, though it is 
true that these afford a great convenience in the 
hot, and in the rainy season. Add dirt to dulness, 
and to that an air little superior to what is breathed 
by a cat in an air-pump, and you will have an 
adequate idea of Padua. The ugliness, however, 

is tinknown in Italy, where people drink their wine, dregs, 
dirt, and all.' — Rose's Letters, rol. i. p. 194. 

* Simond, pp. 31,2. — Bishop Burnet remarks, that al^ 
the cattle of Italy are grey and white, and all their hogs 
black, except in the Bologaese, where they are red. 
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ef an Italian city is never unredeemed deformity ; 
and even Padua has one pleasing and interesting 
feature in the Prd dela Vale, 

* The Prh dela Vale, formerly a marsh, (as its 
name implies,) bears some resemblance to a Lon- 
don square ; but the interior, the principal point of 
likeness, is inclosed and ornamented in a very 
different style. This is shut off by a circular branch 
of running water, brought from the Brenta, the 
banks of which are fringed with a double rank of 
statues, the exterior facing outwards, and the in- 
terior, inwards. These are all worthies of the place ; 
and it may be rema*rked, that this sort or apo- 
theosis of their citizens (as here and at Verona) 
is peculiar to Venetian to\vns. 

' Still, this is the only local beauty in Padua ; 
yet is this city the favourite summer residence of 
the Venetians, who here re-enact the same round 
of life which they live in the place of St. Mark. 
One would imagine, that if he had no taste for 
rural beauties, the Venetian might choose a more 
salutary air; and that Ke had had enough of 
mosquitoes, not to seek a place where they may be 
said to have established their head-quarters, and 
only to divide their power with the flies and fleas.'* 

In this account of the place will easily be de- 
tected something of the spirit of caricature, as the 
spirit of romance characterizes the following very 
slight but lively sketch, which may serve as an 
agreeable preface to more detailed description. 

' I spent two days in Old Padua. It is a place 
where I could for many weeks have lingered. I 
think it suited to a reading, sauntering man.t 

♦ Rose^ vol. i. pp. 51 — 3. 

•f- • Padua,' says Forsyth, * has contracted from its long, 
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There are long arcades, and there are old-fashioned 
houses, and old-fashioned furniture, and book- 
stalls at the street-corners. There is a pleasant 
rirer, and there are green gardens, and turfy 
rampairts, and the snowy Alps are to be seen from 
them. Tthe building of the University is vety 
small: it has a court with a cloister below and 
galleries aboye ; on the walls are many coats of 
Urms of those who have studied at " learned Padua/' 
You hiay look into the bare and empty schools. 
At the time I was there, it was a season of vaca- 
tion, and very few students were to be seen in 
the city. 

* In the centre of a large open space, or square, 
there is an adorned spot, called Prato della VaUe, 
It is a eiitjular meadow, with flagged walks, with 
a small canal round it. On either bank of this 
canal are placed the statues of all the famous men 
who were taught at Padua. This island prome- 
nade, having seats, and shrubs, and ornamental 
monuments, and vases, and magically guarded all 
round by these silent protectors of the ftiriie of 
OW Padua, is a pleasant place to stroll in. You 
will meet no one, and may talk to yourself tlnob- 
served : indeed, you may do that anywhere in Italy ; 
for moving lips and the gestures of delight or dis- 
appointment, as men walking alone express those 
feelings, excite no astonishment in Italy The 
church of Santa Giustina^ in a comer of this 
square, is a noble building, and the interior light 
and grand. As you look at four large and four 
smaller cupolas from without, it is mosque-Kke. 
l^e church of fif. Antonio, the tutelar saint^ is a 

low porticoes 9nd its gloomy churches, a grave^ old vacancy 
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curious old Gothic edifice, with pictures, tombs, 
shrines, four organs, and, when I was in it, a most 
numerous congregation. After mass, the crowd 
of country devotees came flocking to the chapel of 
the sanctuary, where the relics of St. Anthony are 
preserved, and kissed every statue and small relief 
aroxmd. There is, near this church, an equestrian 
statue, in bronze, of a Venetian general ;* and 
there ia a college near, with fresco paintings by 
Titian and his school, representing the life and 
miracles of St. Anthony. 

' They shew you a curious old house, which 
they call that of the great Livy. This can no more 
be swallowed by the greediest hunter after recol- 
lections and sensations, than the tomb of Antenor 
in another street. Livy's house is, however, just 
such a one as an old lover of black-letter books 
would like for his dwelling.! One of the finest 
and most singular buildings here, is the large hall 
in the Palace of Justice. It is 300 feet long and 
100 feet broad, and very lofty ; yet is there no 
pillar or column to support the roof. The walls 
are painted in small compartments, with curious 
scenes and symbols. There is a monument here 
to the memory of livy; and one to a chaste 
matron who defended her honour to the death about 
two centuries ago. At the bottom of the hall are 
two Egyptian statues, black and lion-headed, the 
gifts of Belzoni to his native city. But for the 
bold impulses of his nature, and his fearless fol- 
lowing of them, Belzoni might have lived and died 
shaving beards in Padua. 

^ Hie Gaptain-Gieiieral Gatta Melata. 
t Mr, Woods inquired for the house of Livy in } 81 6, hut 
was told that it is desttoy^d. 
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' There are many other things to see here* 
Two rivers flow through the town. There are 
squares with porticoes ; there are the remains of 
the ancient city's walls ; there are some handsome 
gates ; and as the space within the later fortifica- 
tions (now all neglected) is large, you find gar- 
dens, and almost country houses, within the gates. 
Everything a man might require to make life easy, 
would he procurable at Padua ; and such men as 
love that old book. Burton's Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, might carry it with them to a quiet lodging 
in Padua, and sit in the shade and eat grapes in the 
summer, and pile up a wood-fire and drink good 
wine in the winter, and live in peadte. I am speak- 
ing only to college-hermits, or antiquaries, or 
weavers of old tales ; solitary, forlorn men, un- 
wedded, and without professions, or health for 
active life : such, I am sure I do not err, such 
men would like Padua/* 

Now let us hear what the architect has to say 
of Padua. 

To begin with the church of St. Anthony of 
Padua, * the most powerful of miracle-workers,' 
who has been allowed, it seems, to take usurped 
possession of an edifice originally consecrated to 
the Madonna. Mr. Woods describes it as ' a vast 
pile of uncommon ugliness in every part ; exhi- 
biting seven domes, with a small octagonal tower 
above the gable of the front, two high octagonal 
towers near the choir, and a lofty cone in the 
centre, surmounted by an angel.' The architect 
of the facade, which is 128 feet long and 93 
feet liigh, is said to have been Niccola da Pisa, to 

* Scenes and Impressions; &c.; pp. 402 — 7* 
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whom is also < attributed the design of the whole 
ediiice. According to the current account, pre- 
parations, were made almost immediately after the 
death and canonization of the Gran Taumaturgo^ 
for erecting an immense church in l^s honour ; but 
political disorders suspended the execution, so that 
no material progress was made till 1259. In 1307, 
tlie whole was. finished, except one cupola and the 
internal work of the choir, wnich was not perfected 
till 1424. The church is 326 feet in length, 160 
feet wide in the transept, and 128 feet high in the 
domes. The internal architecture is so odd and 
complicated,. that it would require a very long de- 
scription to make the arrangement understood, and 
would not repay the trouble. The doubt suggests 
itself, however, whether this strange piece of archi- 
tecture is not, in part at least, a rifacimento, — 
whether the cupolas and the facade have not been 
grafted upon the original edifice, and the awkward- 
ness and complication of the plan may not be the 
result of incongruous adaptation.* A circular 
sanctuary behind the choir, forms evidently no part 
of the original structure. 

The shrine of the saint is • as splendid as gold 
and marble can make it; £^nd the lower part, 
which is a range of five arches on columns, is 
good ; the top is overloaded with a double attic. 
Roundabout it are representations, in mezzo relievo, 

• 41 It is Addison who states, that the church was formerly 
consecrated to the Blessed Virgin ; we know not on what au-< 
thority. Evelyn describes the chuYch, in 1645, as consisting 
of only ^ve handsome cupolas leaded, and styles it ' a /a 
Greca / He was possibly mistaken in the number of domes ; 
otherwise two must since have been added* 

H 5 
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at the miracles ascribed to St. Anthony, * exqui- 
sitely wrought in white marWe' (as Evelyn has it) 

* by the three famous sculptors, Tullius Lombardus, 
Jacobus SansovinuB, and Hieronymo Compagno. 
A little higher is the quire, walled, parapet fashion, 
with sundry coloured stone, hsM-relievo, the work 
of Andrea Kiccii.* The wainscot of the quire 
is rarely inlaid and carved. Here are the se- 
pulchres of many famous persons, as of Rodolphus 
Fulgosi, &c. ; Jtnd among the test, one that for 
an exploit at sea has a oaXLej exquisitely carved 
therera.'t 8 J- 4 3 

The body of the Saint is said to be inclosed in 
a sarcophagus under the altaf . * There are' narrow 
clefts,' says Addison, ' in the monument that stands 
over him, where good Catholics rub their beads, 
and smell his bones, which, they say, have in them 
a natural perfume, though very like apoplectic bal- 
sam ; ana what would make one suspect that they 
rub the marble with it, it is observed that the scent 
is stronger in the morning than at night.J There 
are abundance of inscriptions and pictures hung up 

^ Andrea Crispo Briosio, surnamed H Riccio. Mr. Woods 
Bientions two bronse pannels hy this artist as very fine. ' The 
figures are iramerous, and there is a good deal of charafctev 
and variety in the heads both of men and horses. There is 
also a magnificent bronze candelabrum, fifteen feet higb^ 
by the same artist.* 

f Evelyn's Mem. vol. i. p. 193. 

i Eustace says, that when he visited the StmtOf ihe source 
of ointment had loi^ been dried, the perfnmes had evapo« 
rated, the crowds of votaries had disappeared ; and he some- 
what indistinctly intimates a doubt of the veracity of our 

* illttstxious Ttinlkit,* wUch reileeis only discredit upon 
himself. 
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by Lis votaries in several parts of the church j for 
it is the way of those that are in any signal danger, 
to implore his aid ; and if they come off safe, they 
call their deliverance a miracle, and perhaptf 
hang up the picture or description of it in the 
church.** The hlaze of tapers and the smoke of 
incense still surround the gorgeous shrine of the 
wonder-working saint, but his remains have lost 
the power of emitting celestial odours. His chin 
and tongue — that tongue which uttered the edify- 
ing seniion to the fishes of the Adriatic, that drew 
from them the mute shew of gratitude and pro- 
found humilityt — are preserved in a separate cha- 
pel, in a crystal vessel ; and the precious relic is 
shewn to all who have the curiosity to see it. The 
portrait of St Anthony, in fresco, by Giotto, 
adorns the walls of the choir. It represents a fat, 
contented-looking personage, with an intelligent, 
good-humoured countenance, and nothing about 
him of the ascetic. Bishop Burnet speaks of the 
devotion that was paid to this saint all over Lom- 
bardy in his time, as amazing. • He is called, by 
way of excellence, II Santo, and the beggars ge- 
nerally ask alms for his sake.* This is in charac- 
ter, for he was a Franciscan. Though he takes 
his name from this city, where he died in 1230, he 

* Addison's Remarks, p. 47. — ^This custom of hanging 
up votive pictures, limbs in wax, &c., which often sadly dis- 
figures the Roman churches, is * certainly derived,* as 
Addison remarks, * from the old heathen, who used, upon 
iheir recovery, to make an offering in wood, metal, or clay, 
of the part that had been afi)icted with distemper to the 
deity that delivered them.* 

i- The legend is given at length by Addison in Italian, 
and English. 
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was born at Lisbon. So great was tbe odour of 
his sanctity or tbe fame of his miracles, that he 
was canonized within a year of his death by Pope 
Gregory IX. 

The church of Sia. Giustina^ attached to a 
magnificent Benedictine abbey, is mentioned by 
Evelyn as an * excellent piece of architecture of 
Andrea Palladio.' Bishop Burnet describes it aa 
' a church so well ordered within, the architecture 
is so beautiful, and it is so well enlightened, that, 
if the outside answered to the inside, it would be 
one of the best churches of Italy ;* but the build- 
ing is of brick, and it hath no frontispiece. There 
are many new altars, made as fine as they are 
idolatrous, all full of statues of marble. This 
abbjey hath 100,000 ducats of revenue, and so by 
its wealth one may conclude that it belonged to the 
Benedictine order.' Addison speaks of this church 
in terms of similar admbration, describing it as the 
most handsome, luminous, disencumbered building 
in the inside, that he had ever seen, and as esteemed 
by many artists one of the finest works in Italy. 

The nave of this church is covered with a line 
of five cupolas, and the transept has on each side 
a single cupola deeper and broader than the others. 
Although these produce a good effect in the in- 
terior, they give to the outside of the church a 
resemblance to a mosque, and, with one high 

* The external stone casing has never been executed, for 
a very sufficient reason, Mr. Forsyth says; * not the want 
of money, but the possession of it. Some pious simpleton, 
as they represented to me, ambitious to figure on so grand 
an edifice, left a large sum which the monks were to enjoy 
until they completed the front i* 



t<iwer, render it almost as ugly, Mr. Woods says, 
as that of St. Anthony. The first thing that struck 
this Traveller in the interior, was the whitewash 
with wliich walls, columns, and arches, are co- 
vered. ' It is wonderful,* he remarks, ' how much 
this empty glare can spoil the effect of the finest 
huilding. After the first impression of this had 
passed off, I admired with the rest of the world. 
The excellence of the huilding consists in the great 
space between the piers, equal to the width of the 
nave, and the loftiness of the side arches. The 
nave is 182 feet long, 35 feet wide, and 82 feet 
high ; the aisles are 19 feet wide, and 41 feet high. 
The transept is 252 feet long, 39 wide, and 82 high. 
The piers of the nave are twelve feet square. Two 
little chapels open into each of the recesses form- 
ing the side-aisle. These are badly managed, 
and the details are execrable ; but the general dis« 
position has an appearance of space and airiness 
which is very magnificent.' 

Mr. Forsyth seems to have been equally im- 
pressed with the grandeur of the architecture 
of Santa Gvustina. The Ionic aisles, he says, 
' stand in that middle sphere between the ele- 
gant and the sublime, which may be called the 
noble.' * This church,' he adds, ' like a true Bene- 
dictine, is rich in the spiritual and the temporal, 
in sculpture and painting, in the bones of three 
thousand saints^ and the disputed bodies of two 
apostles.* Paul Veronese's Martyrdom of St. 

* After mentioniu^ a stone on which divers primitive 
Christians are said to have been decapitated, Evelyn adds : 
' In another place, to which leads a cloister well painted, is 
a dry well, covered with a brass-work grate^ wherein are the 
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Jttstina still reftains here. Periodi's Dead ClMst 
is a grand composition in statuaiy, without one 
particle of the sublime.' 

The Abbey itself deserves attention. Evelyn 
mentions the dormitory as exceedingly commo- 
dious and stately ; but what pleased him most was 
* the old cloister, so well painted with the legend- 
ary saints, miiigled with many ancient inscriptions 
and pieces of urns, dug up, it seems, at the foun- 
dation of the church.' 

The foundations of iSta. Gi/ustina axe said to 
have been begun in 1502 ; but the soil Was found 
so loosfe and marshy, that little progress could be 
made: one hole was so large and deep, that it 
swallowed up all the materials prepared for thfe 
Whole edifice. The work was therefore suspended 
till 1521, when it was resumed on a different de- 
sign, but so as to make use of the old foundations. 
This was the work of Andrea Crispo (II Riccio) j 
and the building was finished ill seventy years. 
The design^ however, is Said to have been fur-'- 
Aished by Palladio.t 

bones of divers martyrs. They shew also the bones of St, 
Luke in an old alabaster coffin ; three of the Holy Inno- 
cents ; and the bodies of St. Maximus and Prosdodmns 
(St. Peter's disciple, first bishop of Padaa\* — Evelyn's 
Mem. vol. i. p. 194. We know not to what two apostles 
Mr. Forsyth refers ; but he has apparentiy mistaken thd 
names of the saints. 

+ Woods, vol. i. p. 248. Forsyth, vol. ii. p. 125. The first 
architect is said to have been P. Girolamo di Brescia. If 
Bishop Burnet had not mentioned the cupolas, we should 
have been led to suspect that they were added since Evelyn's 
time, as he spaks only of ' a stately cupola covering the 
high altar/ which, he says, *is ofpietra commessa, consisting 
of flowers very natorally done;' and ' the quite is inlaid 
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Th6 Cfitliedtal is a lar^e church of Orecian archi- 
tecture, built of brick, but intended to receive a 
stone front, which has not been executed. The 
plan seems to consist of two Greek crosses, one 
beyond the other, of which the ftirther one is the 
latger. This church contains nothing curious or 
remarkable, except a miraculous Madonna, painted 
by Giotto in the style of the Greek image-makets, 
and sparingly exhibited under a gauze veil ; a 
tnodem monument to Petrarch, Who was a canon 
of this cathedral ; and his portrait, in the sacristy ; 
in which also there is a Madonna and Child, by 
Titian * ' 

One of the Gothic buildings which' appeared td 
Mr. Woods the most striking, is the church of the 
Eremitani; not so much from any architectural 
beauty as for the effect of light It is a siitlpl^ 
room, without columns or pilasters, and with a 
woodeti roof of no merit. The original light seems 
to have been a small circular window at the west- 
6m end ; but two side windows have been added. 
The walls are adorned with altars, though without 
recesses ; but at the end is an apsis or recess for 
the high altar, which has three very small windows 
of its own, and, together with the altar itself, is 
rich with painting and gilding. In this church 

with several sorts of woocl, representing the holy history, 
finished with etceeding industry.* 

* ' Another of Falladio*s fine conceptions is the cathedral 
of Padua ; slightly disfigured, however, by its seven cnpdlaS) 
as Sia. Justina is by its eight.' — Simond, p. 65. This Tra< 
veller must refei; to S. Antonio as the cathedral Bishop 
Burnet say* : < The dome (dumno) is to imcieilt tmd mean 
building.' . b 
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there is a beautiful Johu the Baptist, by Guido, 
which seems almost to stand out in relief. 

* In the Baptistery, and in the church of the 
ArenUj the principal objects are the paintings of 
Giotto and Giusto : in the productions of the 
latter, the relief is very perfect, in spite of the gild- 
ing with which, as usual in that age, the pictures 
abound.' 

In the church of S. Rocco, there is a Madojina 
and Child behind the altar, which Mr. Woods mis- 
took at first for one of those painted figures so 
common in Italian churches 5 and it was not till 
he revisited the church, that he discovered it to be 
an early painting by Bonconsigli.* 

La Madre Dolente is mentioned by this Traveller 
as curious from its singular architecture. An 
oblong room, with a small cupola rising on four 
columns in the centre, leads to a circular structure 
covered with a larger dome, in which the groins are 
made to unite with the arch of entrance, and with 
those of four semi-circular side chapels: eight 
columns support a circular lantern above the 
dome, the altar standing in the centrQ.t 

8, Gaetano is a small church, ^ only a dome and 
chapel, but a rich and splendid mass of beautiful 
marble, paintings, and sculpture.'J A fine picture 
by Titian, representing the Doge of Venice taking 
possession of Fadua ; a beautiful monument, by Ca- 
nova, to the memory of Frederic William George, 
Prince of Orange Nassau, a general in the Aus- 
trian service, who died of a wound at Padua at th& 

* Woods, vol. i. pp. 247, 250. f lb. p. 249. 

X PenniDgtoD, vol iL p. 204. 



age of twenty-five ; and two ancient tombs of the 
Carrara family ; are to be seen in another church, 
of which we are unable to give the dedicatory 
name.* 

Of the ninety-five churches which Padua is said 
to contain, we have now noticed all that we find 
described or even referred to by any of our tra-» 
vellers; probably all that are very remarkable. 
Among the other public buildings, the Town Hall, 
commonly called II Salone, (otherwise the Pa- 
lazzo di Ragione or di GimUzia^) has already 
been slightly mentioned, but it claims a further 
description. The building was commenced in 
1172, but was not completed till 1306. It is 
boasted of as the largest room in Europe without 
columns; but the measurements are variously 
stated. According to Mr. Woods, it is not above 
240 feet in length and 80 feet in breadth, while 
the usual statements make its length 300 feet, and 
the width, lOO.f What is very singular, it is not 

• Sketches of Italy,' &c. vol. iv. p. 134. The Writer had 
forgotten the name of the church, and we find no mention 
of these tomhs elsewhere. Mr. Simond says : ' All the 
churches of Padua were stripped of their gold and silver 
ornaments by the French, whose plunder was carried on 
systematically by commissioners; viz. Sibo, an Italian 
priest, who knew best where to lay his hands, and Fortis, a 
Fiendiman.' Some of the treasures, however, appear to 
have escaped, and some were ransomed. 

f The Author of Sketches in Italy exaggerates the width 
to 150 feet! Mr. Simond says: ' Its four insulated walls, 
not strengthened by abutments or mutual binding of any 
sort, have, for six hundred years and upwards, borne the 
weight of a cumbrous roo^ and withstood unmoved the 
shocks of several earthquakes. Westminster Hall, 275 feet 
by 75j and supported every way, is notl^ngto this.' Clearly 
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rectangular. The roof is (tf dark, carved wood, 
shaped like a reversed keel, and is sustained by 
multittdM of iron tie* {chiave). The walls Were 
originally painted in fresco by Giotto and his 
scholars, but were * retouched' in 1763, by Zan- 
noni. In addition to the curiosities already re- 
ferred to as contained in this Hall, liiay be men- 
tioned the elevated stone, inscribed with the words 
Lapis Vituperiiy which formerly setved, by a 
simple process, all the purpose of our insolvent 
courts. Any unfortunate citizen who found him- 
self unable to pay his debts, and was willing to 
swear that he was not worth five pounds, waft 
thrice seated by the bailiffs upon this stone, bare, 
and in full hall, each time repeating the words Cedo 
honUy and was by this ordeal cleared from liability 
to any further prosecution. * But this is a pu- 
nishment,' says Addison, * that nobody has sub- 
mitted to these four-and-twenty years.'* 

Externally, this Hall is splendid in its own style, 
but that style is not beautifrd. Its two fronts are 
omameiited with double open galleries ; the lower 
story supported on low, massy columns, now 

not, iftltis dtfltenient wefe in any respect accurate. Min. 
Bt]trke, oil the ofhef hand^ tells ns, that the original ceiling, 
painted by Giotto, was destroyed in consequence of the roof 
blowing off! Evelyn describes the hall as ^ all covered with 
lead/ The internal dimensions of King's Golle^, Gatn- 
bridge, are 291 feet by 45^ and 78 in height. 

* * None of the confined debtors,' says Mr. Howard, in 
his Observations on the Prisons of Padua, ' would sit on 
the elevated stone in the g^at hall ; and I was informed, 
that not one had submitted to this ignominy these ten years.' 
The same custom is said to hove been farmerly prerwoDt in 
"w dtias of Italy. 



mu6h fcdncealed by Bhops placed between, and tiio 
upper on pillars ciiF red Verona marble. Evelyn 
fnentions it as having suggested the nobler design 
of the Hall of Justice at Yicensa. Adjacent to it is 
a very handsome edifice, the residence of the P^- 
deitd, the governor of the city. 

One relic and monument of the barbarous ages 
will excite shuddering recollections in those whom 
Sismondi's interesting History of the Italian Re-* 
publics has familiarized with the name of EKse- 
lino or Ecc^lino III., the fetocious lord of Fadua^ 
Vicenza, and, Verona. The tower is still used as 
an obsetvatory, ftom Which^ being much devoted to 
astrology, he is said to have watched the aspect 
and conjunctions of tlie planets^ — . 

" * an old dungeon f ower, 
Whence blood ran obce, the tower of Ezzelin/ 

The mention of this execrable tyrant, styled by 
Ariosto, — 

— * itHmanhitmo ttrtatnd* 
Cke jh credutojt^lio dei demottioy''-^ 

seeml^ to call for a brief sketch of the politlcat 
history of this ancient city. 

The poetic legend which ascribed the founda- 
tion of Pai€ttnum to Antenor, a Trojan prince, 
must be admitted to vouch at least for its Ingh an* 
tiquity. In the 450th |jear of Rome, the ancient 
Patavinians are recorded to have repulsed from 
their shores a party of Spartan invaders, who, 
driven by contrary winds from Tarentum, had 
taken shelter at the mouth of the Brenta, near 
Fusina, and thence made a descent upon the de- 
fenceless villages. The shields of the Greeks and 
the beaks of their galleys, Livy infortna us, were 
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suspended in the Temple of Juno ; and an annual 
mock fight on the Brenta, perpetuated the memory 
of the triumph. Strabo speaks of Patavium as the 
greatest and most flourishing city in the north of 
Italy. In his time, it numbered 500 Roman 
knights among its citizens, and could at one period 
send 20,000 men into the field. Its manufactures 
of cloth and woollen stuffs were renowned through- 
out Italy ; and its wealth, celebrity, and import- 
ance entitled it to be regarded as the capital of 
ancient Venetia. Vessels could come up to the 
city from the sea, a distance of 250 stadia, by the 
MeduacuSy which had a capacious port at its 
mouth.* 

After having shared in the glory of Rome, this 
city shared in her disasters ; was plundered and 
depopulated by the Goths, and successively bore 
the yoke of the Lombards, the Franks, and the 
Germans. In the twelfth century, Padua was go- 
verned, like the other cities of Lombardy, by its 
podestaty who was elected by the citizens; but 
the office, from being at first die object of contest 
between rival factions, became at length the here- 
ditary possession of the most powerful noble. At 
the time that the contests between the two great 
factions of Guelfs and Ghibellines were at their 
height, Eccelino da Roimmo, whose castles lay 
between Verona and PadBa, was, under the in- 
fluence of the GhibelUne party, chosen podestat of 
the former city. At his invitation, in 1236, the 
Emperor Frederic II. entered Italy, and after having 
sacked Vicenza, left his troops under the command 

* Cramer^ ToLi. pp. 120^122. 



of his partisan, who obtained by hia intrigues the 
possession of Padua. In the management of his new 
conquest, Eccelino acted with a vigour and policy 
which, had it been controlled by humanity, and 
sanctioned by justice^ might have claimed admira* 
tion*. He carried off hostages, enrolled citizens 
among his troops, and punished with signal seve- 
rity all attempts at emigration. It was not till 
his authority was firmly established, that the san* 
^nary character of the tyrant began to develop 
itself in the most remorseless cruelties. The scaf- 
fold was made to flow with the blood of the nume- 
rous victims of his ambition or jealousy, among 
whom was his own nephew; and new prisons 
were built to receive in crowds the partisans or 
friends of those whom he had destroyed. Verona 
was cursed with the presence of the tyrant in per- 
son. Padua was governed by one of his nephews, 
Ansedisio de* Guidotti, — a monster as blood? 
thirsty as his master ; and his other towns and 
castles were consigned to the rule of men of the 
same stamp. 

The death of the Emperor Frederic II., in 1250, 
gave new energy to the ferocity of Eccelino. Consi- 
&ring himself now as an independent potentate, he 
sigs^Iized his absolute power by the murder of 
the most distinguished individuals in his dominions. 
The pretence of a detected conspiracy was seized 
to commence an unparalleled slaughter. Skilful 
merchants, enlightened advocates, prelates, and 
other ecclesiastics distinguished by their talents or 
jHety, perished on the scaffold, and their property 
was confiscated. Noble matrons and delicate and 
beautiful virgins wasted away in unknown dun* 



geoas amid pestileoce and every species of cniel 
injury. By day and by night might be heard the 
shrieks and groans of the tortured or the dying* 
One is ready to suspect of exaggeration the laa* 
guage of the contenoporary chroniclers, who record 
the almost incredible atrocities of this insatiable 
homicide and ' envenomed dragon.' At length, 
the general abhorrence excited by his cringes, to- 
gether with the more powerful motive of a dread 
of his talents and ambition, stirred up a crusade of 
the neighbouring powers against 14m, under the 
auspices of Pope Alexander IV, At its head were 
the archbishop of Havenna, and Marco !Badpero, a 
Venetian general ; and the cities of Ferrara, Man- 
tua, and Trent, with the powerful republic of Bo- 
logna, declared against the tyrant. On the banks 
of the Mincio, Eccelino received the intelligeppe 
that Padua had been carried by assault and pil- 
laged by the crusaders. He had in his army, at 
this time, 11,000 Padovese, comprising one-^third 
of his force. Fearing their defection, he contrived, 
by a series of perfidious measures, to secure the 
whole of that number, including the flower and 
strength of Padua, in different prisons, where, by 
famine, fire, or sword, they were all cut off, with 
the exception of about 200 persons. At last, 
in 1259, tliis enemy of the human race was 4e- 
feated and made prisoner, in a bold attempt tp 
make himself master of Milan. The Marquis 
d'£ste, who was at the head of t^he viptorious 
army, protected liis captive from outrage, and sur- 
gical aid was offered him ; but £ccelino sullenly 
rejecting all alleviation of his fate, is said to have 
torn open hia wounds ', and on Ihe elevQnUi day of 
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Im captivity, died at SoaciiiQ, in the 6&th y«ay of 

his age ; * for whose death,' says an old chroni- 
cler, ' may the name of the Lord be blessed 
through ages and ages, and beyond !*^ 

This specimen of the history of Italy in the 
middle ages, making every allowance for the co-* 
lojuring which the Guelfic prejudices of monkish 
chroniclers may have led them to throw into the 
composition, affords but too faithful a picture of 
those barbarous times. It is remarkable, that the 
year in which Ecpelino perished, is that in wlxich 
the building of the church of S. Antonio at Padua 
is said to have been recommenced ; so soon had 
the clergy at least recovered from the effects of his 
tyrannical cruelties and exactions. Towards the 
clo^ pf this same century, the thirteenth, tlie Uni- 
versity of Padua appears to have been first esta- 
blished by some professors and scholars who 
seceded from BQlogna.t In the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Padua owned tlie sway of the Carrara family. 
At thp beginning of the fifteenth, it had come into 
the possession of the Venetian Republic ; and a 
law enacted in 1407, secured to it the exclusive 
privileges of a university, forbidding the teaching 
of any science, the rudiments of grammar ex- 
cepted, in any other city of the Republic. 

And now commences the era of the literary 
glory of Padua, where Dante, Petrarch, and Tasso, 

^ Sismondt, Hui, des Bepubiiquea Baiiamtg. See also 
Koscoe's Landscape Annual, 1830, pp. 166 — 172. 

t Tiraboschi, as cited by Cadell. Eustace says, ' about 
the end of the eleventh century/ but he is always inaccurate. 
In Malte BroDi we find 1221 £7ven as the date of founda- 
tioiu 
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and even our own Chaucer, are said to have pro- 
secuted their studies.* During the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, its university was crowded 
with scholars, attracted from all parts of Europe 
by the fame of its professors. Not only Chris- 
tians, Greek and Latin, from Italy, Germany, 
Dalmada, France, England, and Scotland, but 
even Turks, Persians, and Arabians are said to 
have come from the distant East, to study medi- 
cine and botany in the schools of Padova la dotta* 
Vesalius of Brussels, celebrated for his skill in 
anatomy throughout Europe, at the invitation of 
the Republic, filled the professorship of that science 
at Padua from 1537 to 1542. He was afterwards 
physician to the Emperor Charles V. The cele- 
brated Faloppio was professor of anatomy in 1555 ; 
and Fabrizio de Aquapendente about 1594, at 
whose instance an anatomical theatre was first 
constructed at Padua, after ^ the example of Pisa 
and Pavia. Of this learned man, our own Harvey 
became a pupil at the age of nineteen ; and in his 
writings, he always expresses a high regard for liis 
master. In the year 1602, Harvey was created 
doctor of physic and surgery in this university. 
Galileo was professor of natural philosophy at 
Padua, from 1592 to 1610 ; where, for some 
months (in 1609), his lectures were attended by 
Gustavus Adolphus, then at the age of fifteen, and 
afterwards the great champion of the Protestant 
cause in Germany. The botatiic garden was 
founded in 1552, by the learned Daniel Barbaro, 
author of an edition of Vitruvius ; and a professor- 

* Petrarch studied law at Montpelier and Bologna. 



ship of botany was instituted in the year following-. 
Santorio, to whom both medicine and natural phi- 
losophy are greatly indebted, was professor of 
medicine during part of the sixteenth century. 
In 1700, Guglielmini was professor of hydraulic 
engineering; and the illustrious Morgagni was 
professor of anatomy during part of the eighteenth 
century. When the university was at its zenith, 
the number of students is said to have amounted 
to 15,000 or even 18,000 ; but this is probably an 
exaggeration.* 

Evelyn, during his travels in Italy (1645), ma- 
triculated at this university, being * resolved to 
spend some months here at study, especially of 
physic and anatomy, of both which there was now 
the most famous professors of Europe.' Here, he 
purchased those ' rare* tables of the veins, the 
nerves, the lungs, &c,,* which he presented to the 
Royal Society of London, * being the first of the 
kind that haA been seen there,' if not ' in the 
world/ The learned city se^ms to have been, 
however, by no means an agreeable residence at 
this period. * The town,* Evelyn says, ' was so 
infested with soldiers, that many houses were 
broken open in the night, some murders com« 
mitted, and the nuns next our lodging disturbed, 
so as we were forced to be on our guard with pis- 
tols and other fire-arms to defend our doors. And 
indeed, the students themselves take a barbarous 
liberty in the evenings, to stop all that pass by the 
house where any of their companions in folly are 
with them ; (this custom they call chiva li ;) so as 

* Cadell, vol, I pp. 89—92. 
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the.slTieeto are very dangenwia whan the evfomgi 
grow dark ; nor is it easy to reform this intoler* 
ahle usage, wliere there are so many strangers pf 
several nations.'* 

At this t;ime, both the city and the university 
were on the decline ; and Bishop Burnet, about 
forty years later, thus describes the state pf Pcvdua* 
' Here one sees the decays of a vast city, which was 
once one of the biggest of all Italy. The compass 
is thie same that it was, (eight miles), but there is 
much uninhabited ground in it, and houses th^ra 
go almost for nothing. The university here, though 
so much supported by the Venetians, that they pay 
^ty professors, yet sinks extremely. There are 
no men of any great fame now in it, and the quarr 
rels an^ong tlie students have drivpn away most of 
the strangers that used to come and study herei 
for it is pot safe to stir abroad here after sunset, 
^lie number of the palaces here is incredible ; and 
t^hough the npbility of Padua are almost* qui^ 
ruined, i yet^ the b^uty of their ancient palaces 
^hews what they once were. The Venetians bava 
beeii wUling to .let the ancient quarrels that wiere 
in all those coqquered cities, continue still among 
theni ; for while one. kills another, and the cbilr 
dren of the (murdered person) take their revenges 
afterwards, both come under the Banda by this 
Qieans, and the confiscation goes to the senate. 
The nobility of Padua and of the other towns 
»eem not to see what a. profit their quarrels bring 
to the Venetians, and how they eat out their fami- 

* Evelyn's Mem. vol i. p. 201. Misson, who visited 
Padua in 1688, gives a similar account of tbe disorders of 
YfUch the students wsrc guilty, . 
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HM \ but ihtAt jealotMies and their revengeii are pttr* 
sued by them with sd much vigour, that, when these 
ate itt their way, all other things ttre forgotten by 
them.'* 

These disorders were in some measure abated, 
When Addison yisited Italy in the first years of the 
et^teetith century. ' The university of Padua,* 
he says, ' is of late much niore regular than it was 
formerly, though it is not yet safe walking the 
fetfeets after sunset/ Towards the close of the 
century. Dr. Moore found the licentiotis spirit of 
the students nearly eittinguished ; the streets wete 
as tranqml by night as by day ; but then, the 
schoAols were almost deserted. ' Of eighteen thou-, 
wtnd students,' says Eustace, * six hundred only 
remain ; a number which, thihly scattei'ed over the 
betiches, is barely suilicient to shew the deserted 
state of the once crowded schools of Padua.* Evfeti 
thift tiumber appears to be far beyond the truth. 
In the Statistical Tables of Malfe Brun, the uni- 
versity of 'Padua is stated to have been attended ift 
18S®, by only three hundred students, lesi than 
half the number of the students at Pavitf .t Poli- 
tienl changes hiive, doubtless, chiefly produced tMi 
melandholy decay. The medical schools bf Paris 
and Edinburgh have, it is true, long eclipsed that 
6f Padfta ; yet, this circumstance would not of it- 
self aiford an adequate ex{)lariation of the immense 

* BnrneVs Travels, pp. 102, 3. Out fatnily is instftneed, 
which had been reduced) in the life-time of an indtvidiiaii 
from a revenue of 14,000 ducats, to less than 3000^ by its 
falling at several times under the J^ando, 

f Malte Brun, vol vii. p. 757. Mr. Pennington states 
the iiuml^r erf students in 1821, at 909. 
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altepatiou. Nor is it to be imputed to the ineffi- 
ciency or incompetence of the professors. * The 
Ardenorea Atene^* says Mr. Forsyth, ^can no 
longer boast a tumultuous throng of students ; but 
it can boast professors highly eminent in science. 
The machine of education goes on finishing 
scholars, and is well supplied with chairs, libraries* 
museums, and all the implements of learning. 
The botanical garden is ricn and beautiful. The 
observatory is stocked with English instruments : 
even the time-piece is Grant's. Yet, five centu- 
ries ago, when England had no such machinery to 
boast, besides Wallingford's, Padua drew the ad- 
miration of Europe to Dondi's great astronomical 
clock ; a work which gave name and nobility to 
its maker and all his descendants.' In the library 
is a Latin letter of Petrarch's, addressed to this 
illustrious Padovese, Giovanni Dondi dell' Orolo- 
gio. It was presented to the library by the pre- 
sent bishop of Padua, a member of that noble 
fstmily. 

The university library contains 70,000 volumes ; 
besides which, the Benedictine library consists of 
52,000. In the former, there are said to be se- 
veral valuable manuscripts ; and among the curio- 
sities, is an ancient funeral urn,, dug up at Monte 
SeUce, which was found enclosed within a larger 
urn ; within it were coins of the age of Augustus, 
and above the ashes was placed a plant curiously 
platted, in supposed imitation of our Saviour's crown 
of thorns, together with the accompaniments of 
Pagan burial.* The edifice is of no high anti- 

• Sketches, && vol. iy, p. 130. This < beterogeoepus 



qtfltjTi aw3, Mr. Woods ssys, * hardly smijasses 
likJ^octity.' Y6t» the interior eouit is silid to bfe 
cm the design of Rilladio: it is enclosed by a 
double range of open arcftdes, Dorfe sUrmoxmted 
with Oorlnthfan. 

A curious piece of nloderfi Et^uAfy is shevm in 
A private |)alace ; • consisting of si^ty-six small 
figuriMS, all cut o^t of one piece of marble, Cancrrft 
is reported to hfeVfe befen much struck with it as 
stn instance of patient and successful ingenuity. 
At the Hdspital, there is a tablet in honour of a 
dtiaen of Padua, by Canova, which excited the 
admiratioti of Forsyth, by the felicity and grace 
of the design. The • tower-crowned colony* is 
• designate by an'ancient medal slung from her armj 
and a small episodic relievo of Antenor marking 
Ou« his future creation, and the genius of the place 
with uplifted hands thanking the gods for his 
arrival.' The charitable institutions of Padua, the 
Hospital, the Monte della Pktd, and the Congre- 
gation of Charity, reflect honour on her fallen 
stale. 

The present population of Padua, (according to 
the census of 1825,) amounts to 47,000 souls* 
It now ranks, therefore, as the fourth city of Ats^ 
trian Italy; Milan, Venice, and Verona being 

collection of coni«nts' is sY^posed to result from a n^ixtm 
of Heathen and Christian rites. The conjecture rests, 
however, upon a doubtful assumption. 

* Malte Brun, vol vii. p. 755. It appears to be upon the 
increase. Mr. PenAington sttites the popalecHon m 1821, at 
only 44,000. It had recmtlj profited by emigrations ftom 
Venice ; and it was computed that 12,000 persons had settled 
there within thre^ oi £>ur years preceding. Pennington, 
vol. ii. p. 227. 

I 3 
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before it Within its territory ^xe coniaiiied 
290,500. Its cloth-manufactures at one time 
brought very considerable revenues into the Re- 
public; but in Addison's time, the English had 
* not only gained upon die Venetians in the Le* 
vant/ but great quantities of English cloth had 
found their way into Venice itself, where the article 
was contraband ; and few of the nobility wore any 
other sort, ' notwithstanding the magistrate of the 
Pomps was obliged by his office to see that nobody 
wears the cloth of another country.' Padua stiU 
has some manufactures, on a small scale, of 
woollens, silk, ribbons, and leather ; and the fair 
of St Anthony, in the month of June, renders the 
city for the time a scene of bustle and gayety. It 
is far from impossible that Padua may yet revive 
so far as to take the lead again of the once 
haughty capital of the Republic. 

About six miles to the south of this city were 
the celebrated Patamnm Aquas. The principal 
source was called Apontu Fmis ;* from which 
the modem name of the waters, Bagni dAhano^ 
has evidently been formed. The village of Abano 
is about three miles from the Euganean hills ; and 
the houses occupied by those who resort to the 
place for the benefit of its muds and waters, are 
atill' nearer. From the extensive plain in which 

* Supposed to be derived from « privative, and ^ncs pain* 
The place was once hallowed by oracles, inspired, probably, 
by the mephitic vapour which issued from fissures in the 
mountains \^ and altars were raised to the local deities who 
were supposed to preside over these mineral springs. In the 
later ages of the empire, this trsict appean to have ranked 
with Baja itsdf. **^ * 
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tiiey are situated, rises a natural mound, nearly 
circular, about fifteen feet high, and above 100 
feet in circumference. It appears to be, accord- 
ding to Mr. Rose, * the wreck' of a hill, consisting 
of a calcareous stcme, tufa, and materials indicative 
of volcanic origin. ' From this mount burst two 
or three copious streams of hot water, which are 
capable of boiling an egg hard, at their source. 
A part of these serves to fill the baths and the pits 
for heating the muds ; a part loses itself in cuts 
and wet ditches amid the meadows ; and a part 
turns the wheels of a mill which whirls amid 
vapours of smoke. The meadows, which are of a 
surprising richness, extend about two miles with- 
out interruption, when they are broken by an in- 
sulated hill, entirely covered with trees, brushwood, 
and vines. From the foot of this issue smoking 
streams ; and a little further is another single hill, 
from whose roots issue hot mineral waters. The 
structure of the hills and the character and posi- 
tion of their strata, shew evidently that they were 
once links in the Euganean chain. There are 
other springs of the same nature, having all of 
them more or less of medicinal virtue.' Some 
traditions are preserved of sudden changes operated 
here by the action of volcanic fire ; and Mr. Eose 
was himself witness to ^ one of the wonders which 
nature is, probably, continually playing off.' While 
he was there, the main branch of the streams which 
break from the tumulus, shifted its channel, and 
suddenly worked itself a different vent.* 

♦ A scientific description of this tract of country will be 
found in the ' Philosophical Transactions,* communicated by 
Mr, Stiwge; fgnuerly £ngUshRei»dentat Y«^, 
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Tte Bittkfl are cUefly vinHed for tiMF tyM^efit eff 
tTie mads, which are taken out of the hot hasili^^, 
and applied eithet generally or partially, as the case 
may demand. They are theli thrown by, and, at 
the coticlusion of the season, are tetttttied to the 
hot fountains, where they are left till thfe enstung 
spring, that they may become inipregnated ane# 
with the minferal virtues of the waters. WheA 
tdken but, they are intensely hot, and require to be 
htleaded for some time before they can be borne. 
Wlien applied, an operation which - resembles 
taking a stucco cast, they retain their heat without 
much sensible diminution for three quarters of an 
hour, having the effect of a slight nlbefacient; 
aftd producing a profuse perspiration. The baths 
are generally considered as mere auxiliaries to the 
muds, and ' serve as a prologue and interlude to 
the dirty performance.* Of the efficacy of thft 
mud, in many cases, even in that of paralysis, there 
appears to be no room to entertain a doubt. There 
is, however, no one on the spot who has eithet 
studied their qualities, or is capable of directing 
their application. There is no competent medical 
practitioner; there is not even a bathing-room 
with a bell in it,' nor is there a thermometer in any 
of the baths. The damp, heavy atmosphere, ' which 
blunts the appetite and deddens the spirits of the 
strong and rich, while it shews its effect in ague 
amid the famished and weak,* — together with the 
absence of all usual means of diversion, as well as 
of the conveniences which the invalid • peculiarly 
requires, — must be regarded as tending materially 
to detract from the salutary effects of the waters, — 
at least to an, Englishman. The ItaKan. h more 
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easSy amused* The ancient celebrity of the waters 
is still attested, Mr. Rose tells us, by the magnifi- 
cent remains of baths and other buildings.^ 

A few miles from Abano, on the road to Arqu^ 
there is another watering-place of the same de- 
aqription, called La BattagUa; situated in like 
manner at the foot of the Euganean hills» and con- 
sisting of one broad street, with the Brenta running 
through the centre. Here, Mr. Rose found him- 
self ' suddenly inducted into all the decencies of 
Christendom; for, in the very entrance was a 
circulating library, with books, music, and wash- 
balls;' and a spacious portico, with curtains, 
opened upon a garden laid out in the Italian style. 
In the way to this place, is a curious villa, once 
belonging to the ancient house of Obizzo, which 
is moated and adorned with gardens in a singularly 
antique style, and suggests, from without, the idea 
of a feudad castle. Witliin, the illusion is com- 
plete. ,The great entrance stair, seemingly adapted 
for the easy introduction of troops and provi- 
sions, and the smaller staircases and galleries 
cut in the live rock, carry you back into the middle 
ages. The chamber-waUs, painted in fresco by 
Paul Veronese, represent the history of the family ; 
and there is an armoury completely in harmony 
with the place. There is also a museum, whicn 
once contained a curious magazine of pictures, 
statues, medals, books, &c., collected by the last 
of the family. The place having devolved to the 
House of Modena, some of the best pictures and 
most curious books, as well as the medals, have 

* Rose's Letters, vol. i.^ Letter 6. In the principal hotel, 
there were, during the height of the season, 270 heads of 
famiUeSj xnaldug about 600 persons. 
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with that soft water which was the ancient wealth 
of the Euganean hills. It would he more attractive, 
were it not, in some seasons, heset with hornets 
and wasps. No other coincidence could assimilate 
the tombs of Petrarch and Archilochus. The 
revolutions of centuries have spared these seques- 
tered valleys ; and the only violence which has 
been offered to the ashes of Petrarch, was prompted, 
not by hate, but by veneration. An attempt was 
made to rob the sarcophagus of its treasure ; and 
one of the arms was stolen by a Florentine, through 
a rent which is still visible. The injury is not for- 
gotten, but has served to identify the Poet with the 
country where he was bom, but where he would 
not live. A peasant boy of Arqu^, being asked 
who Petrarch was, replied, that the people of the 
parsonage knew all about him ; but that he only 
knew that he was a Florentine.* 

Petrarch's villa is now vulgarly called La GaUa 
di Petrarca, from its containing the embalmed 
figure of a cat, preserved in a niche in the wall> 
which, according to a Latin epigram inscribed 
beneath, was the rival of Laura in her master's 
affections. t Among the relics is shewn the library 
chair in which the Poet breathed his last ;t also, an 
inkstand supposed to have been his. The feshion 
of the furniture, as well as the architecture of the 

* Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. Canto the Foturth. Note 

to Stanza 33. 

•f» * Maximui ignit ego^ Laura sccundua erat* 

J For four months previously to his death, he was In a 

state of continual languor, and on the morning of July 19, 

1374, was found dead in his library, with his Bead resting^ 

upon a book. 
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house^ is at least in harmony with the tradition 
which attests the identity of the mansion and tlie 
genuineness of those memorials. That tradition 
is, moreover, not of modern date ; for Filippo 
Tommasini, hishop of Adria, in his Petrarca Redi- 
vivuSf (printed at Padua in 1650,) speaks of the 
house and furniture ; and his account taUies with 
their present appearance. There are also some had 
fresco .paintings ; among the rest, an old smoky 
picture over the fire<place in the kitchen, which the 
good people of the place will have to he an origi- 
nal hy Michel Angelo. The walls are covered 
with names, compliments, and verses ; and on the 
tahle is an album to receive the signatures and 
impromptus of visiters.* The house is kept in 
good repair : the garden is entirely neglected, as 
perhaps it should he, but not forsaken, Eustace 
tells us, by 

' Brotignuol cke'dolcemei^e cUP ombrcL, 
Tutte ie noUi si lamente e piagnej 

(Petrarch, Sonnet z.) 

The emulation which is evinced by the various 
cities of Northern Italy in paying honours to the 
memory of the illustrious Florentine, and in as- 
serting a sort of proprietorship in his £Eune, is not 
a little remarkable. The inhabitants of Arezzo, 
in order to decide an old controversy between their 

• Eustace, vol. i. pp. 189 — 192. Rose*8 Letters, vol. i. 
pp. 75 — 8. Ugo Foscolo, in his ' Letters of Ortis,' has 
also eloquently described the spot. The pencil of Prout has 
furnished a view of the villa, in the Landscape Annual for 
1830 ; and Mr. Rogers has hung a wreath over the Poet*s 
tomb, less perishable than the laurel crown which, with mora 
affectation than good taste, Eustace placed upon his bust at 
Arqua. 

VOL. II. & 
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city and the neighbouring Ancisa, where Petrarch 
was carried when only seven months old, and re- 
mained until his seventh year, have designated, by 
a long inscription, the spot where their great fellow 
citizen was bom. At Padua, his portrait is shewn 
with pride among those of the other canons of the 
cathedral. At Venice, they shew the house in 
which he lodged. At Pavia, a tablet tecords his 
having passed the autumn of 1368 in that city, 
with Ms son-in-law, Francesco di Brossano. And 
at Parma, of which city he was archdeacon, a 
tablet has been erected to him in the cathedral, as 
the place in which he ought to have been ense- 
pulcnred, had he not been snatched away' by 
a foreign death. Petrarch, Forsyth remarks, 
* scarcely belongs to Tuscany, which he left when 
a boy,' and never again made his residence : he 
belongs, in fact, to Italy. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Venice. 

* Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred isles 

* Not a breath of wind ruffled the sur&ce of the 
shallow sea, and gliding on swiftly, we reached 
the celebrated city of Venice, but, unfortunately, 
not the best side of it, in less than one hour fipom 
Fusina. A coiifiised heap of very old buildings 
presented itself, shabbily fine, with pointed win- 
dows half Gothic, half Grecian, out of which dirty 
beds were thrust for the benefit of air, and, once or 
twice, dirtier utensils emptied of their contents. 
Half-rotten piles supported blocks of marble richly 
carved, serving as landing-places to these miser- 
able hovels, the walls of which, out of the perpen- 
dicular, seemed nodding to each other across the 
narrow canals. Through one of these we pushed 
on rapidly, turning several sharp comers in suc- 
cession from canal to canal, which resemble narrow 
lanes under water, with scarcely any dry commu- 
nication from house to house. A few gondolas 
passed us. No noisy trade was heard, no cries, 
BO rattling of carriages, of course ; not so much 
as the sound of a footstep disturbed the universal 
stillness. We might have i^cied ourselves in the 
catacombs of all uie fishes of the Adriatic, rather 
than in a town inhabited by men, but for the few 

heads that we saw here and thefe popping out of 

k2 
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dark holes to look at us. Emerging at last from 
the maze of narrow canals, we found ourselves in 
the great one wliich traverses the city in an easy 
curve, the very line of beauty, and rendered pecu- 
liarly striking from the circumstance of most of the 
buildings on each side being marble palaces. No 
quays, no terraces, no landing-place before them, 
they plunge at once into the briny deep, which, how- 
ever, is here very shallow. Splendid marble stairs 
with marble balustrades lead up at once from the 
water to the hall*door. There it was that crowds 
of gondolieri, carrying lighted torches at nighty 
used formerly to draw up, as elsewhere carriages 
and horses. 

* We landed thus in style, and were ushered 
into one of these magnificent edifices, — ssBdly fallen 
indeed from its former greatness, being now the 
Albergo deUa Gran Bretagna. Through a lower 
hall of immense size and paved with marble, we 
reached the double flight of the grand staircase, 
the walls adorned with fresco paintings, and the 
marble balustrade beautifully carved. The land- 
ing-place was another immense hall or gallery, 
divided by the staircase. These princely ante- 
chambers, each 69 feet by 32, with ceilings propor- 
tionably high, gilt, and painted, and adorned with 
crystal lustres, gave entrance to the various apart- 
ments by a number of doors entering into them.'* 

We have transcribed from the pages of Mr. Si- 
mond, this vivid description of the effect produced 
by a first view of this unique and most picturesque 
i)f cities ; picturesque to the eye, but still more so 

* Simond) jgp. 35, 6* 
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to the ima^natioTi, to which its architecture is 
poetry in stone, and this 

■■ ■ * sea Cybele, fresh from ocean, 
Kising with her tiarai of proud towers,' 

seems a faded pageant of the olden time. Every 
preconceived idea of Venice, it has heen justly 
remarked, as a city or as a society, helongs to the 
imagination ; and on heholding it, the illusion 
is imbodied, rather than dispelled. It is one of 
the few places that do not disappoint the expecta- 
tion, because, if some visionary anticipations are 
dispelled by the reality, there is still strangeness 
enough, and novelty, and gorgeousness to sustain 
the mind at the same pitch of excitement. The 
moral interest of the scene comes in aid of the im- 
pression produced by the picture ; and in gazing 
upon the majestic combination of former splendour 
and actual decay, ^ we feel that we are reading a 
history/* 

In Venice, Tasso's echoes are no more, 
And' silent rows the songless gondoUer ; 
Her palaces are crumbling to the shore, 
And music meets not always now the ear : 
Those days are gone. But Beauty still is here. 
States fall ; arts fade ; but Nature does not die, 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 
The pleasant place of aU festivity, 
The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy I* 

* The happy expression of Lady Morgan, who is in her ele- 
ment in describing Venice. Mr. Forsyth found Venice just 
what he had imagined it to be from books and prints,-— 
whether from the power or the defect of his ima^nation, we 
will not decide ; but his own explanation would almost war- 
rant the latter supposition. *■ A singular thing/ he remarks, 
* may be fully delineated. It is the sublime or the beauti- 
ful) — ^it is the scenery of Naples^ or the Belvedere ApollO| 
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Such a place ought to be described in poetry, 
and we feel almost reluctant to descend to the de- 
tails of the cicerone. Something between poetry 
and prose may be thought to characterize the fol- 
lowing description of the fairy city ; which ha^ 
been pronounced by those who have visited Venice, 
to be the most correct and graphic that has ap- 
peared, and the only one that conveys an adequate 
idea of the strangeness of the scene. 

' Venice was always an unintelligible place, and 
is still unintelligible. I knew before that it was 
situated on many islands ; that its highways were 
canals ; that gondolas were its hackney-coaches ; 
that it had St. Mark's, and the Eialto, and the 
Doge's palace ; and I know no more now. It 
was always a dream, and will continue a dream for 
ever. A man must be born, or live long enough 
to become endeared to it, before he will either un- 
derstand or feel at home at Venice. It is a glo- 
rious place for cripples, for I know of no use that 
a gentleman has for his limbs ; they are crutches to 
the bed-ridden, spectacles to the blind. You step 
out of your gondola into your hotel, and out of 
your hotel into a gondola; and this is all the 
exertion that is becoming. The Piazza di S. 
Marco, and the adjoining quay, are the only 
places where you can stretch a limb ; and if you 

that baffles deflcriptioii.' As regards the mere impresson 
on the eye, this is true ; there are tints, and lines, and ex- 
pressions, too delicate or too evanescent to be expressed by 
either the pen or the pencil. But the singularity of Venice 
does not consist in its topography or its architecture alone ; 
and hence it is that books and prints haFe failed to| contey 
the fuU impression of it. 
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desire to do so, they cany you there, aad hnu^ 
you home again. To walk, requires predeteruu- 
nation, and you Order your gondola, and go on pur- 
pose. To come to Venice, is to come on board ; 
and it only differs from ship-board, that there is 
no danger of sea-sickness. The Canal Grande is 
nearly three hundred feet wide. Other canals are 
wide enough, but the widest street in the city is 
not more than ten or twelve feet from house to 
house, and the majority do not exceed six or eight. 
To wind and jostle through these irregularitieSj is 
intolerable, and all but impossible ; no one thinks 
of doing so ; and who would, that had a gondola at 
command? The gondola is all that is dreamy 
and delightful ; its black funereal look in high ima- 
ginative contrast with its internal luxury. You 
float on without sensible motion ; its cushions were 
stolen from Mammon's chambers, '' blown up, not 
stuffed ;" you seat yourself upon one of them, and 
sink, sink, sink, as if it were all air ; you throw 
your leg upon another, and if you have occasion 
for it, which is rare at Venice, must hunt after it, 
—-lost, sunk. 

* Travellers, and Canaletti's Views, which are 
truth itself, give you a correct idea of Venice, but 
no idea of the strangeness of a first visit It is 
not merely that there are canals and gondolas, but 
it is all canal and gondola. I know nothing to 
liken it to, but a large fleet wind-bound ; you order 
your boat, and row round ; and all that are at leisure 
do the same. St. Mark's, of an evenings that 
attracts all in the same direction, is but a ball on 
board the Commodore. If you laugh at this as 
extravagant, you will be right ; but it is only »- 



travagant because there is nothing real to compare 
with it. The fleet wind-bound is truth itself, 
and you have only to change the Redentore into 
the Spitfire, and the Salute into the Thunderer 
bomb, and it is real in feeling. Everything is in 
agreement with this. If the common people want 
a peach or a pomegranate, they hail a boat ; for 
the very barrow-women (if you will keep me to the 
reality, and drive me to the absurdity of such 
phrases) go floating about, and their cry is that 
half song, with the long dwelling on the final syl- 
lable, with which sailors call, " Boat a-hoy.*' With 
all this, there is no place you would so much like 
to spend a winter at ; and because of all this ; it is 
so strange, new, and perplexing. The Venetians 
are said to be the most delightful people, and at 
Venice is said to be the pleasantest society in 
Europe. It is impossible to doubt it. Society is 
the sole purpose for which they come here. They 
live on the Continent, and Venice is but a huge 
pleasure-house. 

* A stranger may soon delight in Venice ; but I 
doubt if he could ever feel at home. Every hour 
would be a contradiction to his whole passed ex- 
istence. There must be thousands here, who never 
saw a hill, or a wood, or an ear of com growing, 
or a vineyard, or a green field ; or heard a bird 
sing, except in a cage ; or slaked their thirst, even 
in Uiis thirsty climate, at a spring-head, or seen its 
waters bubbling from out the earth : spring-water, 
like other luxuries, is an importation. 

' Everything at Venice is dream-like ; for what 
is more so, than to walk on the Rialto, where An- 
tony spat on the Jew's gaberdine? — to stand 
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wBere Othello addnesed tbe assembled senate?-— 
to lose yourself in search of old Priuli's palace ? 
And, for realities, go to St. Mark's on an evening ; 
£ee its fine square in all its marble beauty ; the 
domes and minarets of its old church ; the barbaric 
gloom of the Doge's palace ; its proud towering 
Campanile; look upon the famous Corinthian 
horses, and tliink of their enG(igration,«-on the 
winged lion of the Piraeus ; walk in the illumi* 
nation of its long line of cqffes; observe the 
variety of costume, — the thin veil covering the pale 
Venetian beauty, — ^the Turks with their beards and 
caftans, and Jong pipes, and chess- playing,-— the 
Greeks with their scull-caps and richly-laced 
jackets: look on this, and believe it real; and 
ever after put faith in the Thousand and One 
Tales. 

' But Venice is in everything delightful. It it 
the most picturesque city in Europe, and full of 
character and variety. In all its palaces and 
public buildings, you may read *' semM>n8 in 
atdnes." The history of Venice is written upon 
her front, from the rude, massy, frowning archi- 
tecture of barbarism and power, to modem ele* 
gance and imbecility.'* 

Venice is, perhaps, the only city in Italy, that 
derives no portion of its interest from cla$8ic re- 
collections or remains, its name alone being related 
to ancient history.f Yet, it has an antiquity of its 

* The Gem, 1829, pj). 217—221. ' 

f The name of Fenetiaj in ancient geography, denotes fhe 
iMitfa region of the Roman empire, according to the division 
made hy Ansustus ; hounded hy the Alps, the Athesis, the 
Adriatic, as Sir as the Fonnio; and the Fo« The origiiial 

k6 



own, scaicely^ksa venerable th«& thai wbicK in- 
vests with ideal grandeur the memorials of the 
Roman empire. It is of all modern things the 
oldest. The Republic of Venice was, at the period 
of its overthrow, the most ancient state in Europe. 
Its origin precedes, by seven centuries, the eman- 
cipation of the Lombard cities. Its fall was by 
nearly three hundred years posterior to the sub- 
jection of Florence, the most interesting of the 
republics of the middle ages. Venice, in the words 
of the eloquent Historian of those Republics, ^ wit- 
nessed the long agony and the termination of the 
Roman empire ; in the West, the birth of the 
French power, when Clovis conquered Gaul, the 
rise and fall of the Ostrogoths in Italy, of the 
Visigoths in Spain, of the Lombards who suc- 
ceeded to the first, of the Saracens who dispos- 
sessed the second. Venice saw the empire of the 
Khalifs rise, threaten to invade the world, divide, 
and decay. Long the ally of the Byzantine Em- 
perors, she, by turns, succoured and oppressed 
them ; she carried oS trophies from their capital ; 
she shared their provinces, and joined to her other 
titles that of the mistress of a fourth and a half of 
the Roman empire.* She saw the Eastern Empire 

Heneti (changed by the Latin pronunciation into Feneti) 
were an Illynan (ancient authorities say, a Paphlagonian) 
people, who airived at the north-^irestern shore of the Adriatic 
from the banks of the Danube, and were the last tribe who 
penetrated into Italy by that frontier. In their language, 
there appears to have been a considerable mixture of Greek. 
Cramer, yoL i. pp. Ill, 112. According to Adelung, the 
word Feneti denotes dwellers on the coast, from the SlavoniQ 
wend or vend, water. 
* ' The title acq^uired by Pandolo runs thus in the chrouide 
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fall, and the fevocaous Mouulaians rke on ito 
ruins. She saw the French monarchy ^ve way ; 
and alone immovable, this pioud Republic contem- 
plated the khigdoms and the nations which passed 
before her. But, after all the rest, she sank in her 
turn ; and the State which linked the present to the 
past, and joined the two epochs of the ciyilizatioii 
of the universe, has ceased to exist'* 

To the very nature of the country which they 
inhabited, the Venetians, like the Dutch, were 
mainly indebted for their independence. The Adri- 
atic Gulf receives, m its upper part, all the waters 
which flow from the southern declivities of the 
Alps, from the Po, which has its soinrces in the 
Cottian range, and collects all the waters of Pied- 
mont and Milan, to the lisonzo (Sontius)^ which 
originates in the mountains of Camiola. The 
estuary of the most southern of these rivers, ia 
about thirty leagues distant from that which Uea 
furthest northward ; and between these extreme 
points, the Grulf receives the waters of the Adige, 
Ihe1%renta, the Pkve, the Livenza, the Lemene, me 
Tagliamento, and a great number of less consider- 

of his name-sake^ th9 Doge Andrew Dandolo. DucoR titula 
addtcUtf Quartte partis et dimidi<B toihu imperii Romanitff» 
Notes to Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. Canto iv. at 12. By 
Bomaniaf Lord Byron correct^ remarlcs, Romania, or Houm^ 
the continental p^essions of the Ghre^ empra, must ^hava 
been mtended. That was in fact the ontv &)man em* 
rare then esdsting, and Byzantimn was itself New Rome. 
Th^ three-eiehths of this empire were preserved in the 
diplomas \mm the dukedom of Giovanni DolfinO| who made 
use of this designation in 1357. 
* Sismondi, aiat, dei RipubUquet lHa&enfieff te toau u 
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able streams.* Every one of tliem carries down, 
in the rainy season, enormous quantities of mud 
and sand, so that the head of the Gulf, gradually 
filled up with their deposite, is neither sea nor land* 
The Lagoon (^Laguna), as this immense tract 
of shoals and mud is called, comprising a space of 
between twenty and thirty miles from the shore, is 
covered with about two feet of water, where the 
lightest craft alone can pass ; but is intersected by 
channels, which afford a passage and safe anchor^ 
age to the largest vessels. The sea, which breaks 
with fury ac^ainst the MurazzL and the loner and 
Barrow islands which skirt the Lagoon, is calm 
within their limits, there being no depth of water 
which the wind can stir into tempest. But the 
tortuous and intersecting channels of the Lagoon 
form a labyrinth impenetrable to any pilots, except 
those whom long experience has made the masters 
of its windings. 

Amid these shoals and mud-banks are certain 

• ( The whole of the Venetian coast appears to have been 
anciently as full of creeks and harbours made by the mouths 
of rivers and canals, as it is at present. Strabo observes, that, 
from the number of dikes and embankments formed by the 
inhabitants, this district bore a great resemblance to Lower 
Egypt. The Portua Brundulus (now Porto Brondolo) was 
formed by the Athests ( Adige) and the Togisonus (probably 
the Canal Bianco, which communicates with the Agno, the 
ancient Eretenw), The Portia Edro, which follows, formed 
by the Foisa Clodia and different branches of the Meduacm 
Major and Minor (the Brenta and BacchigUone), is pro- 
bably Chiozza/— Cramer, vol. i. pp. 117 — 119. The other 
i^ivers known to ancient geography were, the SiHs, the P/avia, 
the. LiquenHa, the Bomaiinutf and the TilavewpiuSf which 
tKpanted the Feneti torn the Cami, 
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finner and more derated sites, which have been 
inhabited from remote antiquity. Till the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, however, these obscure and 
sequestered spots had acquired no importance, and 
remained almost without a name. It appears to 
liavebeen in the year 402, when Alaric and his 
Visigoths, descending from the Julian Alps, spread 
terror and desolation before them, that the small 
islands of the Venetian Gulf were first peopled by 
any considerable body of refugees from the neigh- 
bouring continent When Rome was taken and 
backed shortly aliter, many of its wealthy inhabi- 
tants who succeeded in making their escape, here 
sought an asylum ; and each subsequent invasion 
of barbarians, whether of Attila and his Huns from 
the Norths or of Genseric and his Vandals from 
the South, added to their numbers. The citizens 
of Aquileia, once the chief bulwark of Italy on its 
north-eastern frontier, and, in the time of Strabo, 
the great emporium of the Illyrian trade, retired 
before the sword of the Huns to the Isle of 
Gradus; while those of Patavium took posses- 
sion of the Rixrus Alius, where the city of Venice 
was afterwards built At first, the colony was 
governed by magistrates sent from Padua ; but 
when that city shared the fate of the rest of Italy, 
each island became independent, and elected its 
annual tribunes. In the year 697, when, in con- 
sequence of new disorders in Italy, a considerable 
number of fresh refugees had sought an asylum in 
these islands, the necessity was feh of adopting a 
system of government better suited to the exi- 
gencies of the rising state, than the indefinite 
system which had been tiU then acted upon. 
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Jealous of tkeir freedom, the people reserved the 
sovereignty to their general assemblies, while, 
with a view to consolidate and extend their power, 
they placed the government of the united islands in 
the hands of a duke, or doge, with almost unlimited 
patronage and prerogatives. By this measure, they 
prepared for themselves a long series of domestic 
troubles, and the eventual destruction of their 
liberties. Many of these doges died a violent 
death ; and for a while, instead of a doge, they 
elected a maestro ddla milizia; but they soon 
returned to the former mode of government. For 
nearly three hundred years, Venice was a stormy 
democracy. It then became subject to a close 
hereditary aristocracy. For this was substituted s^ 
still more despotic oligarchy, the Council of Ten ; 
upon which was grafted the irresponsible and ^* 
famous tribunal of the state inquisition. ^ Of all 
forms of government,' remarks Mr. Simond, * that 
of Venice seems to have been the very worst ; yet, 
it was lasting ; it was glorious ; the people were 
happy, and a multitude of great men flourished 
under it, during twelve centuries.' 

As early as die year 558, the Venetians ahready 
possessed a considerable navy of galleys. In the 
language of Gibbon, ^ the marriage which Venice 
annually celebrates with the Hadriatic, was con- 
tracted in her early infancy.' When attacked by 
Pepin in 804, they employed large ships of wax 
in the contest.* In the following century, they 

* ' Charlemagne himself resigned all claim of sovereignty 
to the islands of the Adriatic Gull His son Pepin was 
lionised in the attacks of the iaguiMt or canals, too deep 
for the cavalry, and too shallow for the rasels ; axid inevei; 
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had thxee-masted square-sail ships, carrying from 
1 200 to 2000 tons. At the period of their greatest 
prosperity, in the fifteenth century, they bad 330 
ships of war, besides merchantmen, 36,000 sea- 
men, and 16,000 artificers employed in the finest 
arsenal then in Europe. Tbeir first territorial ac- 
quisition was tbe lordship^of Dalmatia. The de- 
predations committed by the Adriatic corsairs, in- 
duced the maritime cities of Istria and Dalmatia 
to commit the fatal error of surrendering their in- 
dependence into the hands of the Republic* and 
owning its Doge as their sovereign. Steadily 
pursuing their plan of aggrandisement with *■ pru- 
dent ambition, the Venetians afforded to the 
Franks in the fifth crusade, the aid which the Re- 
publics of Genoa and Pisa refused ; and afterwards, 
under ' blind old Dandolo,' took an active part 
in the conquest and pillage of Constantinople, 
sharing with the Latin barbarians the provinces 
of the Byzantine empire. For the price of 10,000 
marks, the Republic purchased of the Marquess of 
Montfenat, the fertile island of Candia, with the 
ruins of a hundred cities ; and in the year 1202, a 
colony was planted there, drawn from every quarter 
of Venice. ' But in their savage manners and 
frequent rebellions,' says Gibbon, ' the Candiots 

age, under the German Caesars, the lands of the Republic 
faaYe been clearly distinp^uished. But the inhabitaiits of 
Venice were considered by themselves, by strangers, and by 
their sovereigns, as an inalienable portion of the Greek em- 
pire.* Gibbon, c. 60. Upon the nominal recognition of 
the Greek emperor as their sovereign, surely no great stress 
can be laid. The British lords of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa acknowledp;ed themselres the subjects of the Great 
Mogul; their pensioner.^ 
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may be compared to the Comcans under the yoke 
of Genoa/ 

The fourteenth century witnessed the fierce 
struggles for maritime supremacy between the 
Venetian and Ligurian Republics, which threatened 
at one time to reduce tW Boman empire to a 
province of Genoa, and to annihilate the trade, if 
not the political existence of Venice.* Afiter the 
loss of the battle of Pola, and the taking of Chioza, 
on the 16th of August, 1379, by the united arma- 
ment of the Genoese and the Lord of Padua 
(Francesco di Carrara), the Venetians were re- 
duced to despair, and were saved from submittmg 
to tlie most humiliating conditions, only by the 
haughty refusal of Pietro Doria to listen to any 
terms, until he should have first put a rein upon 
the horses upon the porch of St. Mark. ^ In fact, 
the Genoese advanced as far as Malamocco, within 
five miles of the capital ; but their own danger 
and the pride of their enemies gave courage to the 
Venetians, who made prodigious efforts and many 
individual sacrifices, all of them carefully recorded 
by their historians. Vettor Pisani was put at the 
head of thirty-four galleys.t The Genoese broke 
up from Malamocco, and retired to Chioza in Oc- 
tober ; but they again threatened Venice, which 
was reduced to extremities. At this time, the Ist 
of January, 1380, arrived Carlo Zeno, who had 

* See page 270 of our first volume. 

f Called out of a prison where the ingratitude'of the Go- 
vernment had confined him, to take the command of the 
foxt;es of the Republic at this critical moment, Pisaili mag*- 
nanimously forgot the wrongs he might have avenged^ and 
forbore to puiiish his tyrants. 
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been cruKsmg on the Genoese coast with fourteen 
galleys. The Venetians were now strong enough 
to bedege the Genoese. Doria was killed on the 
2S^d of January, by a stone bullet of 195 pounds 
weight, discharged from a bombard called the Tre- 
Yisan. Chioza was then closely invested ; 5000 
auxiliuies, among whom were some English 
Condoitieri^ commanded by one Captain Ceccho, 
jiHned the Venetians. The Genoese, in their turn, 
prayed for conditions, but none were granted. 
At last, they surrendered at discretion ; and on 
the 24th of June, 1380, the Doge Contarini 
made fais triumphal entry into Chioza. Four thou- 
sand prisoners, nineteen galleys, many smaller 
vessels and barks, with all the ammunition and 
arms and outfit of the expedition, fell into the 
hands of the conquerors, who, had it not been for 
the inexorable answer of Doria, would have 
gladly reduced their dominion to the city of 
Venice.'* 

The fifteenth century saw the Republic attain 
to the zenith of its prosperity and political great- 
ness. By a treaty with the Porte in 1454, the 
lords of the Adriatic secured to themselves the 
commerce of the Levant ; and the discoveries of 
the Portuguese had not yet deprived them of the 
rich monopoly of the Indian trade. In 1489, 
General Priuli took possession of Cyprus, and an- 
nexed it to the Venetian dominions. At the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, the power of 
Venice appeared so formidable, that almost all the 
potentates of Europe united in a confederacy for 

* Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. Canto the Fourth, Note 
to stanza 13. 
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its destruction. The storm was weathered with 
difficulty ; and from that period, Venice gradually 
declined from its ancient power and political con- 
sideration. The Venetians, in fact, not only lost 9 
great part of their territory in the war excited by 
the League of Cambray ; but the revenues as well 
as the vigour of the State, were exhausted by 
their extraordinary and long continued defensive 
efforts. That commerce to which they owed their 
wealth and power, began also, at this time, to be 
diverted into other channels. All the fatal conae- 
quences to their Republic, which the sagacity of 
the Venetian Senate enabled them to foresee on 
the first discovery of a passage to the £ast Indies 
by the Cape, actually took place. Lisbon became, 
instead of Venice, the emporium of the precious 
commodities of the East ; and long before the 
middle of the sixteenth century, the Republic had 
ceased to be one of the principal powers of Europe, 
and had dwindled into a secondary and subaltern 
state. Yet, as the Senate had the address to conceal 
the diminution of their power under the veil of mo- 
deration and caution, Venice continued to be con- 
sidered and treated according to the rank which she 
had formerly held. Charles v., as well as the Kings 
of France, his rivals, courted her assistance vnik 
emulation and solicitude in all their enterprises ; 
and down to the close of the century, Venice was 
not only an object of attention, but a considerable 
seat of political negotiation and intrigue.* 

During the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the Venetians were chiefly occupied in wars 
with the Porte, and tliey had at one time made 

* RobertsonVGharlesV., book xii. 
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thonselves masters of almost all the territory ot 
Modem Greece. In 1685, Francesco Morosinif 
the general of the Republic, invaded the Morea at 
the head of an army of German mercenaries, and 
being joined by the Mainotes, defeated the Otto- 
man troops commanded by the Capitan Pasha in 
person, and obtained possession of the whole pro- 
vince. Athens was taken by them in the follow- 
ing year. By the peace of Carlowitz in 1699, the 
Porte ceded to the Republic all its conquests in the 
peninsula, together with the Isle of Egina on one 
idde, and that of Santa Maura on the other, while 
the fortifications of Lepauto, Romelia, and Pre- 
vesa were to be demolished. This peace was not 
of long continuance,* and the re-conquest of the 

41 Addkoa, in the year 1701, thus sagaciously anticipates 
the events which so soon took place. ^ This Republic has 
been much more powerful than it is at present, as it is still 
likelier to sink, than to iucrease in its dominions. It is not 
impossible but the Spaniard may, some time or other, de- 
mand of them Grema, Brescia, and Bergamo, which have 
been torn from the Milanese ; and in case a war should 
aiise upon it, and the Venetians lose a single battle, they 
miij^ht be beaten off the Continent in a single summer, for 
their fortifications are very inconsiderable. On the other 
side, the Venetians are in continual apprehensions from the 
Turk, tbho will certcunltf endeavour at the recovery of the 
MereOi om eoen aa the Ottoman empire hat recruited a little 
of its ancient strength. They are very sensible that they 
had better have pu^ed their conquests on the other side of 
the Adriatic, into Albania j for theu their territories would 
have lain together, and have been nearer the fountain-head 
to have received succours ; for the Venetians are under ar- 
ticles with the Emperor, to resign into his hands whatever 
they conquer of the Turkiish dominions that has been formerly 
dismembered from the empire. And having already very 
nauch dissatisfied him in the Frioul and Dalmatia, they dare 
not think of exasperating him further. The Pope disputes 
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Morea by the Ottomans in 1714, almost without 
resistance, reflected equal disgrace upon the pu- 
sillanimity of the Venetians and the barbarity of 
the Turks. * We can no longer recognise in this 
series of disasters/ remarks Daru, the able his-* 
torian of the Republic, ' either the brave defenders 
of Candia, or that audacious navy which had so 
repeatedly destroyed the Ottoman fleets. Officers 
and soldiers, all were equally struck with terror J 
and the Government shewed itself to be as devoid 
of activity and energy as of foresight. Candia 
had been defended during five-and-twenty years : 
the Morea was lost in a few months. And it was 
within less than half a century, that a government 
— a nation had thus degenerated !'* Crete was lost 
in the following year ; and the treaty of Passaro- 
witz in 1718, in which the Republic was included 
without being consulted in the negotiations, finally 
deprived that once haughty State of all its vast 
dominions in Eastern Europe, with the exception 
of the Ionian Isles, and, on the Continent, the ter- 
ritories of Cattaro, Butrinto, Parga, Prevesa, and 
Vonitza. 

In the political storm which followed the French 
Revolution, the Republic maintained a cautious 
neutrality, allowing its provinces to be overrun 
without resistance, at one time by the French, at 

with them their pretensions to the Polesin^ as the Duke of 
Savoy lays an equal claim to the kingdom of Cyprus. It is 
surprising to consider with what heats these two powers haree 
contested their title to a kingdom that is ia the hands of 
the Turks.' Addison's Remarks, p. 62. 

'" Daru^ Hist, de la R6puhlique de FenicCy iivre zxxIt* 
}13. 
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another time by the Austrlans. But tlie times 
were gone by, when this moderation, dictated by 
a sense of weakness, could engage respect or 
secure its independence. The State had long been 
preparing for its fall, and it fell without a struggle. 
' The sea-girt metropolis,' remarks Mr. Simond, 
* might easily have been defended ; and the arti- 
ficers of the arsenal alone, a brave and devoted 
body of men, would have been abundantly suffi- 
cient to man a fleet of small vessels superior to 
any which the invaders could assemble ; while the 
rest of the population, although, perhaps, lukewarm 
only, would have been stimulated to resistance, if 
the example had thus been given them. It was 
the pusillanimity of the nobles, which gave confi- 
dence to the party opposed to them. They be- 
trayed themselves into the hands of an enemy 
whom they had first provoked by an imprudent dis- 
play of hatred, and afterwrads, when seriously 
threatened, had encouraged by their submissiveness. 
Accustomed to a life of mere sensual gratification, 
the noble Venetians could not endure the idea of 
losing the revenues of their sequestered estates on 
the continent, and of enduring tlie hardships and 
dangers of a protracted warfare with such a man as 
Bonaparte : not seeing that with him, and with those 
.whom he served, no peace could be maintained 
that was not worse than war. Finally, they suf- 
fered an inconsiderable force of five or six thou- 
sand men to traverse the Lagune in boats, and 
take possession of their city, tiU then impregnable, 
nvithoot a shadow of resistance. The French Ge- 
neral himself, Baraguay d'Hilliers, was astonished 
at the facility of the conquest. On the very day 
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of his arrival, (May 15, 1797,) the ancient Go- 
vernment of Venice, self-deposed, proclaimed as 
its last official act, the instalment of a democratic 
municipality, which, they seriously declared in a 
public manifesto^ was to give the last degree of 
perfection to the republican system of government, 
so long the glory and happiness of the common- 
wealth ; intimating besides, that the French Ge- 
neral, in paying them a friendly visit, meant 
nothing but the greatest glory and prosperity of 
the Republic !* 

Manini, the 120th Doge, and the last, was 
chosen in the year which gave birth to the French 
Revolution. After witnessing the fell of the Re- 
public^ and the further humiliation of its contemp- 
tuous cession to Austria by Napoleon, in the 
treaty of Campo Formio, he died in 1802. In 
1805, Venice was annexed to the French kingdom 
of Italy; but, in 1814, returned definitively under 
the ' leaden sway' of Austria. 

At the end of the seventeenth century, the popu- 
lation of Venice amounted to nearly 200,000 souls. 
In 1806, it did not exceed 103,000, and was daily 
diminishing. The commerce and the official em- 
ployments which had been the sources of the Ve- 
netian grandeur, had both expired. * Most of the 
patrician mansioills,' writes Lord Byron, ' are de- 
serted, and would gradually disappear, had not the 
Government, alarmed by the demolition of seventy- 
two during the last two years, expressly forbidden 
this sad resource of poverty. Many remnants of 
the Venetian nobility are now scattered and con- 

* Simond; pp. 52; 53* 



fiNmded widi ilie wealthier Jews upon the banks of 
the Brenta, whose Palladian palaces have sunk, or 
are sinking in the general decay. So artificial a 
creation, having lost that principle which called it 
into life, and supported its existence, must fall to 
pieces at once, and sink more rapidly than it 
rose.'* 

' The further decline of the population of 
Venice seems, however, to have been arrested, 
since, according to the census of 1825, it was 
rated at very nearly 110,000 souls.f That of the 
delegation of which it is the capital, was about 
250,000. Hiough deprived of its independence, 
which had survived its commerce, it has stilly in its 
manufactures, a source of considerable trade ; and 
printing is carried on more extensively here, than 
in, perhaps, any other town in Italy. Whatever 
sympathy we may feel for the fallen and beggared 
aristocracy, who can deplore the destruction of the 
corrupt and despotic government, which, under 
any other name than that of a Republic, would have 
been regarded with general execration ? 

' Before St. Mark still ^low his steeds of brass, 
Their gilded collars glittering in the sun. 
But is not Doria's menace come to pass ? 
Axe they not bridled ? ' 

The most splendid part of Venice, the court 
end, as it were, and focus of attraction, is the 
Grande Piazza di San Marco, and the Piazzeiia 
which leads to it, forming the * State entrance' to 
Venice from the sea. The latter is at right angles 

* Notes to Childe Harold. Canto IV. stanza 15. 
f Malte BruD, vol. vii. p» 75ft. 
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with the Great Square, branching off in a Kae wkk 
the Church of St. Mark On one side, and turning 
a side front to the port, is the old palace of the 
Doges ; on the other side are the beautiful edifices 
of the Zecca, or Mint, and the Library of St. Mark^ 
the regular architecture and fresh and modem 
appearance of which seem to mock the fallen 
majesty of their antique neighbour. On the sea 
shore, which forms the fourth side of the Piaz^ 
zetta^ stand two magnificent granite columns, each 
of a single block ; one crowned with the winged 
lion of St. Mark, in bronze, the other bearing the 
statue of St. Theodore.* The lion was carried off 
by the French, but has been restored to its ancient 
position, where it 

' Stands but in mockery of his wither'd power.'j* 

Between these columns, in former times, public 
executions took place. J In a line witlithe Ducal 
palace, viewed from the sea, and divided from it 
by a narrow channel, is the city prison, a piece of 
admirable architecture. A covered bridgfe or gal- 
lery at a considerable elevation above the water, 
links the palace to the dungeon. This is the 
Bridge of Sighs (Ponte dei Sospin)^ over wliich 

* St. Theodore appears to have been the first patron of 
the city. These proud trophies of the Republic were brought 
from Greece iu 1174. 

f * The lion,' says Lord Byron, ' has lost nothing by his 
journey to the Invalides, but the gospel which supported the 
paw, that is now on a level with the other foot.* 

X Evelyn witnessed the execution here of a man who had 
murdered his master: it was performed by means of a 
maiden or guiUotine. 
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tihe victims of a jealous and sanguinary despotism 
passed to perpetual incarceration, torture, or mys- 
terious death. At the angle formed by the two 
squares, stands a small but beautiful building, in 
which the records of the city were preserved ; and 
immediately above it towers the lofty Campanile 
of St. Mark, adding another picturesque object to 
the magnificent groupe. 

Upon the quay of the Piazzetta, the Emperor 
Frederic Barbarossa landed on the 23d of July, 
1177, to accommodate his disputes with the sove- 
reign pontiff, Alexander III., and to reconcile 
himself to the ChurcL Accompanied by the Doge, 
the patriarch, his bishops and clergy, and a nume* 
Tous train of citizens, with their crosses and stan« 
dards, he proceeded to the metropolitan church, 
where the Pope was waiting to receive him. 

' In that temple porch 
Did Barbarossa flin^ his mantle off, 
And^ kneeling, on his neck receive the foot 
Of the proud pontiff.'* 

For once, the triumph of superstition was the 
triumph of liberty ; for to the treaty thus solem- 
nized, the States of Lombardy owed the confirmar 
tion of their privileges. Upon this same quay, 
eight hundred and twenty years after, the troops 
of a foreign enemy for the first time disembarked, 
amid the wild shouts of one part of the populace, 
and the lamentations of the other. In the follow- 
ing January, the French were replaced by the 
Austrian forces. 

' ' The Suabian sued, and now the Austrian reigns : 
An Emperor tramples where an Emperor knelt'f 

* Rogers's Italy. f I'Ord Byron^ 

"VOL. II. L 
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The Ducal palace was originally erected in the 
ninth century; but, having been repeatedly in- 
jured by fire, it has been, in portions, frequently 
repaired or rebuilt, and no part of the present ar- 
chitecture can claim a higher date than the middle 
of the fourteenth, when it was erected by the 
Doge Marino Faliero. The architect is stated to 
have been one Filippo Calendario, who was exe- 
cuted for taking part in the conspiracy of his 
patron. The building occupies three sides of a 
quadrangle, of which the church forms the fourth. 
The facade exhibits a barbarous style of architec- 
ture, Saracenic, rather than Gothic. A range of 
comparatively small arches is surmounted with a 
slender fret- work of shafts, arches, and intersected 
circles, upon which rests a solid mass of brick- 
work, pierced with a few large windows. Had this 
wall been set back, behind the two stories of open 
work, instead of appearing to rest upon it, the ele- 
vation would have been a noble production. But 
as it is, the principles of architecture seem to be 
reversed, in the heaviness of the superincumbent 
mass, and the fantastic lightness of the double 
arcade beneath. The very comers are cut, to 
admit a thin spiral column. With all its defects, 
however, this immense structure derives from its 
grandeur of dimensions and unity of design, a 
magnificent and imposing effect* 

The palace is entered by eight gates. The 

* Mr. Simond compares the Dacal Palaee to ' A huge 
chest of drawers of old-fashioned inlaid work with small 
feet under it.' < Its bare and lofty waUs of party-eoloured 
marble/ he says, * are indented at top with a variety of spi- 
ral oroamentS; and stand supported on a tow of stumpy oo- 
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principai one, erected about 1448, is between tbe 
palace and the church of St. Mark, and is deco- 
rated in the same manner as the upper finishings 
of the latter edifice. The cortile of the palace 
into which it leads, is surrounded on three sides 
with two stories of arcades supporting the upper 
apartments ; the lower arches are semi-circular, 
with a small round hole above each ; the upper 
are pointe^d. The upper part of two sides is some« 
what in the style of the front, but the windows are 
not regularly disposed. One side is very richly 
ornamented. The side towards the church is very 
irregular, but also much ornamented, and without 
an^f plain surface, except in some receding parts, 
wmch are covered with slabs. The whole is in 
bad taste, between Gothic and the revival of 
Boman architecture ; but the mixture of the latter 
style is apparently owing to alterations. 

A noble flight of steps, called, from the colossal 
statues of Mars and Neptune, by Sansovino, the 
Giants' staircase, leads up from the cortile to the 
open arcade, where, under the Republican Govern* 
ment, the two lions' mouths were fixed, which 
gaped, day and night, to receive the anonymous 

Ivmiis, which, have heen rendered the more preposterously 
ahoct, £9>m the aceidental circumstance of the ground hav- 
ing heen raised three feet since the buUding was erected.' 
Simond, p. 40. This Traveller is not oi%en incorrect in his 
statements, hut we find no mention of the circumstance else* 
where. Bishop Burnet says : — ' The two sides of the palace 
that are most seen, the one facing the square of St. Mark, 
•nd the etiier the Qveat Canal, are only of brick, the third 
bemg all of marble ; hut the war of Candy put a stop to the 
hwiUTing.* , 
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informations that ensured the safe gratification of 
private revenge. On this ' broad eminence,' the 
doge was invested with the insignia of sovereignty- 
There too, the ducal crown being first resumed, 
Marino Faliero suffered his sentence ; and the 
traveller shudders as he ascends 

— ' the marble stairs 
Down which the grizzly head of old Falifer 
RoU'd from the block.** 

From this exterior corridor, the state apartments 
are entered. The walls of the Sola di quattro 
PortCj one of the first of these, are covered with 
the works of Tintoretto, Vicentino, and Titian. The 
8ala del Gran Consiglio is a noble room, 158 
feet in length, and 73 in breadth.t This is now 

* Rogers's Italy. Lord Byron adopts the same state- 
ment in his ' Marino Faliero.* Mr. Simond, we know not 
on what authority, gives a different account. ' Just below 
the balcony, between the two square pillars covered with 
Syriac inscriptions, upon which the gates of the city of Acre 
were once suspended ; and on the lowest step of St. Mark's, 
is the spot where this first magistrate of the Republic suf- 
fered.^ Evelyn seems to confirm this. * In another quad- 
rangle stood two columns of white marble, carved, whidb, 
they said, had been erected to hang one of their DuketTaa^ 
who designed to make himself sovereign.' — Evelyn's Mem. 
vol. i. p. 188. 

f This hall is described by Evelyn as one of the most 
noble and spacious rooms in Europe. In the body of H 
were lower ranks of seats, capable of containing 1500 sena- 
tors. Bishop Burnet remarks, that ' the Great Hall where 
the whole body of the nobility meet in the great council, 
hath nothing but the roof and walls that answers to such au 
assembly ; for the seats are liker the benches of an auditory 
of scholars, than of so glorious a body.' Addison mentions 
a great debate which occupied this council a month, conceru> 
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iion of whicli Petrarch and Cardiaal Bessarioa 
W^x^the fouxkdars, having been removed hither 
from the beautiful edifice erected by Sansovino in 
the Piazzetta. Tliis hall is also rich in paintingfi. 
The ceiling is painted in fresco by Bassano and 
other masters, the subjects being chiefly allegorical 
representaiions of the acts of me Republic. Be- 
neath are ranged the portraits of the Doges, — ^all 
mre one, in whose place a black vacancy is ob« 
aervable, with this inscription, ' Locz^^ Marini 
FaUeri decapitatiJ This haU likewise contains a 
valuable collection of antique statues, presented to 
the Republic by the Patriarch of Aquileia. They 
are ranged in a double row ; and in front, is the 
only modem one, that of the Austrian Emperor ! 
The Rape of Ganymede, an exquisite little piece 
of ancient sculpture, is thought to be the work of 
Phidiaa himselfl Leda and her Svran is another 
bijou in the same taste. There is also an antique 
cameo of rare workmanship, found a few years 
1^0 at Ephesus, representing a head of Jupiter 
tfowned with a civic wreath, and with one shoiilder 
eov«red with an €BgiB, 

The Sola dei Pregadi is a superb room, de- 
corated principally with the works of Palma, and 
its ceiling is painted by Titian. But the apart- 
awnt which excntes the striHigest interest from its 
ancient destmation, is the Sola del Comiglio di 

ing fhe pumshment of one of their admirals, and which con- 
cluded in his condemnation. * Yet was there none of his 
fiends, nor of those who had engaged warmly in his de- 
fence, that gare him the least intimation of what was passing, 
till he was actually seized and in the hands of justice.' 
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Diecij* that 'terrible and danguiaaiy divan winch, 
under the pretence of watching over the public 
safety, sanctioned and committed the darkest 
crimes. The tribunal remains, and the fatal door 
is shewn, through which the criminal or the victim, 
here judged in mysterious secrecy, disappeared for 
ever. The ceilings of this hall and the adjoining 
room are ornamented by the pencil of Paul Vero-* 
nese. On every side the eye rests upon repre- 
sentations of the achievements and power of the 
Republic, and the apartments are filled with the 
noblest specimens of the Venetian school. The 
colours with which the canvass has been made to 
glow, remain fresh and bright ; while all the glory 
of Venice has faded, t 

Within the recesses of the palace, there are, 
however, apartments of a far different character. 

* This chamber was converted by Napoleon into a court 
of cassation. 

-t* Over the throne of the Doge is the Last Judgement, by 
lintoret, * esteemed/ says Evenm, < among the best pieces 
in Europe.' It is about sixty &et in len^h and of propoiw 
tionate height Forsyth characterizes it as ' a muUitudinQw 
confusion of hurried figures, which none but that furious 
fulmne di pennello coiQd assemble. Falma's Last Judge* 
ment is another immense composition, but more intelligibly 
detailed. The paintings of the great council chamber form 
a continued epic on the triumph which the Republic obtained 
over Frederic Barbarossa. In one picture, the suf^liguii 
Pope is discovered by the Doge ; in another, iiie Venetians 
defeat the Imperial galleys ; in a third, young Otho, their 
prisoner, bears to his father tlie demands of the conqueror; 
in a fourth, the Emperor is prostrate at St Mark's. Most of 
this is, perhaps, a romance ; but a romance more pardonable 
in a Venetian ]^ainting, than in grave histories, which axe 
said to admit it on no good auSiority.'— Fon^h|' vol. ii» 
p« 118. 



In that part wMch looks on the narrow canal that 
is crossed by Ae Bridge of Sighs, are the tribnnal 
and dungeons of- the State Inquisition, once inac- 
cessible to the eye of curiosity ; but the first act of 
the French GoTemment was to break open these 
infernal dungeons.* They were visited, in 1817, 
by the Author of Sketches in Italy, who has given 
ike following description of them. 

* T^e three Grand Inquisitors, who formed the 
Supreme Council, were chosen from among the 
Council of Ten and the private council of the 
Doge. Of this Supreme Council, the Doge him- 
self was never a member. The room in which 
this Supreme Council sate, was hung with black ; 
and, to increase its gloomy and terrific as- 
pect, the powerful pencil of Tintoretto was em- 
ployed to depict on the ceiling various Vir- 
tues, bearing in their hands the different instru- 
ments of torture used by this tribunal. This 

* < When the French general, Baragnay dUilliers, took 
possession of the diy, the prisons of the State Inquisition 
t wgc tlffown open. Gontx^ry to expectation, three persons 
<mlY were found in fhem, one of whom had been there two 
and twenty years, another three years, and a third ten 
months. The first, a Dalmatian subject of the RepubliC| 
wore a venerable beard down to his middle. When taken 
out of his cell, he appeared much friehtened, and struggled 
hard sot to leave it^ calling out, " What is all this ! Leave 
mo ; you hurt me ;" and uttering many incoherent excla- 
mations. The change proved too much for one whose 
health had withstood two and twenty years of close confine- 
ment ; and in less than four days, he was dead/— Simond, 
p. 47. The Author of Sketches in Italy states, that one old 
man only was found, who had been immured upwards of 
twenty years $ and he was still ahve in 1816, in the island 
of Zante I 
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apartment is no^ liage ; it has only two doospCH 
both comtxLunlcatifiig with the duugeona ; by au9 
of which the piiaoners were brought before ib^ 
council, and by the other taken away.. We der 
scended one of these staircaaes ; it was ahnoat 
totally dark, and branched off into several paar 
sages at the foot Here our conductor opened a 
heavy trap-door fastened by three or four locks^ 
and having furnished himself with a light* desired 
us to descend the steep, narrow staircase which 
appeared beneath it, and then followed us, letting 
the trap-door fall behind him* Its ponderous 
sound rang through the vaults we were just 
entering, and struck such a deadly chill upon my 
heart, that I almost fimcied I could form some 
idea of the feelings with which they must hav« 
heard the same sound, whom fate ordained U> be 
entombed alive within these dreaded abodes* 

* This narrow stee^ stair conducted us to a|i 
iron door, which admitted us into an equally nar- 
row vaulted passage, totally datfc, which surrounded 
three sides of the small square in which the duj^r 
geons are constructed, — the fourth beiag o^^cur 
pied by the staircase itseli Aaother iron door 
defended the passage at the furth^ end ; whick 
opened on a similar staircase^ terminating again 
in a vaulted passage underneath the one we were 
now in. There are four of these stories; tke 
lower ones, of course, sunk considerably below 
the water. These are now partly blocked up by 
the rubbish which disuse and neglect have happily 
suffered to accumulate. May it never again be 
removed ! 

' Each story contains three or four dUBgeona : 
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they open from the vaulted passages, where 
neither air nor light can penetrate, and are num- 
bered in the stone wall above the door. The 
cells are small and vaulted, scarcely high enough 
to admit of a man's standing upright. The walls 
and roof were lined with iron ; an iron shelf and 
a broad wooden board, serving at once for table, 
chair, and bed, are all the furniture they contain. 
Traces of writing were perceptible on some of 
the walls, but very in^stinct. By the light 
of our lamp we deciphered with difficulty part of 
one of these, scrawled up and down on the roof 
with the wandering hand of one writing in the 
dark.* 

* After visiting several of these dungeons, I felt 
myself so overcome by painful emotion and want 
of air, that I gladly returned to the trap-door, and 
emerged into a purer atmosphere. When my com- 
panion re-appeared, we proceeded along another 
passage and staircase of the same gloomy descrip- 
tion, to the Ponte de* Sospiri. It is a covered gal- 
lery with narrow gratings in the sides to admit air, 
erossed by an iron door. A few paces further on, 
another door, now walled up, formerly opened into 
a smaU chamber, into which a prisoner once en- 

* Three of ihese melancholy records are given in the 
Notes to the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold. The first, 
dated 1607, appears to have been written by a prisoner con- 
fined for some act of impiety committed at a funeral. The 
second^ dated 1605, seems to bear the signature of an eccle- 
siastic. The third, without date, was, no doubt, scrawled by 
a true son of the Church ; it is to this effect : ^ God guard 
me against those I confide in. Against those I have not 
trusted, I will guard myself. Long live the holy Roman 
CatboUc Chur^' 
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tering was seen no more. He was there strangledi 
and nis body was thrown into the canal beneath. 
Well might this passage be called the Bridge of 
Sighs!'* 

But we have detained the reader too long from 
the great centre of attraction, the Place of St 
Mark. The first sight of the Grand Square, espe- 
cially when the stranger comes upon it unex- 
pectedly, after threadmg the narrow canals or 
alleys of the city, is extremely striking. There is, 
in fact, no place like it ; and in an instant, the 
traveller recognizes the strange-looking church 
and great ugly belfry which the views of Venice 
have familiarized to his eye. But these will not 
have prepared him for the magnificent and vmque 
effect. The Place of St Mark is an oblong area, 
about 800 feet by 350, and flagged over. Two 
sides of it consist of regular buildings, of rich and 
varied architecture, with deep arcades. Each side 
is uniform in itself, though not similar to the 
other ; and each is continued in one unbroken line, 
so as to unite with the main objects at the eastern 
end, to form one whole. On the north side are 
the Procuratorie Veccbie ; on the south side, the 
Procuratorie Nuave. These buildings take their 
name from having been originally erected for the 
accommodation of the Procurators of St Mark. 
The western side was formerly occupied by the 
church of San Geminiani ; but, as that edifice in- 
terrupted the range of arcades which extend along 
the northern and southern sides of the Piazza, it 
was removed by the French, who constructed 

• Sketches, &c., vol. iv. pp. 171 — 174. 
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in its place die grand staircase of the Impe- 
rial palace, and continued the arcades along this 
end. 

The principal objects which meet the eye at the 
further end of this grand architectural avenue, are 
the Cathedral, the Orologio, and the Campanile, 
the latter two seeming to be appendages to the main 
edifice. The Ducal Palace in the Piazzetta hardly 
comes into the view, although a glimpse of it may 
be caught behind the Campanile. In front of the 
church are three tall red poles, looking like masts, 
supported on handsome bases of bronze, from 
wmch, in former days, the flags of Candia, Cy- 
prus, and the Morea, the three vassal kingdoms of 
the haughty Republic, floated in the wind. They 
are still decorated on festival days with gaudy 
streamers. The Orologio, or clock-tower, forms 
the termination of the left hand or northern side, 
and rises above it, although not above the church. 
It has no beauty to recommend it, and contributes 
little to the general effect.* The Campanile is 
equally destitute of intrinsic beauty, being merely 
a. great square tower of brick, 230 feet high, ter- 
imnating in a pyramid, on the summit of which is 
an angel for a weather-cock. It has a good effect, 
however, from the strong contrast it affords, run- 
ning up so high upon a narrow base, to the long- 

* < Over this porch stands that admirable dock, celebrated 
next to Strasburg for its many movements : among which, 
about twelve and six, which are their hours of Ave Maria, 
when all the town are on their knees, come forth the Three 
Kings, led by a star, and passing by the image of Christ in 
his Mother's arms, do their reverence, and enter into th« 
clock by another door. At the top of this turret, another 
automaton strikes the quarters.'— >£vdyn, vol* i* p. 185. 
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continued horizontal lines of the Piazza, and. the 
low and ' lumpy forms' of the cathedral. 

The exterior of this celebrated edifice presents 
to an unpractised eye an architectural puzzle. It 
is neither Gothic, nor Saracenic, nor Roman, but 
a mixture of all those styles ; neither a church nor a 
mosque, but something between the two ; too low 
for grandeur,* too heavy and heterogeneous for 
beauty, no just proportion being preserved among 
the different parts. Yet, it has the effect of gran- 
deur and a sort of beauty, from the richness of the 
materials, the profusion of the ornaments, and the 
general impression of opulence and power which 
it produces. In the fa9ade may be detected two 
perfectly distinct styles. The lower part belongs 
to that degraded Roman style generally called 
Norman. It consists of five recessed door-ways, 
each adorned with two stories of little columns, 
which are mostly gouty and ill made. Some of 
these columns are of their original length, and 
exhibit the ancient necking and fillet at the base : 
others have been shortened. The capitals are almost 
all different, all in bad taste, and disproportioned 
to the columns, varying not so much in height as 
in diameter, some being too large, and others as 
much too little.t The middle one of these arched 

* The front is 170 feet wide, and 72 high without the 
figures. 

f Nearly 300 columns are stuck on the pillars of the front, 
and 300 more on the balustrade above. As these colunmg 
were the spoils of Constantinople and the Levant, and perhaps 
of Aquileia and Altino^ one might imagine, Mr. Woods re- 
marks, that the capitals also have belonged to ancient edi- 
fices^ did not a certain rudeness both of design and execu- 
tion^ shew them to be the production of the middle ftges^ or 
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reeewes is the largest ; and the general effect is 
something like the arches of a bridge. Over them, 
a gallery or balcony of marble stretches across 
the whole front, in the centre of which are now 
replaced the famous bronze horses of Lysippus, 
the proud trophies of the Republic* Just behind 
them is a great circular window, which was once 
highly decorated, but all the ornament has been 
taken out, probably to throw more light into the 
church. Two smaller arched door-ways on each 
side of tiiis window, open upon the balcony ; and 
the fa9ade terminates in pointed arches, sur- 
mounted with a multitude of spires^ pinnacles, 
statues, and crosses, in fantastic variety. The 
finishings of this upper part are in the style of the 

at least of the Lower Empire. They are not equally bad, 
and some may be the spoils of ancient buildings^ but there 
aro no good one8.-~>Woods, vol. ii. p. 258. 

* That these horses were found in Constantinople, when 
Dandolo took that city by assault, is unquestionable; and 
they are supposed to be the same that were carried from 
Corinth to Rome by Memmius, and from Rome to Byzan> 
tium by Constantine. A passage has been cited from a 
Byzantine father, to prove that they were cast at Chios in 
the fourth century; but this MS. has been pronounced a 
forgery, and their claim to high antiquity, though not to ex- 
traordinary merit, is now generally acknowledged. After 
luiving pranced at the top of Napoleon's little triumphal 
aidi at Paris, they were brought back in 1815, and re- 
instated in this balcony with great pomp and ceremony; 
and the Emperor Francis has recorded in a golden inscrip- 
tion below, the robbery of the French, and his own triumph. 
The French, however, Mr. Matthews justly remarks, had as 
much right to take them from Venice, as Dandolo had to 
bring them thither. They are strangely out of place in this 
balcony ; but no where could they be a greater curiosity than 
in a dty where no other horses are to hs seen. 

VOL. II. M 
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Italian Gothic of the fifteenth centuty^ resembBtig 
in form our own ornamental architecture in the 
early part of that period, hut without its lightness. 
In the lower part of the front, the ornaments, 
though rich and numerous^ are entirely suhordi- 
nate, and do not interrupt the lines of the archi- 
tecture. In the upper part, on the contrary^ they 
are so heavy and overcharged^ that the architecture 
seems made for them. Above all, four leaden 
cupolas^ three in front and a larger one behind, 
surmounted with little lanterns, give to the edifice^ 
to use Mr. Forsyth's expression, ' a strange un- 
christian look/* The fact is, as Mr. Matthews 
remarks, thatj when it was built, the imaginations 
of the Venetians were full of Constantinople and 
the glorious exploits of Dandolo. Most of its 
materials came from Greece ; and the architects, 
as well as the architecture, were Byzantine. 

The church of St. Mark was originally built 
early in the ninth century (A.D. 831), When Gio- 
vanni Participatio was Doge of Venice, expressly 
to receive the remains of the holy Evangelist, 
which are said to have been transported hither 
from Alexandria.t This church having been con- 

• * Such as they are/ says Mr. Woods, ' beauty, not use, 
is their object ; for there is a wide space between them and 
the internal domes.' There are, in fact, five cupolas ; but 
only four are seen in this direction. 

I The l^end, as given by the Italian historians, will be 
found in Mr. Roscoe's Landscape Annual for 1831. Mr. 
Simond ' understood, that the whole story of the smuggling 
of St. Mark's body out of Alexandria imder a flitch of bacon, 
that the Mahometan tide-waiters might not search for it/ is 
represented in the mosaics in the upper parts of the fa<{ade. 
■[fhis scarcely accords with Evelyn's admiration of * the 
splendid history of our Blessed Saviour, composed all of 



fSmxM hf fkfb if! the yeAr 976, thfe pfeseni edifice 
Was founded in the following year, under the direc- 
tion of architects from Constantitiotjle. Some 
walls and columns of the old church, however, 
were left standing. The naked construction, 
which is of brick, w^ iinished in the year 1071. 
In 1072, the Doge, Doraenico Selvo (or Silvio), 
incrusted it with marble, and probably began the 
pavement. The edifice was not consecrated, how- 
ever, till 1111. The bronze horses and other 
precious ornaments were broUght from Constan- 
tinople in 1204. In 1455, the embellishment of 
the edifice was still going on ; for a decree of the 
council ill that year, authorized the procurators of 
St. Mark to make use of the stones and columns 
of the ruined church of S. Andrea de Aimanis ; 
and Mr. Woods conjectures, that this order points 
out the time of the upper finishmgs. Many other 
edifices in Venice, which exhibit precldely the same 
style of architecture, were built about that period. 
The more splendid mosaics which adorn the inte- 
rior, were executed in the year 1545, by two 
brothers, of the name of Zuccati, who worked 
under the direction of Titian. 

On passing the brazen gates, the visiter finds 
himself in a spacious portico or vestibule, occu- 
pying the whole width of the front, and returning 
on each side, like the portico of a pefipteral 
temple, as far as the transept. It is vaulted with 

mosaic, over the /aoiaia* The remftins of the Saint w^ 
first lodged in the ducal chapel, Gixistiniano Participatio being 
Doge. At his death, he bequeathed ft sum for the erection 
of the present church, which was aceoiDplished nndev his 
brother and saccessor^ Giovazmit 

M 2 
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obtusely pointed arches, seemingly composect of 
two .circular curves; but, as the whole vault is 
covered with mosaics, the exact form is not clearly 
distinguishable. The ground of all these mosaics 
is composed of pieces of gilt glass : the figures 
are of coloured glass and composition. The sober, 
reflected light which they receive, does not permit 
the splendid ground to be glaring. On the side 
next to the body of the church, the vaulting rests 
upon columns, the capitals of which present some 
singular imitations of the Ionic order. The por- 
tico is also adorned with eight columns of oriental 
black and white marble, which have capitals of 
Istrian stone, (a sort of imperfect marble,) with a 
whimsical composition of birds and arabesques, 
and support nothing. These are said to have be- 
longed to Solomon's temple ; and the singularity 
of the capitals is appealed to by the Venetians in 
proof of the tradition. The nature of the material 
sufficiently contradicts the story ; but the shafts 
were probably brought from the Levant, and possi- 
bly from Jerusalem.* 

On entering the body of the church, the display 
of wealth is still more striking. The vaulting and 
great part of the walls are covered with mosaic, 
and the rest with rich marbles. The columns of 
porphyry, verd antique, and Oriental and African 
marbles ; the pavement, composed of minute pieces 
of white and coloured marbles, jasper, agate, lapis 

* Here is shewn the stone upon which, it is said, the 
Imperial neck of Barbarossa rested, while Pope Alexander 
III., placing his foot upon it, pronounced that verse of the 
psalm, ' Sup^ agpidem et bcailiscum amhulahis* ' Non tibi^ 
9ed Pttro} murmured «he humiUat«d Kmperor. 
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kzali, &c.^ ▼arioufily and for the most part beau- 
tifully disposed ; the uilaid ornaments and gilded 
capitals ; produce altogether astonishment and ad- 
miration. The gilding, on a fine day, Mr. Woods 
remarks, is rather glaring ; but this he attributes 
to the alteration made in the ancient windows, to 
obtain more light ; a change which he considers 
«s certamly injurious to the general effect, although 
some parts of the building are still abundantly 
gloomy. Mr. Simond describes the interior as re- 
sembling ' a huge cavern rudely hewn in a rock, 
and gilt all over, with great, tawdry figures in mo- 
saic sprawling above and J below;' the general 
effect being ' half ludicrous, half awfiil, at once 
majestic and mean.' Mr. Forsyth, too, repre- 
sents the interior of this church as ' dark, heavy, 
barbarous^ nay, poor, in spite of all the porphyry 
and Oriental marbles, and glaring mosaics, that 
enrich the walls, the vaults, and the pavements* 
In fact,' he adds, * such a variety of colours would 
impair the effect of the purest architecture.' Eve- 
lyn, long before, had remarked, that ' this church 
is much too dark and dismal, and of heavy work.' 
But before we subscribe to tibis condemnatory cri- 
ticism, we ought to consider what was the design 
of the architect. The cavern-like effect which Mr. 
Simond ascribes to the building, was doubtless 
that which it was intended to produce ; the exclu- 
sion of light was equally intentional; and it is 
evident, we think, from the style of the ornaments, 
as well as of the architecture, that the edifice was 
adapted for nocturnal illumination, like the church 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople. It cannot, there- 
fore, be fairly judged of by day-light ; but, when 
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properly lighted up, the effect mast be briUUnt iu 
the extreme. AU that ^eem9 poor» or mean, or 
tawdry, would then disappear, or be found subsi- 
diary to the design; apd the heavy aud dismal 
vaults would be coaverted into a glittering firmft- 
ment.* 

The plan of the church is a Greek cross, with » 
dome over each of the five parts, and a circular 
recess at the end. The nave is two hundred and 
forty-five feet in length ; the transept, two hundred 
and one. The middle dome is internally ninety 
feet high : the others ajre eighty feet. ^ Each part,' 
Mr. Woods says, ' seems intended to present the 
idea of a Greek cross, the lateral parts being the 
armil of these secondary crosses, rather than con- 
tinued side-aisles. Nor are they kept subordinate 
m height to the principal avenue which connects 
the doqaes, but are merely separated from it by a 
licreei^ of columnijf sustaining arches, with an open 
galle^ry above them. These columns have capitals 
of different fprms, but all approaching to the Co- 
rin]^hian, with at least one row of leaves, a^nd all 
have a double abacus. The capital, inpluding the 
lower abacus, is gilt, while the upper abacus had 
a painted or mosaic ornament. The lower parts 
shew themselves to be of white marble ; a sort of 
W^ro^ brown coating, attributed to the dampness of 

* Mr. Rose is the only Traveller who seems to have/?// 
the effect of this church. ' Th^re is no wonder in Venice,' 
he rBmarks, ' superior to the church of St. Mork. Cana<- 
leiti may shew you what it is without, hut a Bemhraadt 
only coidd give you an idea of its interior. If X could have 
visions any where, it would be ham' Letters. &c. vol. it 
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tiie «itiialum9 which elsewhere covers that material, 
being here ruhbed off. The columns against the 
wall have, in general, a capital which may be 
traced, perhaps, to the Ionic, but with an immense 
clumsy abacus. Those which support the canopy 
over the altar, are of white marble or alabaster.'* 

For a full and particular account of the treasures 
of this church, we must have recourse to the anti- 
quated page of £velyn. ^ £eing come into the 
phurch, he says, ^ you see nothing, and tread on 
nothing, but what is precious.' After describing 
the inlaid floor, the incrusted walls, the rich volio 
of excellent mosaic, and the five cupolas, he pro- 
ceeds ; — ^ Under this (middle) cupola, sustained 
by thirty-six marble columns, is the high altar, on 
lyhich is a reliquary of several sorts of jewels, en- 
graven with figures after the Greek manner, and 
«et together with plates of pure gold. The altar is 
covered with a canopy of ophit (granite), on which 
is sculptured the story of the Bible, and so on the 
I^Uars of Parian marble which support it. Behind 
thjQSe are four other columns of transparent and 
true Oriental alabaster, brought hither out of the 
mines of Solomon's temple, as they report. Tliere 
4re many chapels and notable monuments of illus* 
^rious persons, dukes, cardinals, &c., as Zeno, Jo. 
Soranzi, and others. There is likewise a vast bap- 
tistery of copper. Among other valuable relics is 
a stone on which, they say, Our Blessed Lord 
stood preaching to those of Tyre and Sidon ; and 
near the door is an image of Christ, much adored, 
for that a rude fellow striking iti they say, there 
gushed out a torrent of blood. In one of the 

« Woods, vol. i. pp* 259—261. 
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corners lies the body of St Isidoice^ brought hither 
five hundred years since from the island of Chios. 
At the comer of the church are inserted into the 
main wall, four figures as big as life, cut in por- 
phyry, which, they say, are the images of four 
brothers who poisoned one another, by which 
means there escheated to the Republic that vast 
treasury of relics now belonging to the church* 
At the other entrance that looks towards the sea, 
stands, in a small chapel, that statue of Our Lady, 
made (as they afiirm) of the same rock out of 
which Moses brought water to the murmuriug 
Israelites at Horeb or Meribah/ 

By favour of the French ambassador, Evelyii 
had admittance to see ' the Reliquary called the 
Tresoro di San Marco, — a large chamber full of 
presses,' of which he gives the following inventory. 
* There are twelve breast-plates, or pieces of pure 
golden armour, studded with precious stones, and 
as many crowns, dedicated to St. Mark by so many 
noble Venetians who had recovered their wives 
taken at sea by the Saracens ; many curious vases 
of achats (agates) ; the cap or coronet of the 
Dukes of Venice, one of which had a ruby set 
on it, esteemed worth 200,000 crowns ; two uni- 
corn's horns ; numerous vases and dishes of 
achat, set thick with precious stones and vast 
pearls ; divers heads of saints inchased in gold ; a 
small ampulla or glass with Our Saviour's blood ; 
a great morsel of the real cross ; one of the naib ; 
a thorn ; a fragment of the column to which Out 
Lord was bound when scourged ; the standard or 
ensign of Constantine ; a piece of St. Luke's arm ; 
a rib of St. Stephen ; a finger of Mary Magdalen ; 
numerous other things which I could not remem- 
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her ; but a priest^ first vesting himself in his saceiv 
dotals, with' the stole about his neck^ shewed us 
the gospel of St. Mark, written by his own hand.'* 

This last curiosity would be worth all the rest, 
feven were it no more than a manuscript of the first 
Century, but that its very imperfect preservation ren- 
ders it extremely diflicult to decipher any of the 
characters. Montfaucon, by whom it was care- 
ftilly examined, accustomed as he was to the in- 
spection of MSS., had never seen one that seemed 
to be of greater antiquity. It is written upon pa- 
pyrus ; but the language he reports to be, not 
Greek, but Latin. It was obtained by the Vene- 
tians from Friuli, and was brought to the church 
of St. Mark, amid the ringing of bells and popular 
acclamation ; not, however, from any intelligent 
notion of the value of the manuscript, but on ac- 
count of the legend which invests it with an ideal 
sanctity as the autograph of their patron saint. 

The Campanile is interesting as having been 
the scene of. Galileo's astronomical observations 
while resident at Venice. It was erected about the 
year 1150^ on older foundations. The ascent is 
by means of a series of inclined planes * broad 
enough for a coach ;' and one of the French kings, 
Evelyn says, actually went up on horseback.t 
The bell is of a great size ; and, to a person on 

* Evelyn, vol. i. pp. 186—188. 

f The Giralda of Seville, erected by the Moors in* the 
year 11 96, is ascended in the same manner, and will admit of 
two horsemen riding abreast about half way up. The 
Author of Sketches in Italy desciibes the ascent of the 
Campanile,- as ' a triangular aod veiy uneven pathway^ occar 
sionally broken into steps.' 

M 5 
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the summit, di8 sound U almost deafening, and 
produces the most unpleasant sensations. A mag<- 
nificent panoramic view is obtained from the sum- 
mit ThQ eye can distinctly trace, from this eleva- 
tion, every channel and shoal in the Lagoon, — ih& 
long narrow chain of islands that separates them 
irom the main, — ^the wide and busy port just ber 
iieatb, — the whple city, lying, as Evelyn says, * in 
the bosom of the sea, in the shape of a lute,'-*-the 
][)ranching canals and numerous bridges (said to 
amount to 450), — the sinuous course of the Qreat 
Canal, broken only by the apparently slender and 
graceful arch of t(e Rialto, — the distant suburbs 
occupying the surrounding islands^— with the low, 
fiat shores of Lpmbardy, the rugged fuganean 
hills, backed by the Tyrolese Alps, and, far across 
the Gulf of Trieste, the blue mountains of Istria, 
rising like distant clouds above the eastern hori- 
zon. The busy crowds in St Mark's Place imme- 
diately below, look like ants crawling about with- 
out any apparent object. 

The Loggia at the foot of the Campanile, built 
from the designs of Sansovino, waa to have ex- 
tended all round thq tower, so as to form a base 
to it The architecture is of the Corinthian order, 
and has been much admired.^ Between the co- 
lumns are niches, in each of which stands a bronze 
statue, the size of life. The materials of the build- 
ing are a beautiful marble. Jt was originally a 
public tribunal, but is now a lottery office. 

* ' The style,* Mr. Woods says, * would not do weH for a 
larger buUdiijg, and might be caUed monumental, rather than 
paiaM, but is good m its way, and for its object.* 
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The first edifice erected in Yef^ioiQ, from the 4e- 
signs of this great architect,* is sajd to have been 
the Zecca in the Piazzetta. This building has 
two fronts perfectly dissimilar. That which faces 
the Ducal palace, in a line wi|;h the Library of St. 
Mark, consists of two orders, Doric surmounted 
with Ionic, each with an entablature singularly 
overcharged. Towards the sea« ' it presents bos- 
sages and rusticity up to the summit.' Tlie Li- 
breria Vecchia, which was his next work, consists, 
in like manner, of two orders, ' as rich as beauty 
would allow them to be.' This edifice now forms 
part of the Royal Palace, which occupies the whole 
of the Procuratorie Nuove, and is continued along 
the western end of the Piazza. The Procuratorie 
Nuove were also partly built by Sansovino ; they 
were commenced in 1583, although not completed 
till 1682. The first three arches of this range of 
building, are tlie same as those of the Zecca, The 
next ten were executed under the direction of Sca^- 
mozzi, who adopted the Doric and Ionic orders of 
the Zeccuy but corrected the extravagance of the 

* Jacopo Taiti, who afterwards assumed the name of San- 
sovino, (which was that also of the sculptor his master,) 
was bom at Florence about the year 1479, nearly thirty 
^ean before Palladio ; but, as he lived to a great age, dying 
iji 1570, they were contemporaries. On the sack of Roma 
in 1527, he fled to Venice, where he was made chief archi- 
tect of the Republic. He shares with Sanmicheli the credit 
of haviog first fairly introduced the modem Italian archi- 
tecture into this part of Italy. Bartolomeo Buono had 
abandoned Gothic details, but preserved much of the ancient 
disposition in his edifices. Sansovino has been pronounced 
inferior to Palladio in elegance, and to Sanmicheli in genius; 
but many of \an edifices are deemed extremely beautiful. — 
See Woods, vol. ii. p. 271. Quart. Rev. No. utii. p. tO* 
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cornice, and added a third order with Corinthian 
columns, which is objected against by Mr. For- 
syth, as too evidently an after-thought intruded 
upon the original design at the expense of a frieze. 
The same design has been followed in the rest of 
the building; but the workmanship is very in- 
different. Another defect is, that the height of 
this range is rendered much greater than the op- 
posite building, by the third story. This defect 
has been rendered more obvious by the destruction 
of the church of S. Geminiano, built from the de- 
sign of Sansovino, which the Venetian dilettanti 
are said to regret. Forsyth, however, terms it ' a 
vile object;' and judging from indifferent en- 
gravings, Mr. Woods remarks, it seems to have 
been *• a poor thing in itself,' and injurious to the 
general effect. The Procuratorie Vecchie, erected 
about the year 1500, is a lighter, lower, and less 
noble building than its opposite neighbour, and is 
objected against by Forsyth as ' a mere lan- 
tern.'* 

These architectural criticisms will scarcely sug- 
gest themselves, however, to the ordinary obser- 
ver. The whole scene is rich and striking, and 
powerfully adapted to excite the imagination. 
The Piazza is itself a well-proportioned avenue 
to a great edifice of sufficient magnitude and in- 

" • Woods, vol. i. p. 270. Forsyth, vol ii. p. 112. Barto- 
lomeo Buono was the architect of the Procuratorie Fecehie. 
The design, Mr. Woods remarks, is not without taste; hut 
the piers helow are too weak, the circular windows in the 
widened frieze bad, and the finishings against the roof exe- 
crable. The ^reat charm of the Piazza, in an architectural 
point of view, is its unity of object. 
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teredt to merit such an approach ; while the con- 
gregation of all nations, in their various costumes, 
lounging under the purple awnings of the caffes^ 
smoking, playing at chess, or drinking coffee, adds 
not a little to the impression produced hy this pic- 
turesque display of magnificence. 

Deficient as Venice is in walking-room, the 
Piazza is almost the only place in which the popu- 
lation can assemble for the purpose of public fes- 
tivity. Here, accordingly, were celebrated the 
Great Fair, the Carnival, the ceremonials of the 
Church, and the triumphs of the State. Here 
alike were erected the stage of the juggler, and 
the scaffold of public executions. 

* The sea, that emhiem of uncertainty, 
Changed not so fast, for many and many an age, 
As this smaU spot. To-day 'twas full of masks, 
And lo 1 the madness of the Carnival, 
The monk, the nun, the holy legate, masked ; 
To-morrow came the scaffi^Id and the wheel ; 
And he died there hy torch-light, bound and gagged, 
Whose name and cnme they Knew not.' 

* St Mark's,' says Mr. Forsyth (in 1802), ' is 
much altered since the late events. I saw none of 
those singularities, those official costumes, that 
mummery, that masking, which used to enliven the 
scene. Men of all ranks associate very promiscu- 
ously under the arcades, free from the old repub- 
lican distinctions.* For six days in the week, Stl 

* Forsyth, vol. ii. p. 11. In former times, ' the walk in 
which the nohility tread,' 6p. Burnet tells us, was ' left to 
them, for no others dare walk among them ; and they change 
the side of the square of St. Mark, as the sun and the 
weather direct them.' This walk was called the Broglio, 
Bogposed to be a corruption of the Greek Peribohionj and 
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Mark's place is a military parade : on Saturday, it 
is converted into a rag-lair, and covered with 
'^ cushions, leaden spoons, irons of a doit, doublets 
that hangmen woidd hury with those that wore 
them." ' At night, the mart of trade is transformed 
into a scene of general gayety, and is one blaze of 
light from the numerous coffee-houses which line 
the arcades. Some of these are frequent^ by nobles 
only, others by plebeians ; some are appropriated 
to Jews; some to Turks; others are occupied 
by different classes of the community, who all 
resort hither after the opera, which closes at 
midnight, to idle away a few more hours, before 
they retire for the night ' Venice,' says Mr. 
Matthews, ' is the land of late hours. T^e scene 
in St. Mark's Place at midnight, is mor^ gay and 
animated than at any hour of the day ; and it is 
after the opera that evening parties and converso' 
zioni commence. The gondoliers no longer sing 
the verses of Tasso, but you are frequently regaled 
with beautiful music, from parties of dilettanti 
musicians. The cafss are brilliantly lighted ; and 
you might fancy, when you see it for the first time, 
that it was a gala night of extraordinary occur- 
rence.'* All this gayety and animation, however, 
are quiet and noiseless ; and the very festivity of 
the Venetians seems allied to a dream-like re- 
pose. 

* I am apt to think,' adds the Bishop, * that broils, brooil- 
lons, and embroilments, are all derived from the agitations 
that ore managed in those walks.' Burnet, p. 125. 

* Matthews's Diary, p. 282. People of fashion at Venice, 
Mr. Simond says, do not sleep by night in summer, going to 
bed at sua-n8«, and risiag at nooa. 
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TSesi t0 the Piazza of St. Mark, the quarter 
most interjesting from association^ is the Rialto. * 
The bridge which now bears that name» originally 
derived from the island of Bivo-alto, the cradle of 
Vemce, was commenced in 1588, and completed 
in 1591. It is situated nearly in the middle of the 
Canale Grande^ which traverses the whole city^ 
dividing it into two nearly equal portions, and is 
formed of one arch about eighty^three feet wide. 
A double row of mean shops, twenty-four on each 
aide, are built upon the bridge, which is moreover 
so coated with dirt as scarcely to permit the marble 
of which it is constructed to be visible. By these 
9hops, it is, in fact, divided into three distinct, 
though narrow streets. Being of great height in 
the centre, it is mounted and descended by long 
flights pf steps. The elegance of the bridge con 
eists wholly m its elhptic arch, which^ at the time 
of its construction, might justly command admira- 
tion.t It was designed by Antonio da Ponte, the 
architect of the public prison* 

* * If no more were included under tbis name/ remarks 
]i^. Matthews, ^ than the single arch across the canal, the 
congregation of merchaats before whom Antonio used to 
rate Shvlock, must have been a small one, and Pierre could 
not well have chosen a worse place for his evening's walk of 
meditation.' Matthews, p. 282. The fact is, that here was 
the Exchange, and in the same little island the first church 
was erected. This is now the quarter of S, Polo, 

f The first public bmlding, Bvelyn tells us, he went to 
see, was, ^ the Rialto, a bridge of one arch, so large at to 
adiml a gallfy to row tmder it, built of good marble, and 
having on it, besides many pretty shops, three ample and 
stately passages for people without any inconvenience ; a 
piece of ar(£itecture much to be admired*' Under the 
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The Exchange, which appears to have beeft 
fonnerly known under the same name, on the 
further side of the bridge &om St. Mark^s, is de- 
scribed by Coryate, in 1608, as ^ of a goodly 
height, built all with brick, as the palaces are, 
adorned with many fair walks or open galleries, 
and having a pretty quadrangular court adjoining 
to it' Here the Venetian merchants and gentlemen 
met twice a day ; between eleven and twelve in 
the forenoon, and between five and six in the 
evening. Evelyn mentions the Exchange as ' a 
place like ours, but nothing so magnificent.' Near 
the Rialto, on the St. Mark's side, is the Fon^ 
daco dei Tedeschi (Store-house of the Germans), 
where, says Evelyn, ' many of the merchants, 
especially the Germans, have their lodging and 
diet, as in a college. The outside of this stately 
fabric is painted by Giorgione da Castel Franco 
and Titian himself* ^ Hence,' he continues, 
^ I passed through the Mercena^ which is one of the 
most delicious streets in the world for the sweet- 
ness of it, and is all the way on both sides tapes- 
tried, as it were, with cloth of gold, rich damasks, 
and other silks, which the shops expose and hang 
before their houses from the first floor, and with 
that variety, that, for near half the year spent chiefly 
in this city, I hardly remember to have seen the 
same piece twice exposed. To this add the per- 
fumes, apothecajries' shops, and the innumerable 
cages of nightingales which they keep, that enter- 
tain you with their melody from shop to shop ; so 

broad shade of its arch, lie the boats which axrive ev6ry hoiv 
#ith fresh water. 
* This is now converted into a dogana. 
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Ussiy shuttflig your eyes, you would imagine your- 
self in the country, when indeed you are in the 
middle of the sea. It is ahnost as silent as the 
middle of a field, there b^ing neither rattling of 
coaches, nor trampling of horses."^ 

Such were some of the wonders of old Venice, 
at a period when London had little in its archi- 
tecture to recommend it to strangers. The shops 
under the arcades are still very handsome; par- 
ticularly, Mr. Matthews says, those of jewellery. 
The gold-work of Venice is in high request ;t 
and the manufacture of gold chain is brought to 
the greatest perfection. The celebrated plate- 
glass manufacture carried* on in the Island of 
Mnrano, is now on the decline ; but immense 
quantities of it are to be seen in every house, 
large and small; and the prettyHrifles in glass 
which the shops display, and which are executed 
for the gaudy taste of oriental markets, have a gay 
effect, especially when they are lighted up at 
night. The other manufactures consist of wool- 
lens, serges, canvas and ropes, gold and silver 
stuffs, velvet, silk stockings, and lace. 

After St. Mark's Place, the scenery which com- 
mands most admiration, and which Mr. Woods 
thought in some respects even superior to it, is 
that of the harbour, and of the canal of the Giu- 
decca, which is a continuation of it. This affords 
a succession of great objects, some of them indi- 

* Evelyn, vol. i. p. 185.— This street, * paved with brick 
and exceedingly clean/ led through the ardi of the Orologio 
into the Piazsa of St. Mark 

f The Author of Sketches in Italy thought it inferior, 
however, to that of Genoa. 
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vidually very fine. Axnong Ihe9e, besides tj^ 
buildings of the Piazzetta, and the Prigione^ ar(e 
the DoganOy the church of La Salute^ and the 
churches of San Georgia and li Reiientore (R^ 
deemer), both erected from the designs of Palladio. 
The church of H Santisn7no Redmtoret built 
on the occasion of the cessation of a pestir 
lence in 1576, stands on the island of the Giu- 
decca.* It is generally considered as one of Pair 
ladio's master^pieces. Mr, Forsyth pronounces it 
admirable both in plan and in elevation ; and 
another critic styles it ' the most beautiful eccle- 
siastical building designed by Palladio, and perhaps 
Q^ogether the most «beautiful church in Italy, 
though inferior to many in costliness and magni*- 
tude.' Its facade is a simple colonnade of threee* 
quarter composite columns, unfluted, with th^ 
pediment and entablature unbroken. In order to 
obtain height, a sort of attic is introduced above the 
pediment of both orders, and a roof rises above 
the attic, which does not add to the beauty of the 
building. The want of sculpture in the pedimentf 
has also been objected against as a deficiencyi 
e^ecially in so rich an oider as the Composite ; 
and it would have been an improvement to disen** 
gage the columns. But, if not absolutely perfect, 
the composition is so elegant, and the proportion^ 
are so graceful and harmonious, that the ediiice 

* This island, anciently denominated £rom its figure, 
Spimi Longa^ has been ^upposed to derive its name fi:pni 
being originally tbe Jews' quarter. The Abb6 Moschim 
asserts, however, that it was never inhabited by Jews ; and 
he 9)ipposes it to b^ye tals^n its name frpm % suburb of 
Constantinople. 
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admiration il; has excited. The interior elovatioiif 
Mr. Forsyth says, ^ is perhaps perfect in its propor- 
tions ; simple, grand, harmonious. One unbroken 
entablature, surmounting one unvaried Corinthian, 
reigns round the churcn. Its corniise, indeed, is 
X)ne of th^ improprieties which are established in 
the interior of all churches ; and the angles flat* 
tened at the cross, we must impute to the cupola.' 
Mr. Woods thinks, that the simple disposition of 
the interior, with its fine, wide, single nave, might 
be imitated with great advantage in our Protestant 
phurches. ' The arrangement and colour of the 
lower part,' he says, ' are beautiful; and if the 
yault were a semi, instead of a segment, and 
panelled instead of whitewashed, it might be cited 
as a perfect model of this mode of architecture.'^ 
The termination of the choir wants consequence ; 
and the plain whitewashed wall behind the semi* 
circular screen of columns, is absolutely disagree^ 
able; but these defects detract little from the 
merit of the architecture, Thiip church w^s beguQ 
by Palladio in 1578, two years only before hi? 
death. It contains some fine pictures by Tinto- 
retto, Palma, and Paul Veronese : the subjects 
are. Our Lord's' Baptism, the^ Scourging, and the 
Descent from tlie Cross. 

The church of San Giorgio Maggiore, (where 
the last conclave was held,) although not so pure 
in design, is yet worthy of Palladio. It was 
begun m 1556, but the front was i^ot erected till 

« Woods, vol. ii. pp. 272, 3. Fortytb, vol. ii. p. US. 
Quart* ftev.| vol xzxiL p. 49. 
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1610. Both without and widiin are two oiden 
rising from the same pavement to different heights ; 
the larger, * Composite ; the smaller, Corin£ian« 
The central division of the front is narrower, in pro- 
portion to its height, than in any other of Palla^o's 
churches. ' The general proportions,' Mr. Woods 
remarks, * are pleasing ; yet, the columns appear 
upon stilts, as each stands on its own lofty pedestal, 
hetween which the doorway is introduced, while 
the smaller order, reaching to the ground, has its 
pilasters almost as long as the principal columns. 
Internally, the church has a nave and two side 
aisles ; but the piers are very solid, and admit no 
oblique view between them on entering the great 
door. The nave itself is much inferior to that of 
the Redentore : it is too short, and the pedestals 
are too high. The transept cuts the lines dis- 
agreeably ; and the want of some projection or 
alteration of plan at the intersection, produces an 
effect of feebleness. The altars are all similar, 
simple, and good.'* From the steps of this 
church, the most beautiful parts of the city are 
seen to great advantage.f 

Tlie Benedictine convent to which this church 

* Woods, vol. ii. p. 273. — ' The trans^ts^* says Mr. 
Forsvth, ' seem too long for the nave, and the cupola too 
small. On the walls is a fine assemblage of marbles. The 
chief cloister^ though supported by cou]ped columns, is nobly 
elevated ; the windows are grand ; the pediments, as usuajl ia< 
Falladio's works, are alternately angular and curved.' 

f Mr. Simond states, that the French were upon the 
point of puUing down the churches of <S. Qiorgio and 
// Rtdentortf and of selling the materials ; when they were 
ransomed by the corporation fat a certain sum borrowed 
from the Jews, and for the repayment of whidbi a*distyi0< 
now levied on ships. 
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Soxmerly belonged, was the richest m Venice, and 
the whole islet belonged to the fathers. Evelyn 
mentions as a rare thing in Venice, the fine garden 
attached to the cloister; it had also ' an olive- 
orchard all environed by the sea/ The trees and 
shrubs planted by the monks still flourish, but the 
convent has been converted into warehouses, and 
the Island is now known by the name of Porto 
Franco. 

San Francesco della Vigna presents, in its 
fafiodcy another specimen of Palladio's taste. Like 
St. George's, it has two wings, each covered with 
half a pediment. The pediment in the middle is 
entire, and contains an eagle cooped in a circle. 
Over the door is a large, semi-circular window. 
The interior is not beautiful, nor does it correspond 
to the outside ; and Mr. Woods correctly supposes, 
that the building was the work of two different 
architects. The fact is, that the church itself had 
Sansovino for its architect, who was not left at 
liberty, however, to follow his own judgement. 

The church of S. Rocco has been erroneously 
ascribed to Palladio. Scalfarotto was the archi- 
tect of the church, and Maccaruzzi designed the 
facade^ which is neither beautiful nor rich. The 
Scnool of S. Rocco (begun by Bartolomeo Buono 
in 1516, and finished in 1536, by Scarpagnino) has 
been admired, but the architecture is more fanciful 
than beautiful. The front is of two orders, each 
of six entire columns, round which the entablature 
breaks. The windows are arched, in pairs, each 
pair being placed in an arched recess in the lower 
story, and crowned with a pediment in the upper. 
The walls of this ancient convent are covered with' 
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fine representations of the ravages of the plague. 
Mr. Rose speaks of these paintings as extremely 
interesting. He had previously seen at Florence, 
many scattered works of this master; but these, 
he Says, * viewed separately, give no mote idea of 
the powers of the painter, than a stray canto of 
Ariosto does of those of the poet The seeing this 
grand assemblage of his paintings, produces some*" 
ttiing like the effect of reading the Orlando ; and 
Tintoretto may be truly characterized as the 
Ariosto of picture/* 

8. Jacopo in Rivo Alto (ot di Rialto) claims 
attention as the mother church of Venice. It was 
first erected in 1194, but entirely rebuilt in 1531, 
precisely in the old form, accorcung to an inscrip^ 
tion in the pdrtico.f ' We may doubt,* temarks 
Mr. Woods, * the petfect accuracy of the imita- 
tion ; but the six marble columns of the nave, 
with their capitals copied from the Corinthian, afre 
probably parts of the ancient building. The 
middle space is about twice the width of the others, 
forming a transept; and a cupola rises at the 
intersection. I suspect that this was an inno- 
vation ; but, upon the whole, it is a pretty little 
thing.* 

S. Martiiio and S, Giorgio de^ Chred deserve 
notice as being among the works of Sansovino. 
The former is a square room with three recesses 
on each side, one of which, rather deeper than th6 

* Rose's Letters, vol. ii. p. 136. 

t Mr. Pennington states, that this church ' was built, ac 
appear* from the interiptidnf in 1421, Zozimo being Pope^ 
ittnl Honorius Emperor ;' and tiiat it was repaired in IGOl. 
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although the details are poor. The latter church 
takes its name from having been erected at the 
expense of the Greek inhabitants of the city. It 
was thirty years in building, and has been lauded 
by Moschini as the finest of Sansovino's works, 
full of majesty and magnificence, and characterized 
by the solidity of ' a richly adorned castle.' It is 
not noticed by Mr. Forsyth ; but Mr. Woods con- 
demns the exterior as * altogether bad ;* and the 
inside he describes as an oblong room, not very 
well proportioned or well decorated. On the divi- 
sion which separates the sanctuary from the body 
of the church, are some paintings coated with 
silver, and having crowns and other ornaments of 
gold attached to them, leaving scarcely any part of 
the painting visible but the heads. This is com- 
pletely in the taste of the Greek church ; yet, no 
carved images are allowed. 

8. Nicola dd Tolentini is one of the best works 
of Scamotzi. The front is a handsome portico 
of six Corinthian columns ; but the leaves of the 
capital are uncut, as if not having been finished. 
The interior consists of a nave with three chapels 
on each side, a transept with a dome at the inter- 
section, and a choir somewhat narrower than the 
nave. The proportions are good, but there is too 
much ornament. 

Among the best imitations of Palladio are the 
churches of Sia. Maria dd Rosario and 8. Bat" 
naha. The former, called the Gesuatif boasts one 
of the handsomest fronts in Venice.* The interior 

* * The portal of this choreh emulates the Pantheon ; but 
the reverend hraDdy-merchents who raised it, xni|Nnred its 
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18 not so good. The architect was Giorgio MassarL 
S. Bamaba is inferior on the outside, hut hetter 
within. S, Pietro in CasteUo (by Smeraldi) is 
another imitation of Palladio, exhibiting the pe- 
destal cut through to admit the door, and the 
pediment surmounted with a different attic. Tlie 
mterior would have been handsome, were not the 
nave too short, and its lines interrupted by the 
large transept. S, Simeon Piccolo (erected in 
1718, by Scalfarotto) is a rotunda with a portico 
attached to one side, and, on the opposite side, a 
recess for the altar. The exterior is not in good 
proportion, and the high, tile-covered dome is very 
ugly. Internally, the distribution of the smaller 
parts is not well managed, but it shews something 
of tlie beautiful effect of so simple a plan. 

Santa Maria delta Salute has been ascribed to 
Palladio, but erroneously. It was erected on the 
cessation of the plague in 1630, under the direction 
of Baldissera Longhena. Mr. Woods describes it 
as a great octagonal church or oratory, overloaded 
with ornament in all parts of the exterior ; but the 
internal arrangement, intricate without confusion, 
is favourable to the expression of richness and 
splendour, and presents some very picturesque and 
even beautiful combinations.* The dome is sup- 
simplicity by two rows of equal statues. I was better pleased 
with the graidations within, where the statues form one range, 
relievoes another, and imitations of relief reign round the 
vault.' — Forsyth, vol. ii. p. 115. • 

* Mr. Forsyth's criticism upon this church is as follows : 
* It is magnificent, to be sure, and lofty, and rich ; but it 
runs into too many angles and projections, too many " coignes 
of vantage," both without and within. It spires into a pyra- 
mid, from the very basement up to the cupola; but those 
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ported on eight pillars. The aisle continues all 
round it, and there are eight recesses, seven of 
wl^ich are chapels, and the eighth forms the en- 
trance. The windows, disposed two on each side, 
over the arches of the central octagon, have a 
bad effect ; and it is at present much injured by 
the abominable whitewash with which the Vene- 
tians daub almost all their churches. Luca Gior- 
dano has, in this church, exhibited some curious 
specimens of the versatility of his powers in imi- 
tating the styles of other artists. 

The church of 11 Santissimo Salvadore was 
built at the expense of a merchant named Jacopo 
Galli, who bequeathed 60,000 ducats for the pur- 
pose. The architect is uncertain. In the front, 
the principal order is surmounted with an attic of 
almost equal height, forming a square composition, 
with an unmeaning pediment over the centre. The 
four columns are very wide apart, but the effect is 
not bad. The inside has a nave and three side 
recesses for transepts : each intersection is covered 
with a little dome, crowned with a small lantern. 
The piers which separate these transepts, are per- 
forated in both directions with a small arch. The 
general effect is very good.* 

There are several churches which date from the 
middle ages, and which therefore claimed a prior 

cupolas screen each other, and are shored up with vile 
inverted consoles.' — lb. p. 116. 

* Woods, vol. ii. p. 275. — The Abb6 Moschini pronounces 
this church the finest in the city, next to those in the 
islands. It contains several fine equesti'ian monuments. 
That of the Doge Venier is much admired. Two others are 
in memory of the two brothers Priuli, who were successively 
sovereigns of the state. 

N 
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n(m(^,hfdW6die»ldedtocfarohdlo^I(^dfei'; bttt 
they are not of vety high interest, and hi Venice, the 
Palladian architecture is every thins^. One of the 
finei$t of the older edifices is Sta, Maria Glorfo^ 
4£ Frari, the first sterae of which vras btid in 1^50, 
but it was more than a centujry in hand. The 
design is ascribed to Niccolo Pisano. The e^*- 
temal appearance is vefy plain, with three circuhir 
windows in front, opening into the church, atid ft 
little one into the roof. Internally, it has a nave 
with side aisles and a transept, the disposition re- 
sembling that of Stet, Anadasia at Verona, but the 
parts are smaller and tnore numerous. The stalls 
of the choir, dated 1468, ethibit some beautifully 
carved foliage of excellent design and in entire 
relief. Somewhere near the sacred altar on the 
right hand were deposited the remains of Titian. 
Owing to the confusion of the times, occasloifed 
by the pestilence to which he fell a victim, thfe 
precise spot is not known, although a plain slab, 
put up some years ago by & monk of the ConVen- 
tualists, bears the following inscription : — 

* Qui giace il gran Tiziano de' Vecelli, 
Emulator de Zeusi e degli Apelli.' 

A magnificent picture by this master, The Ma- 
donna and Child, adorns the opposite wall* 

While this church holds the ashes of Titian, ano- 
ther contains his monument, erected, at the distance 
of nearly half a century, to the common fame of 

* In this church are a nttmber of old moiraments ; one 6t 
the Doge Foscari, who died in 1457; and a large and 
splendid one to the memory of Giovanni Pesaro, irhd died 
in 1659, is adorned with fourteen statues. 



tbol raai^vt and of thi@ two PfthiuUi by Ithfi younger 
Palma. This is the church of 5S. Giovanni e Paolo^ 
m ediftoe of the Bfom date (1246 — 130Q), apd of 
|be s«.iQa description of pointed architecture, as the 
Frari,* There are five piers on each pid* of the 
nave, sppti^ cylindrical, a«id uom^ formed of three 
inosculating cylinders, but they are »U top smalL 
In hoth churches, the perspective is sadly spoiled 
by die iron ties, which appear, hpwQver* to be very 
pecessary. The Dominican convent to which thi^ 
church formerly belonged, is mentioned by Bisbap 
Pumet as the noblest in Venice, 

S. StefanQy founded in 1335» presents some rich 
details of e^lernal c^rnament The roof is of wpod, 
pver arches supported on eolumns which are not 
very unlike Corinthian. Sla. Maria del Car- 
mine^ dedicated in 1349, exhibits a fine perspective : 
twenty-four columns support the ^rphes opening 
from the nave, ^bpve which is a rich Corinthian 
entablature, h^ the upper part appears to have been 
injudiciously modernized, S, Zqcmria^ founded 
in 1457, and completied in 1547, is the latest 
specimen of the pointed architecture in Veniee, 
and is curious as exhibiting a strange mixture of 
styles ; little dome^ and Corinthian columns 
on high pedestals, with pointed arches to the win*- 

* This old diurch is rich in monumental sculpture ; its 
walls are adorned hy Tintoretto, and it contains much fine 
paintecl glas^. iVipong the monuments are thoss of several 
of the ancient doges — in particular, of Nicholas Marcellus, 
the conqueror of Cyprus ; several of Venetian generals, with 
th^ijT eqifsstcian statues ; i^nd one erected to s^ noble Kn^- 

flishman, ^war4 Baron Windsor, who died suddenly ;n 
574. ^efo}:e this church, stood, in ^v^lyn's time, ai) ec^utjs- 
trian statue of Bart. Colone, in bronze ^ubls gil^. 
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dow8 and cornices, and clustered columns about 
the choir.* 

The remains of Paul Veronese lie in the church 
of S. Sebastiano^ which contains also many of his 
finest works. The walls of the church, as well as 
of the Carmelite monastery to which it belonged, 
were painted by this master at the early age of 
&ve and twenty. 

The little church of Sta. Maria deW Orto, 
(so named from a small garden which, before the 
formation of the present public walks by the French, 
was almost tlie only patch of cultivated ground m 
the city,) contains numerous frescoes by Tintoretto, 
who took sanctuary in this church, and passed his 
time in ornamenting its walls. Among them are 
two large and fine pictures, The Last, Judgement, (a 
favourite subject with the Venetian masters,) and 
the Worshipping of the Golden Calf; but these 
have suffered so much from damp and the sea air, 
that little of their original beauty remains. 

The Church of the Jesuits is described by Mr. 
Pennington as a fine modem building, rich in 
verde antico and Carrara marbles; the roof painted 
in fresco, and the high altar adorned with ' a 
groupe of the Trinity,' by Sorretti, the master of 
Canova, Mr. Forsyth remarks, that, like most 
churches belonging to the Jesuit^, this edifice 
* blends richness of materials with poverty of de- 
sign.* The columns, as well as the pavement of 
the high altar, are inlaid with mosaic. 

* Woods, vol. i. pp. 265 — 7. Evelyn says : ' The church 
of St. Zacchary is of Greek huilding, by Leo IV. Erap.* 
This would make it as old as the eighth century. It is pro- 
bably of early foimdation.^ 



'^^ Qil^if chtif cbes ai-e briefly notie^ by thin 
elegant critic, *• S, Moi^e, tlie Scalzi, Sta* Mariq 
Zobmi^Of &c, are most cruelly dissected apd tor- 
tured vvith decQr^-tion.' Mr. Pennington (no aytbo- 
rity in such matters) thought the Scalzi ' uncom- 
ijagnly elegant.' The fagade consists of two orders, 
twelve pillars bplow, and eight above. The interior 
exhibits * a m^&^ of beautiful marble, precioi^s 
f^opes, and lapis lazuli, and the roof is finely painted 
by Tiepolo.' There ^e geven chapels, built by geven 
Vepetiau families, of whom that of Manini, the 
la^t Doge^ was one. Four of these families had 
already become extinct in 1820 This church was 
built in 1646, at an expense of 36,000 ducats. I'n 
the church of S. Juuca, Mr. Pennington searched 
in vain for the monument and epitaph of Aretino 
of ^rezzQ, the notorious satirist ; an4 was told, 
thai: both had disappeared in the recent revolution. 
This church, consisting merely of a nave with a 
flat, painted roof, contains nothing remarkable. 

The belfries of all the churches are detached, 
and appear to be built on the model of St. Mark's. 
A number of churches and convents are said to 
have been pulled down by the French, for the s^ke 
of the marble and other materials. It will pro- 
b«^bly be thought that the churches which are |ej^ 
might ftuflice for the inhabitants, as our enumera- 
tion is fj^r frpm complete,* All the convent^ were 

f ' Stranger^ ^dipire th^ fine portal of St. M^ry of Naza- 
reth, the front of St. Jeremiah, which resemhles a pa^ce, 
rather than a churchy the peristyle of St. Simon, and the 
noW^ architecture of St. Koche.' — Malte Bnm's Geog. vol. 
vii. p. Q33. Such is al)9ohiteIy thp whole that is said about 
jthe ch^irch^p of yenice, except the imperfect description of 
St. Mark's, in this highly lauded work. The selection, and 

n3 
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suppressed by tlie French, with the exception of 
the Armenian monastery and a nunnery: the 
latter is, in fact, a female seminary open to public 
inspection. A round church, opposite to that 
of S. Pietro, was converted by them into a prison. 
The church and convent of Sta, Maria della 
Caritcb have been transformed into an Academy 
of the Fine Arts.* The church is said to date 
from the twelfth century. Among the monks of 
this establishment. Pope Alexander found a refiige 
from the power of Barbarossa ; and \i%festa con- 
tinued to be celebrated with great splendour till 
the fatal year of 1796. 

Venice is said to contain altogether a hundred 
and twenty churches, and seven synagogues. 

almost every expression, betray the incompetency of the 
writer. Eustace is not quite so bad. He names four 
churches besides the cathedral. The church of the Domi- 
nican friars, SS» Giovanni e Paolo j he tells us, is Gothic ; 
and the < votive temples,' De Salute and De Redemptore, and 
that of S. Giorgio Maggiorcy are, he says, ' very noble :* * the 
latter, in particular, an exquisite work of Palladio, with some 
few defects, has numberless beauties.' Yet, this work has 
passed for a classical description of Italy ! 

* Among the treasures of this galleiy is the San Pietro 
Mariircj one of Titian's most celebrated productions, 
originally painted for the Dominican church of <SS. (?to- 
varmi e Paoioj from which it was carried off by the French. 
The Assumption of the Virgin, considered by some critics aft 
Titian's master-piece, has al^o been placed in the gaDery of the 
Academy, and ingeniously cleaned. The vast church of 
La Carita is converted into apartments for the schools of 
engraving, painting, and drawing, and the convent into 
halls and residences for the professors, &c. To Count 
Cicognara, Venice is chiefly indebted for this attempt to 
revive her school of the Arts. The right band of Canova 
is here deposited in a poiphyry vase. 
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There are upwards of ninety within the city, of 
which thirty are parochial. 

The city is divided into six quarters, three on 
each side of the Grand Canal; viz., 5. Marcoy 
di CastellOj and di Canareggio, and S. Polo^ 
Sta, Croce, and Dorso Duro. These are sub- 
divided into thirty parishes. Each of the smaller 
islands in the Lagoon, has its church, gene- 
rally a convent, some houses, and a few trees, 
having the appearance of so many little towns. 
Evelyn mentions, among others, * St. Spirito and 
St Lawrence, fair churches,' in different islands ; 
but * the most remarkable,' he says, ' is that of 
the Padri Olivetani in St, Helen's island, for the 
rare paintings and carvings, with inlaid work, &c/ 
He subsequently visited ' the islands of St. Chris- 
topher and St. Michael, the last of which' (a con- 
ventual foundation) ' has a church enriched and 
incrusted with marbles and other architectonic 
ornaments. It was founded by Margaret JEmi- 
liana of Verona, a famous courtezan, who pur- 
chased a great estate, and by this foundation 
hoped to commute for her sins.' In the Islet of 
St. Nicholas, is a church containing ' the monu- 
ments of the Justinian family.'* The little town 
of Murano, famous for its glass-works, is built 
upon several small islands, and contains 4000 
inhabitants, forming, Evelyn says, a podestaria 
by itself. He describes it as a very nobly built 
town, with divers noblemen's palaces in it, and 
handsome gardens; and he praises its excellent 
oysters. Mr. Pennington tells us, that the town 

• Evelyn, vol i. pp. 197, 199, 
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is dirty, aud bas Dptbing curious in it. T^e g)9»^ 
works now employ about 200 per^pus, \ybo jwfa^ 
Jookjng-^la^ses, bottles, pipps, ^d beads* 

San Christoforo di Muram is the general cejp^ 
tery of Vepjce. It consists qf about t^yp acres, in 
wbich 48,000 perspn^ are stated to bave b.e^ 
buried during the seven years preceding tbe time 
of this Traveler's visit (1820). ' Picb and poojr, 
the noble and the beggar, are all interred bpre; 
the expenses of the latter are defr^-yed by GoyenjL- 
ment. This mode of having the burial-ground 
out of the city, was adoptea by Pouaparte, and, 
to the hoijour of the different governn^ents, b^l^ 
been kept up ever sin^e. "Piere in ^ gCMidola 
moored to the is}and, appropriated to the tr,9'n§pQrt&' 
tion of corpses.'* A peat house stands in the CemA- 
terio, for the resident priest, — ^ pielancholy station. 

The Hebrew bury ipg- ground (wher^ Shylocjc 
of course must lie) occupies part qf the ^laud.. of 
Malamocco, seven piiles from Venice, one of tb^ 
islets which guard the principal .epi^ance i;^ 
the harbour, and which has a fort tp defeud 
the channel, answering to one pn the opposit-^ 
island. ' A grqupe of ragged, characteristic 
trees iind nourishment in the sandy soil; and 
bet\yeen their scarred trunks is ^ very beautifi^ 
view of ^lany of tbe smaller islands and th^ 
main city.' This island was at qne time the 
residence of the Doges, and is said to have 
been inhabited beforp Venice itself; but it hf^ 
gone completely to decay, and in its miserable, 
forlorn town are to be found no traces of ancient 
grandeur. 

* Peuniflt^n, toI ih p. 8J2. 
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Among the otlier public buildings, the Dogajia 
ot custom-house claims notice from its connexion 
with the commerce which fonned the glory of 
Venice. The present edifice, however, dates no 
further back than 1682, when it was erected after 
the design of Benoni. The front is a magnificent 
colonnade of marble pillars, above which rises a 
square tower, surmounted with a statue bearing a 
large golden globe ; and above this, a figure of 
Fortune turns with every change of the wind, a 
curious piece of architectural wit. The whole 
edifice is of a somewhat fantastic character ; and 
the tower is probably more ancient than the 
present fe^ade, to which it ill corresponds. 

The arsenal, which opens upon the port at no 
great distance from the quarter of St. Mark, was 
at one time the finest and largest in Europe. In- 
cluding the dock-yard, its outer wall measures 
between two and three miles. The entrance is 
defended by two towers flanking a gateway, over 
which the winged lion still frowns defiance, but in 
vain ; and on each side are some enormous Athe- 
nian lions, trophies of the Venetian conquest of 
the Piraeus. The magazines and docks are kept 
in good order, but little work is going forward.* 
In the armoury, the first object which attracts 

* ' The French, at their first visit, carried away or sold 
all that could be turned into ready money. But when after- 
wards they found that Venice might be made a permanent 
conquest, no expense was spared to replenish the dilapidated 
magazioes ; and works of great utility were added to the 
former establishment. Ships were bmit, and Venice was 
reviving as a sea-port in the hands of those who had plun* 
dered it of its wealth and independence. " The French," a 

N 5 
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9ttentiQQ i$ a 'Bukidi bmmer taken at I^spanto ; 
anil there is seen a heap of Damascus mu^kota, 
scimitars, aa4 other orieatal arms, mi«i^ vikfa 
trombones and weapons now out of use. Among 
them is a curious antique nuNrtar m^e by a Veaor 
fian senator, of feather and cords.* 3esidiBS 
forges, founderies, and magazines, there is here 
a magnificent galleiry for making [cables, 1000 feet 
long, and 85 wide, supported by ninety-two pillars. 
An arcaded building for tb^ constriction of 
ships, contains a simple and ingenious machine 
for the purpose of lifting large vessels over shallow 
water. Some superb barges, built for Napoleon 
and his suite, but now bearing the Austrian arms, 
are lying in the docks ; but the famous Biicentaur, 
throned upon the golden poop of which, the Doge 
went once a year to espouse the Adriatic, had 
gone to decay so as scarcely tq foe kept afloat, 
when the French became masters of V^ice ; and 
it was burned for its gilding, which, only forty 
years before, had co^t 60,000 goldisn spquiiis^t 

yeo^tian told me, ^' toQk firojn' us 45 miUioiu of innca, 
$^d afterwards ^peixt 30 millioos among us ; ^iai is, ibej 
distributed among the labouring class, in the shape (^ 
salary, a considerable part of what they had taken from the 
rich. Our new masters, the Austrians, tax us sparingly, it 
is true, but they keep aU to themselves."' — 3in)fli)d, p. 55. 

* In Evelyn's time, ' the Arsenal contained ^xms fop 
800,000 meu; besides artillery and stores in abundance. 

JSimond, p. 63. — Mr. Pennington say^, the skeleton 19 
to be seen. This g2).udy m^-diiue; constructed by ordejr 
of the Senate at the beginning of the fourteenth centuryj 
had three decks, each 100 feet long by 22, and was set ifi 
rngtiou by 1 68 rowers coucei^led on the lower deck, ^<1^ 
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The tttMlb^f 5f ^otltinen in th6 arfienftl, ifl 1800, 
stniounted to only 500 ; three or four frigates were 
(ft the stocks, but there was but one fit for service, 
to represent the once powerful navy of the New 
Tyrej the Rome of the Waters, 

' And Europe's bulwark 'gainst the Otiomiie/ 

In one of the principal halls of the armoury, there 
is the statue of Pisani, the conqueror of Genoa ; 
and a beautiful monument, by Canova, represents 
Fame crowning Angelo £mo, the last admiral 
of Venice, — * uttimus heroum* 

The gondolas, which supply the place of hackney- 
coaches in this city of waters, are about 2000 in 
number. At one time, the Venetian noble had 
alwavs six or seven of his own, which were fixed 
to high poles before the gates of his palace, and 
rowed by servants In liveries. Few individuals 
have now more than two or three. The gondola 
is a sort of canoe, thirty-three feet in length and 
four feet in breadth. The head is formed of steel 
protruding forward like a swan's neck. In the 
middle is a low, covered apartment fitted up like 
a carriage, with glass windows, blinds, atid 
cushioned seats for four persons. Behind this 
stands the gondolier, wlio rows With one oar, and 
keeps time with one foot. The cabin, and the 
whole vessel, with the exception of the steel prow 
arid some brass ornaments, is painted black, in 

by a number of towing barges. The second deck was most 
gorgeously fitted up with crimson velvet andgold, allegorical 
statues, gut basso-relievoed, and trophies. The name of the 
yessel is said to be a corruption of Duceniorum ; the orde^ 
fat its fabrication running — * Quod fabricetur navttium 
duceniorum Aominiim.'— Simond, p. 63. 
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consequence of an old sumptuary law eaacted bjc 
the Republic to restrain the extravagance oif th^. 
nobles in their aquatic equipages.* Feo9I their 
sable appearance, they suggest the idea of being 
designed to carry the dead, rather than the living. 
At night, they all carry a lantern at the prow and 
stem 3 and the effect of these lights scuddii^g 
along in all directions, whil^ the barks that carry 
them are invisible, is very pleasing. Now and 
then, a solitary gondola, gliding noiselessly along 
with its glimmering lights, under the deep shadow 
of the lofty palaces on either hand, might seem 
to be bound on some dark clandestine errand. 
But, beneath the unclouded lustre of a Venetian 
moonlight, the silent motion of these dark barks 
along the sleepy canals, or over the tranquil 
mirror of the Lagune, has a still more pecutiac 
and romantic effect. The responsive chant of the 
gondolieri, a practice not wholly discontinued, 
although 

' In Venice Tasso^s echoes are no more, 

is, like most vocal accompaniments of a sunilar 
description, delightful only at a distance. It is 
a sort of recitative, hoarse, screaming, and mono- 
tonous, the talent of the performer being esti- 
mated chiefly by the strength of his lungs. Yet, 
when softened by remoteness, and one solitary 
mariner is heard answering to another in alternate 
verses across the waters, the wild and plaintive 

* For about ten pence an hour, with one gondolier, you 
may visit every part of Venice. The circuit of the city, about 
seven miles, may be made in about three hours and a half 
with two gondoliers.-^Pennington, vol. il p. 219. 
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sotmdB may well acquire, like the Ram deg Vaches 
of' the mofmlaineer, or our own halloo-largess, 
tlie character of a touching harmony.* 

The palaces of Venice are described by Forsyth 
A» etanding on *' grand Etruscan substructions/f 

* Above the water-floor/ he continues, ' they are 
as various as their architects. Some display the 
light elegance of Sansovino ; others, the exuberant 
cmiament of Longhena; and a few, the correct 
beauty of Palladio. They in general affect too 
many orders in front : each order has, absurdly 
enough, its full entablature; the lower cornices 
are as prominent as the upper, and appear in 
profile so many separate roofs. In fact, the 
Grecian orders, being foreign to the manners and 
wants of a city built upon water, will never enter 
into its accommodations but at the expense of 
half their beauty and all their consistency. Most 
palaces have two gates, some three, in the middle 
of their fronts. On each side are two ranges of 
equal windows in the basement alone. Over the 
gates is a stately and decorated fiupersttucture 

* See Notes to Childe Harold, Canto the Fotnrth, St. 3. 

•f* Evelyn speaks of the foundations of these edifioea as 
being < not less chargeable than the superstructure, being 
all boilt on piles at an immense cost.* The immense size 
of these buildings, Mr. Rose thinks, must be explained by 

* the suppositioo, that those of the more ancient nobles 
served for magazines as well as dwelline-houses ;* and tiiat 
the fashion thus begun, was continued after tbe motive had 
ceased to operate. He mentions a palace, recently sold in 
consequence of a distress for taxes, which had lodged two 
or three branches of the proprietor's family, containing 
.upwards of seventy bed-rooms^ and in the kitchens were a 
hundred stoves.*- Rose, vol. ii. p. 157. 

VOL. II. O 
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of bakomes, arcades, and gigaAtio windows, oon-* 
tfMTcd fee Venetian pageantry, and eel bi ttudiad 
opposition to the general btyie of tke front, whieh 
this wide, vertical breaeh ^vides into two. The 
windows taee generally arched. In metdem paiacee, 
their arch is circular ; in some of the andent, it 
forms arabesque curres of contrary flexion, whieh 
finely contrast with the fiat mass of wall. In a 
Comaro and a Grimani palace, both on the Grand 
Canal, I remarked the Gothic churdi window, and 
tiiat not in its most elegant intersections. The 
ehimtfeys figure on these palaoes more consfHou* 
(msly than so sordid an object should do, in iflu^ 
tation of obelisks, bells, and oandelahra reversed.'^ 
^ The Venetians used to paint the outsidies oi thek 
booses; and Paul Verenese and Tintoretto were 
aometimes employed in this manner; but these 
pamtings have all disappeared, exeept that, hers 
and ilMie, some sear^ly ^stinguishable shades 
attest that such things were. The eeilaiigs of the 
apaxteionts are always decorated. Many of these 
pakees are still rieh in paintings. The Manfrin pa- 
lace has a glorious collection.t A Girimani palace 
contains th^ only extant statue of Marcus Agrippa, 
and an admirable^ bust of Caracalla. In a Pisani 

' * FoiBv^ vol. ii. FP- 11G> 117w^Mo8t of thoss palacw 
are now deserted, or occuj^ed only daring a small portiou of 
the year. Within iho last thirty years, zHoee than a hun- 
dred tm saiil to have heen sold and dismantled. 

f Among them are, Noa\^ leaving the Ark, by Raftael; 
the Judgement of Midu, by Guido Reni ; Lu^rytia, by Gior- 
dano ; a very small but escquisitely beauttful Descent lirom 
the Cross, by Bafiael ; the Flight into K|;ypt, by Ludovico 
Camcd; Ariosto^ by Titian, &c. See Qahffnfu l^, 
vol. i. p. 133. 
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jvdsee it Caiio?a?s first attempt at hisloiy^-^Dsfr* 
dahis fixing wii^a on his son ;' a Dawbius,' says 
Mtm Forsyth, ^ so full of the father and the work- 
loan, thak Canova has seliioiB surpassed the ex^ 
pf easion at Rome.' In a Mangilii palace, is an 
admirable Psyche by the same great artist. In 
die Pisani palace are some of the finest paintings 
of Paul Veronese, among which is one of the 
fiimily of Darius at the fee^ of Alexander. Ad* 
joining to this palace, is one which formerly he* 
longed to the Barberigo palace, and which is still 
honoured as the lesiaence of Titian. The win« 
dofws of the apartment in which the grei^ painter 
died, are kept doaed, and his painting room is said 
to be preserved exactly in the state in which he 
left it. It is decoirated with his own pr€>ducti(»is, 
conaisting chiefly of his latest works, smd an unr 
finished sketch of S. Sebastian, upon which he was 
imgaged at the period of his death, wh^n he fell a 
victim tQ an epidemic pestilence, at th? advanced 
age of ninety-nine I 3ome of the other chambers 
aire filled with portiraits of the doges, carduudsi 
aod nobles of the Barberigo fiunily.'* 
, There are aix theatres in Venice, which are 
named after the saints who preside over the adj^ 
cent churches. The largest, that of San Chrysos* 
tome, may contain 2500 spectators : it has a b%d 

^ * A view of Titian's House is given in Mr. Roseoe^s 
LsadseapeAjamMal for 1831, to wbich we aie indebted for 
soma of these particulars. In the same elegaut vohime will 
he found a view cH the heautiful Balhi paSace^ and, what 
will interest many readers far more, one of the Jkioceui^o 
palace, nhich Xioxd Byroa occufied dwing hia residense m 
Venice. 

o2 
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set of actors, wlio perfonn operas. The theatre 
Delia Fenice^ is very handsome, the second in me, 
but the first in rank: it is used only during the C^r- 
nival. San Luca is occupied by a tolerable com* 
pany of comic actors ; but the Venetian drama ia im 
a very degraded state, and comedy is out of heart 
Picturesque, romantic, and delightful as Venice 
is, with all its aquatic conveniences, its well-stocked 
markets, its palaces and cqffis, its libraries and 
paintings, * every thing that study or pleasure 
could desire,' — it may well be thought the last place 
in Italy in which an Englishnoan could find a con- 
:genial residence. Lord Byron, on forsaking his 
coun^, made choice of this city, as once 

*• The pleasant place of all festivity. 
The lerel of the earth, the masque of Italy*.— « 

But he is reported to have looked back upon the 
life he led at Venice with self-reproach and disgust. 
* Everything in a Venetian life,' he said to Captain 
Medwin, *' its gondolas, its effeminating indolence, 
and its siroccos, tend to enervate the mind and 
body.' *' Strangers accustomed to expatiate on 
terra firma^ remarks Mr. Forsyth, • soon feel 
the moated imprisonment of a town, where their 
walks are incessantly crossed by a canal, and thcar 
thread of talking or thinking is cut at the steep 
steps of a bridge.'* The indigent motion of tl]^ 
gondola ceases after a time to be a luxury ; and 

* As there are bridges every where, you. may go to ail 
parts of Venice, except an island or two, which form a sort of 
suburbs, without making use of a boat. Almost every house 
has aback access to the lanes, which are paved with flat 
stones^ and are tolerable in dry weather \ but this is a ^etg 
round-about way of traversing the city. 
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in i«4tfter> the cold is often so severe, that people 
prefer walking about the city, by means of the 
cheerless narrow alleys by which it is intersected, 
to exposing themselves on the water to the piercing 
winds of the Adriatic* The Author of * Sketches 
in Italy* advises all travellers who wish to enjoy 
Venice, to visit it * in summer, and near a full 
moon.' The large halls floored with marble, the 
wide staircases, and immense windows opening on 
the canal, cool and delicious in summer, are for- 
lorn and comfortless in winter ; * while the eternal 
gliding over the water, the distant aquatic excur- 
sions, the nightly wandering about the square of 
St Mark, with the absence of all exercise,— so 
delightful with the brilliant skies, the glowing 
8uns, the cloudless moons, the calm seas, the gently 
bresUhing airs, the nights of softness and days of 
beauty, that attend the summer on the shores of 
the Adriatic, must be uncomfortable enough during 
the blustering winds and storms of a Lombard win- 

ter.'t 

Qn the other hand, Mr. Rose, while commend- 
ing the niunerous conveniences which Venice pre* 
sents as a winter's residence, tells us, that ^ it is 
insufferable during the summer months, at least to 
one not bom within the sound of St. Mark's or St. 
Barnabas.' The small canals, which have at no 



* Mr. Matthews, being an invalid, was driven away from 
Venke at the end of May, by the biting severity of the east 
"Wind. But to these winds, Venice is probably indebted in 
flHyme measure for its salubrity. 

t Sketches, &c, vol. iv. p. 144. Another writer represents 
.V«niee' as ' dose, damp, and foggy,* in winter, which is 
nearer the truth. 
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time It Vety ftgreeabfe smeM, are tRwa 
Oflfettsive; and this circumstance, togel 
Ae strocoOf which ooines charged with * at! the 
Venom of Africa,* rendets a 8un\met*d tfesidence 
here unwholesome, though hot positively danger- 
ous.* Accordingly, the old nobles never passed 
the summer here, but retired to their Villas ott the 
eontinent. 

When, it may then be asked, is the season to 
visit Venice ? In the olden-time, it was at Shrove- 
tide that all the world repaired to Venice, to * see 
the folly and madness of the Carnival.* The elec- 
tion of the doge in January, however, drew num- 
bers thither ; and in fact, the winter and the spring 
Were the Venetian season. The harvest and the 
vintage called the landed proprietors to their coun- 
try estates ; and the ftirocco, in autumn, drove away 
all the gentry to Mestre and the banks of the 
Brenta, — ^a dull and muddy stream, flowing btft- 
tween dikes almost on a level with the rooft of the 
once maornificent villas on either side.f Although 
the Padovese is anything but picturesque, it must 
Btitl be preferable, as a summer residence, to a 
place where scarcely a green leaf or blade of grass 
was to be seen, till the French laid out the pUWic 
gardens. 

* Mr. Simond asserts, that Venice * is already subject to 
fevers, and that in summer, tiibdeathft ayeraf^e t#elve a dliy, 
Da a populatiim leduced to a hundred thonKand.' 

t From Padua to Mestre is twenty-two miles. The Jatter 
place is small, but full of business, owing to the canal, and 
pleasure boats and passage vessels of all kinds enliven the 
scene. The country, however, is compared by Mr. Simond, 
to * Holland in decay*' 



' These gaardens excite mtere^t/ Mys Mr. Pen- 
nington, ' from the mode in which they were formed^ 
more than from their beauty ; not that they are de- 
ficient in taste or variety. They were formed with 
izAmense labour by the introduction of artificial earth 
brought from terra firma by the French, and no 
expense was spared to complete them. The ine* 
qualities of the gardens are pleasing. There are 
several serpentine walks over mounts, many trees 
jtnd shrubs, thriving very fast ; and all this, with 
the different views of the Lagune, the many islands 
interspersed, and Venice, make this promenade 
both agreeable and inteicesting. These gardens 
are nearly two miles round, ai^d are connected by 
a handsome bridge/* The Venetians, however, 
are not pedestrians ; and it would probably be.a 
more difficult task to change their, aquatic habits, 
than to convert their canals into sewers, which is 
said to have been in the contempl&tion of Na^ 
poleon* It may even admit of question, whether 
these gardens are likely to improve the salubrity of 
the city ; and it was reported in 1820, that they 
irere to be destroyed. 

Of the state of society in Venice, our early 
Travellers give but a very unfavourable picture. 
Addison represents it to have been * the refined 
^parts of the Venetian wisdom, to encourage idle- 
ness and luxury in the nobility, to cherish igno^ 
ranee and licentiousness in tha clergy, to keep 
alive a continual fiiction in the eommon people, to 
t^onnive at the viciousness and debauchery of con- 
vents.* The Venetian Nuns were * famous for the 

* Petmitigtoiiy ToL ii pi 22ft. 
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liberties they allowed tbemselves.* Bp. BVimet 
gives a similar picture of tke state of morals. ^ The 
Venetians/ he says, * are generally ignorant of Ae 
matters of religion ; to a scandal ; and they are as 
Tinconcemed in them as they are strangers to them : 
so that all that vast pomp in their ceremonies and 
wealth in their churches, is affected rather as a 
point of magnificence, or a matter oi emulation 
among fiEunilies, than that superstition hatii here 
such a power over the spirits of the people, as it 
hath elsewhere ; for the atheism that is received 
by many here, is the dullest and coarsest thing that 
can be imagined. The young nobility are so gene- 
rally corrupted in their morals, and so given up to 
a most supine ignorance of all sorts of knowledge, 
that a man cannot easily imagine to what a height 
this is grown.' The Venetian ladies, the worthy 
Prelate stigmatises as bred to ignorance and indo- 
lence, gross In their intrigues, and the insipidest 
creatures imaginable. The impartial Dam, speak- 
ing of the Venetian w<Hnen, remaiks, that ' the 
corruption of morals had deprived them of all 
their power (empire) : on reviewing the whc^ 
history of Venice, we.do not find them to have ex- 
erted on a single occasion the least influence.* 
The Venetian women are styled by a recent 
Traveller, *• superb;' there is something peculiarly 
bewitching in their air and gait ;— • but 1 believe/ 
significantly adds Mr. Matthews, ' they are but 
little changed since the time of lago.'* 

The intense love of pleasure, the corruption 

* Addison^ Remarks^ p. 63. Burnet's TniTeljf, p. 120. 
Daru> Hist, de Veiuce> torn. v. Matthew^ p. 281. 



ji^hid^r springs frpm mbridled hixtiry, and the 
Y0Qkles»^8& of privileged profligacy^ must, how« 
6Ter, haY9 undergone a very considerable abate- 
ineui by the disastrous reverses of later years ; and 
in the substratum of the national character, there 
would seem to be much that is estimable. ^ Of 
jhe genUluomo Feneto,' says Lord Byron, ' the 
name is. still known, and that is all. He is but 
the shadow of his former self, but he is polite and 
kind* It surely may be pardoned to him, if he is 
querulQus.' * The Venetians are certainly,' says 
Mr, Galiffe, * an affectionate, kind-hearted set <^ 
beings,* very cheerful, lively, active, fond of plea- 
sure, of music, dancing, dress, and every thing that 
IB gay. Almost aU the young men of eighteen 
or twenty years of age, play on the guitar, and 
give serenades every evening to the young females 
of their acquaintance... The Venetians are the 
most agreeable companions in the world.' ' As 
to literary society,' writes Mr. Rose, * though 
clever men are to be found in Venice, I do not 
believe tliat it exists. General society has, pro- 
bably, gained from the change of government and 
the influx of foreigners . . . The favourite society 
of Venice, that of the coffee-houses, where both 
sexes assemble, is, generally speaking, to be 
enjoyed at all hours. To a certain degree, this is 
even applicable to private society. There are 

« 

* ^ I am ready to xnaiDtain/ says Mr. Bose, ' that I never 
visited any country where the people seemed equally linked 
in love. X ou cannot walk the town for a day without being 
struck with this universal spirit of kindness. The Venetians 
roaliy give you the idea of being members of one family.'— 
Rose, vol ii. p, 9<2. 

o 5 



Mi'cnl hdiCT neve frao 4}p€li ttcv MMHB ^ WnCre^ 
from nine at nlgfit ^ffl tkrei} in liie Inonuilg; IheiB 
is a constant flox and nflnx of ooiBpdttiT of tf- 
{i?mit ag^, sexes, and e on d H ipnB ; nol to sptak 
of many smaller ciicies. Hete, aM fiMi^lieta ate 
well received ; but to be an Engiiabman, is to 
brin^ wi^ you a sure letter of iceoMmendatilJtii. 
He who is once asked, is ^Iwars wdcouie. Move- 
over, he may go in boots, in a gnat txnnt^ and, 
to some small parties, even in a fa6arrd, the doak 
of the cotmtry; and when there^ Without being 
squeezed or stewed, may find people right and left 
who are anxious and qualified to converse wfth 
hint The society c^ Venice may indeed be com* 
pared to tiie fite in the glass-housl^s of London, 
which is said to be never out ; for there is also a 
icontinual bioming assemblage at th^ hou»d i9f one 
lady or other, who, iii the phrase of ttie country, 
tiene appartatnentOy or, in that bf Londot), ig at 
home. This appeats tb be a sdrt ef substitute fot 
the caHnoSy tiow nearly esttittguifthed. Society 
in Venice is on so very easy knd ratiotiid k foot- 
ing, that if it is to be enjoyed any wHei^ it is 
here.** 

The Venetfani have little taste for balls ; and 
hiasques have gone out of fksMbn. The Wild buf- 
fooneries and joyous extravagdnefes i[)f dA^Y dftys, 
iVoul'd hot i^ithstand \3M atmdsphem bf the 
eighteenth century. The love of play has survived ; 
aud Mr. Simond, who will liot tfllo# that the 
VcnctiAns have any energy but fot sensuality, adds, 
tliat they have * no passion but tiiat of cards^ 

• Rose, vol. i. pp. 293— 296._Galiflfe/»i^, i. Ipptl3(>, l.J 
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yiiBse vwrn^g stigsms «i» neUoin just For 
fifilioiiai ohatacter, we must look to the mannefB 
mid amUs^onlB oi tiie lower Ord^s. Florence 
and Venice^ Mr. BoBe says, are th^ two places in 
Italy, Vfhete you find popidar drollery in its greatest 
pAnBeetion, and of that gay and natural cast which 
efaataeteiiKes the humour of the Irish. This is 
mdrie or ies^ difiiised all over Italy ; but the Vene- 
tian wit has its peculiar character : it is lighter 
than the Flprentine, and shews itself, according to 
Mr. Hose's definition, ' in*practical jt)kes brpughtto 
bear intellectially,' or, in other words, acted repar^ 
lees.^ The Neapolitan humour, again, is more 
broad and coarse, and more closely allied to mere 
faice and ribaldry. The. Venetians are naturally 
IgravB and sober. Some of their characteristics 
may be traced to their anciait intercouirse with 
the Ottomans. As to their diet, rice is an article 
to which scarcely less importance is attached by 
4tU classes in Venice, than in Constantinople, 
whence they aj^ear to have borrowed their mode 
<tf eooking it. The custom oC presenting co^ 
fee at visits, is also Turkish. Their co^^s 9xe 
more Oriental than Italian ; and in their dis- 
laste &r the extravagance of dancing, and their 
love of repose, they seem to resemble the more 
saturnine Ottcmiaiis. m 

Of the old Venetian character, however, the 
iiTi^ces are) generally speaking, nearly worn out. 
*• The most remarkable, as contrasted with the rest 
of Italy,' says Mr. Rose, * certainly is so. The 



* MoUere*8 best buffoonery, Mr. Rose aiserta^ is borrowed 
fram ib9 Venetian ilrsina. 
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prolutr of Fb&talooii was proverbial and liie 
honour and punctuality of a Venetiaon merchant 
were recognized throughout the vaiiooa provinoea 
of Italy. That this is not now the case, I attribute 
to the Anstnans. Public honesty is scarcely coBt*- 
patible with their law/* In the scale of honesty^ 
Uie highest rank, we are told, must now be given 
to the Jews, the second to the Venetians, and the 
lowest to the German settlers, who are among the 
principal money-agents of the city. £very office, 
indeed, £rom the derk and corporal to the judge 
and general, is now filled with Germans, all un- 
acquainted alike with the habits and language oi 
the country. Nothing can be more execrable 
throughout, than the fiscal and judicial adminis- 
tration of the Austrian Government ; and' no one 
who visits Italy, can be at a loss to account for 
the preference given by the Italians to their 
French masters over ' the Cliinese of Europe.'t 

The Venetian dialeet, which is spoken, with 
little variation, throughout the tract of country 
under the Government of Venice, (with the ex- 
ception of a few towns, such as Brescia and Ber- 
gamo, which have a dialect of their own,) is dis- 
tinguished by its softness and melody. Many of 
its familiar words are taken from the Greek ; and 
it might be expected, that a large infusion of 

* Rose^ vol. ii. p. 98. — ^To the Venetian Merdiants, we 
Are indebted for the Italian raode of book-keeping by sitigle 
and double <;ntry. 

f See, for further details relating to the conduct of the 
Imperial Government at Venice, the fiscal system, the 
%ithe« and church revtoues, Hose's Letters/ vol. ii., Xiettets 
•^5, 36; and 37, 



Gteek terms ^oid' phrases woiiid' ohftraotierize €tt9 
language of the lords af the Mo^ea, Candia, and 
Cyprus. Mr. 'Rose, however, questions whether 
the mixture of Greek is greater than in the other 
Italian dialects.* Besides, the language of Verona 
is the same as that of Venice ; and the dialect of 
inland provinces could not have borrowed Greek 
words from a nation with whidi they had no inters 
course. Rejecting, therefore, the idea that the 
Greek, Slavonic, and other terms which puzzle us 
in the Venetian, are of modem origin, this Writer 
supposes them to be relics of the language of the 
ancient VenetU which was afterwards, like those 
of the other aboriginal tribes, merged in the Latin, 
imd that the patavinity of Livy and Catullus con** 
Hsted of a mixture of Veronisms. As a written 
language, the Venetian was early superseded by 
the Italian; but it has maintained itself in oral 
use ; and ^ it is hardly an exaggeration to say, that 
the lower class in Venice are as ignorant of Italian 
as of English.' The pronundation is strikingly 
different from the Tuscan, and is characterized by 
Mr. GaliiFe -as extremely agreeable and full of 
grace, but somewhat infantine. The g before e or 
i is softened into ar, as doze for doge, and the hard 
g is converted, as by the modem Greeks, into ^. 
The double z is turned into ss ; the c before e and % 
is pronounced as in French and English ; and the 
nasal soimds (Mr. Galiffe says) are the same as in 
the Milanese. The last syllable of the participles 
is cut off, and similar abbreviations are made in 

* Rose, letter 32.-~Jn the opinion of ibis Writer, of all ihfi 
dialects, the Venetiaa is the best: the worst, decidedly^ are 
tho vernacular of Bolog^a^ Genoa, aivd Milan, 
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th^ Msond pettDii plaral of vetbe. Ctn^pbw mAd. 
Icaro /Sio Rxe the tetmB of familiar kittcbeBS with 
which the old and young address each others 
among even the lowest of the mob ; and dimina^ 
tives are wiiversaliy used in pfoper names. Mr. 
ibrsyth thought their * smart and hasty infleotioaft 
of voice resemUed the Welsh tone ;' but no tgfo 
languages can dififer much more widdiy in th^ir 
thanM^teristic pronunciation. 

Venice has long. been the giseat book»shop of the 
South. It still prints for Italy in general, and for 
modem Greece, and exports largely to Germany* 
T^e Venetians, Mr. Forsyth says, ate also eon*- 
tinUally publishmg pamphlets which can circuhtte 
only at home, being satires levelled at domestie 
absurdities, and written in the vernacular dialect. 
This implies the existence of readers as well a^of 
writers. In fact, most of the gondolieri, it is said^ 
as Weil as the artificers and tradesmen, can read aed 
write, lliere ntt sixteen or eighteen public school^^ 
each corporation of tradesmen having one : . the 
buildings apprdpHated to them ace mostly hattd^ 
some, adorned with marble statues and piotures. 
Ther^ are also four musical schools for mstruct- 
ing young wdmen^ which are efficiently con« 
ducted^* The public library is frequeiited by iewv 
but there are several circulatinff-libraries for novels. 

Hie most interesting printing establishment at 
Venice, is that conducted by tiie Armenian 
monks in the Isola Scmi Lazzaro,- from which the 
convent derives k considerable part of its reve^ 

'^^ond, p. 59. — In tone of fhetS) MadUonS Oitskni 
d her extrftoMitiai;^ poWeirti 
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fiUl. -Wheii *aU ttiotiiuitid itistituttofis w«i« ftbo- 
Itahed by the Fttmh in 1810, thi« wa» excepted 
by a ipciAl decide. This I&lAhd, whicli id entirely 
OGCti|>i^d by the cony^nt and ita gardens, is be- 
i;ween fout and fite mileB from the (iity; The 
fathers, who ate abbut fdny in tiumbei*,* have the 
leputation of being vefy learned. Hie Prior, in 
18 16, a noble Amenian of high birth, spoke 
Eiiglish with great aecutaey^ and had translated 
the jatAy^ of S^. Nierses, ^e pation of the order, 
Into ftmrteen languages. One {>dncipal object Of 
tke founder was, to afibrd to young Armenians the 
itieame of a liberal edueatiofl. None but youth of 
Uiat nation are admissible^ and tkey are t^en* at 
«n eariy age. The chief design of ^e ptess, which 
is Worked by the hands of the monks themselves, 
h the preservation of the Alrmenian language, and 
the inultiplicatitfti of ^otks in ^t dialect.t' The 
ttbraty is said to be rich in Armenian manuscriptEr. 
These labours, together with the cultivation of the 
Utile TtneyArd which surrounds the cloister, and 
dips* Into the sea, leave not mudi idle tfane to these 
truly respectable eeclesiastics. 

The othef pHneipal islets which form the Subulrbs 
of Venide,' have already been noticed. The soil of 
all these islands, as well as the bottom of the 

* Sketches^ &c., vol. iv. p-168. — ^Mx. Simond says, * six 
ih humber.' 

\ Bed!d68 v&Hotis gratumaifi tMA dicHonari^, tllley have 
rectotly issued an Sedition bf fitisebius in Armtenian, Latin^ 
^nd Greek. When Mr. Simond was there, tlie worthy- 
fathers were busily employed oil an Armenian translation oi 
Rollin's Ancient History, beatltifully printed. Ohe of them 
tDDid^rslood sdmbthing of English, taught him by Lord 
Byroi^ in exchange for bis own Axmenian.' 
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Lagoon, is every where coraposed of .ttiud. 
Rose compares this ^ great mud estauny/ in its 
relatioii to the Adriatic, to *• a side closet abut off 
from a room by a partition. The partitioa wiiich 
divides it from the open sea, running ham one ^id 
to the other, is composed of different piecea with 
openings, which, if we pursue the same comparisons 
may be considered as so many doors ; and in a line 
with these, though not uniformly straight, are tiie 
passages or channels which bring ships to Venice* 
The compartments of this partition are, a long spit 
of land on the side. of the Trevisana, divided* from 
the continent by back-waters, estuaries, and canals, 
the island of St. Erasmus, that styled the LidOy aad 
the MurazzU — ^massive walls built on shoals run- 
ning from near the Lido to Chioggia. The Mtt- 
ratzi are, comparatively speaking, of. modem 
creatipn ; but, previous^ to . their oonstractioa, 
out*-works existed, of a similar, though less per- 
manent description.'* Of the importance of this 
rampart, the {present Government had instructive 
evidence some years ago ; and the circumBtaBces, 
as narrated by Mr. Rose, amply justify liis caustic 
strictures on the policy of ^ the monkeys and bears 
who have played, or are now ikying at beii^ 

* * No public edifice does so much credit to the State, as 
the noble rampart erected on the lAdo di Palestrina, to pro- 
tect the city and port against the swell and the storms of the 
Adriatic. Tliis vast pUe, formed of blocks of Xstrian stoae 
resembling marble, runs along the shore for the space of 
nineteen miles, connects various little islands and towns with 
each other, and, if completed, would excel in utility, ih 
solidity, in extent, and perhaps in beauty, the Piraeus, tl^e 
mole of Antium and of Ancona, and all other similar works 
' =>Uher Greeks or Romans.' — ^Eustace, yoL i. p. 175, 
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fae^^en/ A rent wm made in the itfurozaty 
\diicli, if promptly aifctended to, it would have cost 
a' trifling sum of money to repair ; but there were 
representationB to be made to Vienna, and resolu- 
tions and counter-resolutions to be adopted. In 
the mean time, the breach was increasing ; and a 
heavy sea and high tide having laid the Place of 
St. Mark under water, it was at last deemed ad* 
visable to stop the leak ; an operation which cost, 
of course, ten times the sum which would have 
been sufficient at first 

The Lagoon*side and the interior of the Lido pre* 
s^it much the same appearance as the meadows 
bordering the Southampton river ; but, on crossing 
to the sea side, you find sand-hills and a long level 
beach, of the same character as our Sussex shores, 
^Lcept near the mouth of the channels, where mud 
has been carried out and deposited. Allowing foe 
the difference of size, Venice, seen firom the water, 
has, Mr. Rose says, more the appearance of Sou<^ 
ampton, than of any other city he ever saw. Of 
its general plan, the following description will give 
a tolerably distinct idea 

' Venice is built on two great collections of 
shoak, which ate divided from each other by a 
serpentine channel, called the Canalazo or Grand 
Canal, which is bestrid by the bridge of the Rialto 
(t. e, rio alto or deep stream). It follows that the 
city may be divided into two great parts made up 
of small islands, and each part separated from each 
other, except at this bridge.* All the shoals con- 

* lliis division of the ancient city into two distinct parts or 
quarters, appears to have given rise to the two rival factions of 
CatieUtim wd Nicoioti, ^ose distinguiBhing colours^ mani- 



tllllitibg the two BSptKMe fUriM thus iiitera^cl«d« 
Ate again oo&tiected together hf stiuyier bridge 
which <Sro8s the etreatns dividing these nunieroufl 
shallows. These bridges ure fnequent^ and, being 
tery steep, aie cut into esJsy stepsi ; so that» taking 
a walk in Venice, yoU aie perpetually going up 
And down stairs. The small canals (rii) which 
ate bestrid by these bridges, tttn the water atreals 
of Venice ; but there is no part of either of the 
two divisions to which you may not abo go more 
directly by land, through narrow passages called 
ctde, Hiese maybe considered as an unfavourabfe 
likeness of Cranboum Alley and its cognate lanel. 
There are, besides, several small squares entitled 
eampi or fields. There is sometimes a wharf .01^ 
footway al(mg the banks of thfe m, (called a rUmy) 
and usually secured by a parapet, bored for a 
wickel ; but the rii oftener extend from house to 
house, and these then consequently rifte on either 
side from out of the water. 

* In forming the riva or water foundations^ the 
water is first excluded as with us in works of a 
similar description. The first Hratunt of soli beldw 

fested in fhttif cftps And sashes, vete bla^k and reA. ' Etm 
to the present day, a Cati^liaAo detests black as much as a 
chameleon; and a Nitoloto^ in his abhorrence of red, could 
scarcely be surpassed by a turkey-cock.' Ibese factions are now 
^oing out. In former times, the doge, in whatever quarter 
born, was, from his residence at St. Mark^s, always tooked 
upon as A CaaiMhno f the Nieoloti, therefore, annuaHy elected 
some clever waterman of tiieir own party, as a sort of anti- 
doge, who was allowed a bark, place, and some sort of autho- 
rity in the procession oh Ascension Day for the yearly 
espousals of the Adriatic. Can these distmctions have eri- 
ntuiM with 1h» fiat INiteTiaiaa and AquiAsian cmigfaolr? 



ti» bMtom of tiie eaaalt) k Aen thirowfi out) be-» 
•ftttbe thus as being toft alluvial metlet, adRirds no 
solid foundation; and piles aie dtriyen into that 
beneath it, which appears to hare been the original 
bed of the Lagoon, and on which a mass of mud 
tMT iiMdm (melmd) has been accumulated. 

* Such being tne nature of the soil) the question 
Btiggttsts itself) How is Venice supplied with water? 
Bvery tximpo has its wells ; but these, though wells 
in appearance^ ate in flu^, great reservoirs of rain 
water, which, as the pavement slopes towards 
them, is received in drains lined with sand, and so 
Altered into its receptacle. This, that the salt 
water may not penetrate it below, is carefully 
bricked with mortar, upon a body of cement and 
olay; The water thus collected, is very consider* 
able in quantity ; yet much more might undoubt- 
edly toe procured, were the roofs of the houses 
eonstructed of flat terraces, as in Malta. It is 
true, indeed, thdt what runs from them into the 
iMtmpt\4s conveyed into the wells f but what rUns 
from ihem into the rii or the co/^, is lost : in the 
rii necessarily ; in the cale^ because they are so 
dirty from the throng of passengers, that the water 
would be render^ unfit for use, as well as col^ 
leeted with difficulty. 

* Still, a sufficiency of tain Water is usually ob- 
tained, though, in hot and dry summers, the city is 
not sufficient to itself, tn this case, ^however^ it 
is not without a supply ; for water is then brought, 
Ht a reasonable price, from the Brenta ; and as a 
resource against a blockade, large reservoirs are 
jrorm^4 i^ the j^do. The possibility of tliese run- 
ning short, led the Government, at a time that the 
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enemy was in possesnon of the main bmd, ix3 hmo 
for a spring on this spot ; and the experiment was 
attoiaed with apparent success ; but the quick ex- 
haustion of the supposed source, as well as its 
mixed character, (tor it was slightly brackish,) 
proved it to have been probably salt water peroo* 
lated through the sand. Still, there is no doubt 
that fresh water might be obtained, by sinking 
de^ enough, in Venice, since ancient wells existed 
in Torzelo and some other islands of the Estuary* 
Indeed, it has been found here, but always in a 
spot where it could be of no avail, as in driving 
piles for the foundations of houses, &c. It is 
usually unimprisoned on piercing a hard* stratum^ 
which lies under the moist alluvial matter of a 
later date. It appears to be a species of indurated 
earth, the outer crust of which requires to be broken 
with the pick-ax: on the inside, it is soft and 
saponaceous.* There exists, however, very curious 
evidence of Venice having been ancienliy supplied 
with fresh water. In the year 1680, when the 
Cana^reggio was deepening, (the canal which forms 

* ' Masses seemingly of this description are to 1^ seen cmi 
the beach at the foot of Hordle Cliff in Hatnpshire, which 
have been brought down in a di^Rsrent state, by streams from 
the height above, and have apparently acquired their neir 
characto: from the mixed action of fresh and salt watex^ 
with which they are occasionally covered.' The rare fossil* 
found at Hordle, are of the same kind, too, as many that 
have been discovered in the mountains at Verona. Mr. Rose 
citates, that the oaranto (as the hard alluvium is called) as 
foupd every where in the great plain of Lombardy, whenoo 
he infers, that it affonls a strong argument in favour of the 
supposition that it was at one time covered by the Adriatic. 
IBae, page 46 of the present volume for a description «f the 
crust which covers the springs near Modena. 



the entrance to Venice on the landward dde of the 
liagoon,) a considerable source of water was dis« 
icovered, which was more nearly fresh -than salt. 
It rose from the centre of a quadrilateral cassoon, 
composed of thick planks secured by strong pali- 
aades, the points of which were planted one foot 
beneath the then. bottom of the canal, and seven 
beneath the low*water mark. The cassoon itself 
"waB seven feet deep. The spring which issued 
from it was so copious that it was found impossible 
to exhaust it. A ship's pump, with the bottom of 
the tube secured by a plug, was then forced into 
the hole from which it sjMrang. This drawn, the 
water rose perfectly fresh and sweet to the sur&ce. 
There is then no doubt that the surface of the 
cassoon was formerly above ground ; and it must 
have formed a cistern for the receptacle of fountain 
water before the canal existed, and before the slow 
biitprogressive rise of the tides had overwhelmed it» 
' Of this increase and invasion of the sea, Ihere 
18 no doubt, though some persons imagine that 
Ocean has long been calling off his waters from 
the Lagoon. A few facts are sufficient to disprove 
this error. 

* In the Island of San Secondo, in frcmt of the 
CanoHreggio^ some years ago, were discovered 
Boman pavements and vaults, three feet and a half 
betieath low-water mark * The rise of water would 
aeem to have been more rapid in ages more nearly 
appvoaching our own time; for, in turning the 
church of ^ui Geminiano, in the Place of St. Mark, 

« 

* Th« average rise in the harbour of Venice^ is only fotff 
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into a palace^ and penetvattng below tiie aaeiecit 
foundotiong. a puniU or wood(»i landing-place, like 
those in modem use, was discovered beneaik- 
them.'* 

The Lagoon has suffered from 'many causes, 
both natural and ardficial. Yet, whatever changw 
it has undergone, ' it is ourious'to observe,* remarks 
Mr. Rose, ^ that while an immense part of the ]talo«- 
Adriatic shore has undergone strange transfonna** 
tions, the prospect from St. Mark's stee|4e is pre*' 
cisely Livy's picture, in his account of the piratical 
attempt upon Padua, by the Spartans, about a 
century after Rome was sacked by the Gauls.' 

About six miles from Venice is the onee pops* 
louB, but now nearly desert island of Toreeio (or 
Torcello), ^e site of an episcopal eity, where, iar 
remote ages, a barbarian conqueror is said to have 
held his court: in its market»<place, Attila from 
his throne administered justice. Thi« spot,* onee 
tlie summer resort of the Venetian patricians, and 
covered with their villas and gardens, presents a 
scene of desolation strikingly different in its ohv 
raoter ^m the recent decay and promiscudua 
misery of many parts of Venice and its suburbs* 
Here, remarks Mr. Rose, *• the eye id neither 
pained by the visible progress of ruin, nor dis« 
gusted by the meanness of the instrui^nt whiok 
has wrought it. Time has here been the gi^at 
destroyer, and he has done his work. Amid the 
vestiges of departed grandeur are left some })oor 
and scattered houses, and a church, the refaccia* 
mtnto of which dates from tlie eleventh century, 

• Ki)se's Letters, yol. i. pp. 276—283; vol. ii. 151— 15ft 



\ biak#n colw99k xnaik« th» centie of vtbAt wm 
tho pia2«a, froin whic]:^ haiM waved the standi^rd of 
St. Msjck. Amid Aes^ x^maina glida ^ few human 
beings, the tenant!^ of the place.'* The cathedralt 
though not very striking in point of architecture, 
has spnie intereiting features. Its stone shntters 
cflnry h^^k the^ imagi^tion to days of violence ; 
and 9onie very curious mosaics in the intemor, 
may vie, in beauty and antiquity, mi\k those of St» 
Mark- Although there is nothing very picturesque 
in the landscape, the general i^ipression made by 
this scene of ruins is very striking; When this 
scene was gay witji vilkis and vineyards, Venice, 
ccisntented with her insular dominion, was 
most flourishing and most triumphant. 3he 
so.ught and obtained continental greatness, and 
thus slop^ the way to her destruction, her riches 
and resoujpoes being diverted into channel which 
hsought ,no retuna, In this desert isle, the pro 
bable fate of Veniee may be impressively realised. 
All that was characteristic of her ancient state is 
fast vanishing; the customs of the city are 
changed ; the ports and channels are filling up, 
the palaces are crumbling into ruins. ' Yet a 
little/ is the sinister, prediction of Mr. Rose, * and 
Venice will be a baby Babylon, with the substitu-. 
tion of the gull for the bittern, and of the porpoise 
for the fox,' . 

The Austrians are charged with having wan* 

* ' Wliile I was musing upon the prospect before me,* 
says our Traveller, ' a clock from a half-ruined tower struck 
twenty. Time only had suffered no change, and spoke an 
antiquated language, hardly, intelligible to the generation of 
theday.»--.Vol.ii.p*131, 
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tonly sacrificed the interests of Venice to those of 
Trieste. Recently, howeyer, the hoon has been 
conceded to the former city, of being declared a 
free port. How far this tardy concession will 
have the effect of arresting the decline of Venice, 
it is difficult to form an opinion. Under the leaden 
sway of Austria and the cumbrous despotism of its 
Aulic Council, it is next to impossible that any- 
tliing should flourish. Venice ought to have been 
made a free city ; and nothing short of political 
independence will ever enable her to recover the 
sovereignty of the Adriatic* 

* A steam^packet is now established betvreen Venice, 
Trieste, and the other towns along the Gulf. The magni- 
ficent ruins of Pola, situated in tne midst of a pestilential 
marsh, near Cape Promontorio ; the Gothic cathedrals of 
Parenzo and Rovigno ; Trieste, with its Roman amphitiieatie 
and aqueduct, and a triamphal arch ascribed to Charle> 
magne ; and the obscure site of Aqmleia ; may tempt the 
traveller to a?ail himself of this means of visiting Istria. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Polesina — Ferrara — ^Bologna — Ravenna — ^Rimini — [ 

San Marino. 

On leaying Padua for Bologna, the road lies along 
the borders of a broad canal to Monte Selice, at 
the foot of the Euganean hills ; passing through 
several villages which, to a traveller from the 
South, appear cheerful and populous after the 
dreary marshes of Ferrara. Monte Selice is 
seated immediately under a hill which rises abruptly 
from the plain^ crowned with a ruined castle and 
long rows of pine and cypress. A little to the 
westward, on the Agno, is the ancient town of 
Este,* which has given name to the most illustri- 
ous family in Europe. The Dukes of Brunswick 
and the Kings of Great Britain are the descen- 
dants of the elder branch ; the ducal houses of 
Ferrara and Modena, of the younger. From the 
height above Monte Selice, there is a noble view 
of the valleys of the Bacchiglione and the Adige 
on each side. A handsome villa has been erected 
on the summit, together with several chapels ; 
and in one of them (dedicated to St. Greorge), are 
to be seen, ' three tiers of martyred saints, in glass 

* Este (Aieste) stood on that branch of the Fia JSmiRa 
which ran from Bologna to Padua and Aquiteia. 
yoh, II. p 
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cases, all full dressed, the skull only being vi&dble ; 
brought from Rome at different times !** 

The road now lies over a flat, sandy plain, and, 
at about twelve miles from Monte Selice, crosses 
the Adige by a ferry, at a place where a number 
of mills, built on boats, are moored in the stream, 
about a furlong from the shore. The Adige is 
here not much above half the breadth of the F^, 
but very rapid. It is well bapked, so as to pre- 
vent inundation. Three miles further, the traveOer 
reaches Bovigo, a small fortified town, the resi- 
dence of the bishop of Ajdria. The ancient city of 
that name is situated about fifteen miles to the 
eastward^ and is now upwards of eighteen miles 
from the coast. The bay into which its river (the 
Tartaro) discharged itself, and which fbnned its 
port, has long been filled up ; and in the time of 
Strabo, Hadria had already sunk into insignifi- 
cance. Yet, its ancient greatness is attested hj 
its having transmitted its name to the sea on wki^ 
it stood, t 

Rovigo (Rhodigium) is a decayed and unhealthy 
place, in the midst of a marshy tract watered by fbor 
rivers, and called the Polesinay — apparently a cor- 
ruption of Fossa Philiatina. This name was given 

* Penniogton, vol. ii. p. 203. Thit viUa and its dbap^ 
which form, we pregiime, a series of stations, beloaged to 
the family of Duodo, the last of which, a female, was mar- 
ried to a Venetian nohleman. 

f Together with Spina and Ravenna, Hadria (os 'Af^) 
is supposed to have been founded by Tyrrhenian Felasgi. 
Its prosperity does not seem to have survived the decline of 
the Tuscan power north of the Apennines. The city was, 

Srobably, not on the coast, but at some distance from ts 
aven. Cramer, vol. i p. U6. 



40»«on«idBrabls csnai, having seven arms or cuts 
drawn off from it to the sea, which was formed by 
the ancient Tuscans for the purpose of draining the 
marshes ^out Hadria.* The four rivers are the 
Adige, the Tartaro, the Caspagnaro, and the Po. 
Bovigo stands on the Adigetto, a navigable branch 
.of the Adige. The whole country is a species of 
MUi^ ^e soil a deep clay, traversed by various 
mnddy streams, which are crossed on bridges of 
boats. So unvaried is the monotony of the land*- 
Bcape, that a large tree forms for many miles the 
most conspicuous object above the horizon. At 
about eighteen miles (two posts) from Rovigo, the 
Po itself is crossed by a floating bridge ; and at 
4he iittte village of Ponte de Lagoscuro, on the 
southern bank, the traveller is exposed to a severe 
search iiom the Austrian or Papal doganieri.'\ 
The Po is there about three quarters of a mile over, 
and i« restrained within artificial banks, rising 
high above the neiglibouring plains. Periodical 
inundations, however, occur; M. Chateauvieux 
says, once in three years ; to guard against which 
every house is provided with boats. When the 
impending danger is announced by the fall of tor- 
jrents of rain, they embark with their valuables ; 
and thus, as its coming is foreseen, the conse- 
^q[»eiioes are nbt so serious as might foe expected. $ 

* Cramer, vol. i. p. 1 15. Some have sapposed Polesina 
to be a corruption of Penisota (peninsula). Others have 
derived it from Po/ynnoi, The Foua Philisiina is the Po 

f In vetuming from Italy, it is necessary to produce 
msspoits signed by the Austrian attibassadar at Rome or 
I'liBCcnce. 

:{: Ch«teauvieuz, p. 273. Ibe iauttdatiea of 1813, 14, 
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Hie level of the river is continaally htiag rftlsed 
by the deposites brought down by every flood, and 
which its current is too languid to caity oC its 
wide and sluggish stream might remind the trst* 
veller of some of the Dutch rivers ; but the bare 
and swampy plains are as unlike the beautiffd 
meadows of Holland and Flanders, ^ as the spare, 
ragged Italians of Lagoscuro, or the rueful, unre- 
lenting visages of the Austrian custom-house 
officers, are to the broad,, squat figures and happy 
faces of the well- clothed Dutch and Flemish/ 

At Lagoscuro, Mr. Forsyth embarked on the 
Po, and sailed down to Fomaci, whence different 
canals brought him successively into the Adige, 
the Brenta, and the Adriatic. ' Along this tract, 
he says, *■ are little conical huts, thatched with 
reeds, where the Cruardia di Po is stationed to 
watch both the floods and the farmers. The farmers 
will sometimes steal across in the dark to sluice off 
the threatening inundation on their opposite neigh- 
bours ; and the Po itself has ever been noted for 
this reciprocation of mischief.'t 

In some parts of the dreary marshes upon which 
the traveller now enters, rice is cultivated ; but the 
plantations are only allowed to a certain extent, 
on account of their supposed deleterious effects. 
Stiff rows of pollarded trees by the sides of tiie 
ditches, are the only ornaments of this melancholy 
tract, where the incessant croaking of frogs alone 

destroyed the village of 'ArquSt, and extended to Rovigo; 
Fenuingtou, vol. ii. p. 200. 

t Forsyth, vol. ii. p. 109. Addison embarked at Venice foc 
Ferrara. Boats large enough to accommodate a iamil}^ 
may be hired at Ferrara for Venice, a voyage of tw^ty 
hours. 



{n.ld'.ibe iMM.mli At length, even the wittow tiis- 
Hj^^ra. Approtching me ddta of the Po ft-om 
4he fiiife of Bologna, M. ChateMivieHx describes 
tbe country m beginning to acssume a bare and 
sioaotonous appearance about five leagues to 
the north of that city. * The indosuins, the fiemns, 
and cultivation by degrees diminish : they are at 
firat more thinly ecattend, and at , length totally 
cease. Some husbandmen, more hardy than their 
metghbours, here and theite continue a few furrows 
in me pkun. The mad, hitherto firm, becomes at 
eilce deep aad muddy ; the sound of the wheels 
and the horses' feet is no longer heard. An im« 
xnense, unifomi horieon is before . us ; we see no- 
thing distinctly, except the dikes, which we slowly 
approach. They extend as &r as the eye can 
reach, like a green rampart. Above these banks 
are seen die masts and rigging of vessds wltich 
pttss up and down the river with majestic slowness. 
In the plfuas are seen neither viikuges .nor huts ;* 
not even those long lines of willows which inclose 
and divide the wet lands of tbe north. The plains 
of the Fbiesin are naked. At distant intervals 
only are seen, not stone, but jwooden buildings 
intended for stables, and to contain hay. Cattle 
feed round these buildings ; they ai^ kept in the 
pmtures by broad ditches covered with water-lilies. 
Tlie hnrses, cows, and pigs reared in these mea* 
dows, all equally exlubit &e peculiar character of 
animals fed in marshy places ; they are large and 
lean» t^eir haunches low, their limbs long and not 
well-jointed, atid all their movements dow and 
indolent. This character of country continues to 
the gates of Ferrara« 

p 3 
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> Hiere, «ii uncxpeeted ^Kstsbe stipes liie'eyte. 
•We enters large city regularly and superbly btfflt ; 
but one woM think that the inhabitants had thatt 
day left it with one conamon consent, and without 
being compelled to do so by any accident, for we 
see no signs of destruction, nor BXij rinns. In one 
quarter, near the port^ there are still some houiles 
inhabited by acrtisans aend sea-faring men ; but 
all the parts of the city, where there are large 
houses, are empty and abandoned. The fronts 
of these palaces extend on both sides of almost all 
ikie streets, which are straight and regular, but tiie 
grass covers the pavement, and some cows were 
wandering about in perfect security, attracted by 
the sight of the grass which promised tfa^m good 
pasture. 

' I went into some of these palaces, struck with 
th6 beauty of the architecture ; there were neither 
doors, windows, nor i^miture ; but their staircases, 
'their sculpture, and their colonnades still remained. 
Jyy had tapestried with its foliage the sides of the 
walls ; it had crept to the top of the building, and 
surrounded the pilasters of the balustrades. On 
the tops of the tenraces with which these palaces axe 
crowned, some jasmines and pomegranates, left in 
vases, had, from time and neglect, spread about 
their branches, which hung down» full of flowers, 
on the marble cornices/* 

Ferrara, however, has inhabitants, and they 
amounted, in 1824, to not less than 24,000. These, 
however, in a city seven miles in circuit, the po- 
pulation of which was once 70,000 or 100,00t}, 

* Chateauvieux; pp. 271, 2, 



ipay well eaem inoonsidemble. In 1784, the city 
idth ita^ suburbs, contained 31,250. As it seems 
to possess few advantages of situation, one is led 
to wonder that it should ever have contained so 
•many. 

, Ferrara is supposed to occupy the site of Forum 
AlUenii which^ contracted to Forum ArriU would 
•easily pass into its present name. The modem 
city dates its foundation from the ^fiftli century, 
when the invasion of the Huns, and the de- 
struction of Aquileia, drove the inhabitants to 
take refuge amid .marshes and forests. Its origin* 
therefore, is similar to that of Venice itself. In 
585, it was fortified by Smaragdus, the exarch of 
Bavenna ; but it was subsequently enlarged at va- 
rious times. The era of its glory dates from the 
thirteenth century, under the House of Este, first as 
its chief magistrates, and afterwards as hereditary 
{winoe^t either holding of the Pope, or maintaining 
their independence.''^ On the demise of the last 
Puke, it reverted to the Pope ; and fix>m that period, 
we may date its rapid decline.! A cardinal legate 

* ' After a long struggle for liberty, which the League of 
XiOmbardy only exposed to a new danger^ the Lombard 
States broke out into thirty separate republics ; and each, 
ridden and spurred on by its own little demagogue, singled 
cfutan enemy. Ferrara matched itself against Baveana, as 
Piacenza against Parma, or Pavia against Milan. Though 
confined within narrow territories, living in the sight of each 
other's turrets, and separated by the domains of barons 
-who held both in defiance, those ambitious apes of Athens 
jmd Lacedsmon found means to flourish in the midst of 
contiiiuiil hostility, and filled the annals of two centuries 
with their impertinent battles.' Forsyth, vol. ii. p. 108. 

f * It is well known,' says Bp. Burnet in 1685, < that, 
founcore years agoy Ferrara was well peopled, and the ill 
air is occasioned by the want of inhabitants ; £9r, there noi^ 
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wm teaUcA in tbeducal pAbusie, iK^{ih^ ^ftts^di^ 
tnoated and flanked with towBts, m the heart b£ 
the subjugated town, like a tymiit entirenohed 
among Blaves.' Thete is nothing very remarkable 
in its architecture, nor in that of any of the othet 
buildings, but the palaces hare an aiv of soUdity 
and magnific^ce. Tlie straight streets in the new 
]Nurts of the town want houses, while everywhere 
are traces of decay. 

The duomo was consecrated in 1135 ; and ci 
this date are thefcLpade and great part of the ex* 
ti^pr sides. In the interior, ail the earlier work 
has been destroyed or covered. The semi-circu- 
lar end of the choir was erected in 1499, by a 
Ferrarese architect named Bosette, one of the 
early restx)rers of Italian architecturei The re* 
mainder of the part beyond the transept w^ mo^ 
demized in 1637, and the rest of the ^urch 
between 17 12 and 1735. The front is divided into 
three equal parts, each surmounted with a gable^ 
and ornamented with horizontal ranges of pointed 
arches. In each gable is a ftmall wheel-window. 
A sjQsall tunet| resting on a square base carried 
down to the ground, and ciowned ^th a pinnadle, 

l^ing people to drean the groand, and <o ioeep the dittthtek 
dll^an, A greai deAl of wo^ liee en the f^imild ; whidi 
infedv the ait in the same manner as is obserred in that 
vast and rieh, but uninhabited champaign of Rome; so 
that the ill air ii the effect, rather than the cause of the dis- 
peopling bf the Pope's dominions. The true catme is, th^ 
seventy of <he govensmenty and the heavy taxes and ftv> 
^uent confiscations by which the nephews of several Popes, 
I* tiitov' hAve dewourcMl many of the fattulies ef Ferrttfa. "^ 
theykave diiveii al^y matiy tbot^* Bumetfs Trafefe^ 
p. 136. Ferrara had formerly large sali-peti^maau&etories. 
There is a stmgeon-fishery »n tkePo, attd » pNAtabte «De 
w eels in the Yaldi Gomac^o* 
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■separates the gables ; and a similaf ornament 
would seem to have been adopted at the extreme 
angles of the front ; but if so, the upper pstrt has 
been destroyed. The porch has a semi-circular 
arch resting on columns ; and the flanks are oma* 
mented, not with pointed, but with semi- circular 
arches ; from which, as being the style prevalent 
in the eleventh century, Mr. Woods inters, that 
they are older than the front, which was probably 
finished after the dedication of the church. The 
interior contains some good paintings, but nothing 
fine in architecture. There are also many good 
pictures in the other churches, and in several of the 
palaces, but nothing of first-rate excellence. The 
best are chiefly by Guercino and Garofelo.* One 
church is famous for its echoes. * The nave/ 
Mr. Woods says, ' seems to have been intended 
to present a series of cupolas, as the side-aisles 
actually do on a smaller scale ; but, in its presen); 
state, at the point where the square is reduced to a 
circle, a flat ceiling is introduced instead of a cu- 
pola. Standing under any one of these, the 
slightest footstep is repeated a great many times, 
but so rapidly that it is difficult to count the rever* 
berations* I counted sixteen ; but the effect is a 
continued clatter, rather than a succession of dis* 
tinct sounds.'t 

During the greater part of the sixteenth century^ 
there were few of the courts of Europe that could 
vie in splendour with that of Ferrara, and polished 

^ The walls and ceilings of the pxincipal apartments of 
the Duoal palace, are covered with faded firescoes by Titiaa 
aiidJ)o08o DoiBo. 

f . Wwdsj vol. il pp. 119, 120, 
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MiMigert ftom Fnuice «iid Gennany \f«ite «M(>- 
nished at its magnificeiice. Ontt h stOl at a Idia 
to ootijecture the sources of all this wealth. LMe 
iiilerest would, however, attach to eithisr th^ feite 
DT the story of this faded grandeur, were Ml; oilier 
and gieaternames associated with Ferralu, Awbl 
those of its ducal chiefs. ' Melancholy as fht 
eity looks. now, every lover of Italian poetry/ m- 
inarks Forsyth, * must view widi affectkm tiife 
retreat of an Ariosto, a Tasso, a Guarim. Suck 
ia &e ascendant of wealth over genius, that one or 
two princes could create an Athens iu the centre 
of this Boeolia. The little courts of F^rrara and 
Urbino seemed to emulate those of Alexaadhna 
and Pergamos, contending for pre-eminence oinly 
in literature and elegance/ The house of Ariosto, 
and the cell of Tasso, stiU attract a^d detain the 
traveller, who would otherwise hasten aWay from 
<^e gloomy city, or avoid it altogether. 

The Author- of the Orlando, *' the HOKier of 
modem Italy,' is claimed with pride by the Eerra- 
rese as a fellow-citizen, although he was bom at 
Reggio. They possess his bones, and can shew 
his arm-chair, his inkstand, and his autographs. 
The house in which be resided, the room in whioh he 
tti«i, ure designated by his own memorial, leplaib^ 
on the outside, and by a recent inscription, which 
states, that, two hundred and eighty years a(W the 
death of the divine Poet, the house was puithaaed 
and repaired by the P&dtsidy at the expense of ^ 
eity. Ariosto was buried in the church of the Be- 
nedictines. The bust which there surmounted hia 
tomb, was struck by lightning about the middle 
of the last century, and a crown of kon laurtls. 
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nished at Hs magnificence. Otte n stiU at a him 
to cotijecture ^ sources of all this wealth. LitHe 
interest would, however, attach to either the site 
fv the story of this faded gnmdeur, wefe ttot oHier 
and greater* names associated with Fertaht, Umn 
those of its duoal chiefs. * Melancholy as tiie 
city looks.now, every lover of Italian poetry^* m- 
marks Forsyth, * must view with wection "^t 
iBtreat of an Ariotto, a Tasso, a Goarini. Sudk 
IB tiie ascendant of wealth over genius, that one or 
two princes could create an Athens iu the centre 
of this BoBOtia. The little courts of F^rram and 
Urbino seemed to emulate those of Alexandria 
and Pergamos, contending for pre-eminence only 
in literature and elegSAoe.' The house of Am>sto, 
and the cell o( Tasso, still attract atid detain the 
traveller, who would otherwise hasten aWay from 
the gloomy city, or avoid it altogether. 

The Author of the Orlando, * the Homer of 
modem Italy,' is claimed with pride by the Fsrra- 
rese as a fellow-citizen, although he was bom at 
Reggio. They possess his bones, and can shew 
his arm-chair, his inkstand, and his autographs. 
The housie in which be resided, the room in whiofe he 
ttied, ure designated by his own memorial, repiaib^ 
on the outside, and by a recent inscription, which 
states, that, two hundred and eighty years aftier the 
death of the divine Poet, the house was puithaaed 
and repaired by the Podtstdy at the expense of the 
city. Ariosto was buried in the church of the Be* 
nedictinos. The bust which there surmounted his 
tomb, was struck by lightning about the middle 
of the last century, and a crown of kon laurals, 
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vJKldh wiaatbod Ike. brows of dM Poet^ wasatoekei 
mn^y ; an inekkinl of which Lord Byrooi Iim 
seyide an ek^ganl use in his weU-known stanzas dsp 
9eriptive of Fetrram. In 1801, when the ehuseh 
^aa cQjQverted by the Freneh into a depSt^ the re« 
xnains and tojnb of the Poet were transferred to the 
iwhlio libraty ; and the ceremony was one of tha 
Sftost briUiantspeetaoles of the 8hort»»lived Itahan 
Itepnblic. The monianent is at the uj^r end af 
thi^ great room, which is hung all round with por- 
Iraits of cardinals and olher iiJAistoious poreoaa 
€«Rnected with the oity. 

The Public Library at Fersara was founded as 
yetfsently as the year 1740, by a rich oitiaen^ Giu^ 
aef)f)e Carli. There are five rooms full of books, 
and a Museum ; and the library is said to eompriso 
80,000 vohunes. The most valued treasurea, 
bowever* are the autograph manuscripts jealouaky 
preserved in the same compartment which hol& 
the chair and ink-stand of Ariosto. They copi- 
prise, 1. An autograph (imperfect) copy of the 
Orlando; 2. One d the Satnes of Aitosto; 
3. His consedy, La Soolaatica; 4. The Jerusa- 
lem ; 5. The Pastor Fido ; 6. A small octavo of 
Rime^ by Tasso ; 7. Eight Letters written by Tasso, 
while confined in the ho^ital of St. Anna, and a 
tofAameatary document ; 8. Thirteen Letters of 
Ariosto's.* 

In the Hospital of St Anna, is. shewn a cell 
baloiw the grcHind-floor, about nine paces by five 
or "dix, and seven feet high,- lighted by a grated 
window from a small yard, in which Tasso is said 

« Hobkoui^t lUuslraHons, fta. ]x 487. 
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to have been imprisoned from March 157^, to De- 
cember 1580, by his generous and magnanimous 
patron, Duke Alfonso.* His imprisonment was 
then mitigated ; but it was not till 1586, that, at 
the intercession of the Duke of Mantua, who 
offered bail for his good behaviour, the Poet oh* 
tained his liberty. The inscription over the cell 
was put up at the instigation of the French Grene- 
ttX Miollis, and is of course of no authority, nor is 
it correct ; but ' common tradition,' Mr. Hobhouse 
remarks, ' had long before assigned the cell to 
Tasso ; it was assuredly one of the prisons of the 
hospital; and in one of those prisons we know 
that Tasso was confined.' Whatever was the offence 
that led to his arrest and incarceration, there can 
be but one sentiment as to its execrable cruelty ; 
and one is almost ready to subscribe to the bold 
fancy of our own noble Poet, who has so amply 
revenged the injured Bard. 

' Ferrara ! in thy wide and grass-grown streets. 
Whose symmetry was not for sohtude, 
There seems as 'twere a curse upon the seats 
Of former sovereigns and the antique brood 
Of Este, which for many an age made good 
Its strength within thy walls, and was of yore 
Patron or tyrant, as the changing mood 
Of petty power impell'd, of those who wore 

The wreath which Dante^s brow alone had worn before.'f 

* Mr. Hobhouse, from whom we take this statement, 
subsequently observes, that Tasso ' was only nine months 
in the first dungeon allotted to his crime, or, as his tyrant 
called it, his cure.' He meant to say, we presume, a year 
and nine months* — See Hist. Illustrations of Childe Harold^ 
pp. 5—27. 

t To Lord ByxoQ'0 sojourn at Femffs, we are indebted 
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Ferrara has a university, founded in 1390, and' 
revived by Pope Leo XII., which recently con-, 
tained three hundred students. There are two 
and twenty convents of different descriptions, 
which is nearly one to every thousand of the in- 
habitants. Tlie total population of the Legation 
is rated at about 250,000.* The greater part of 
tiie territory is as badly cultivated as it is thinly 
peopled ; but, a short distance from Ferrara, 
Mr. Simond was struck with the uncommon sight 
of a handsome new house and a welUordered agri- 
cultural establishment, belonguig to a Venetian 
proprietor. Nearly two miles of well cultivated 
land appeared to belong to the estate, the boun- 
dary of which was marked by a column ; and the> 
road all the way was paved and in good repair. 

At one stage (a post and a half) from Ferrara, 
is Malalbergo, a small place, but with some ap- 
pearance of activity and business, as here the canal 
ends, which connects the Reno Piccolo with the 
Po. The Reno is crossed by a flying bridge, a 
short distance from Malalbergo.f The road to 

for this and the following powerful stanzas in the fourth 
canto of CHlde Harold ; for the Lament of Tasso, one of 
his most beautiful productions; and for his ' Parisina.' 
The scene of that deep domestic tragedy was within the 
-walls of the Ducal palace ; and ' in those frightful dungeons 
beneath the chamber called the Aurora, at the foot of the 
Lion*s Tower, at the top of the street Giovecca, were be- 
headed, first Ugo, and then Parisina.' 

* Balbi in Malte Brun, vol, vii. p. 766. 

f The country is so intersected with streams, that it is 
difficult to identify particular rivers. Mrs. Starke states,' 
that a procaccio (post) goes twice a-week from Ferrara to 
Bologna by water. Tlie Reno formerly discharged itself 
into the Pu. *■ By turning the Keuo from its direct tendency 

VOL. JI. Q 



Bologna lies for some way along the borders 
of the canal. On approaching that city, the coun- 
try gradually improves, and becomes better wooded. 
The extreme fertility of the rich plain in which it 
stands, is indicated by the heaviness of the grain, 
the height and vigour of the fiill-eared maize, and 
the incomparably fine growth of the hemp. In 
the neatness of the cottages, the careful husbandry, 
and the general appearance of the population, there 
are also signs of a greater degree of prosperity 
than in almost any other part of Italy. The Bo- 
lognese has always been the most flourishing of 
the four Papal Legations ; owing, Bishop Burnet 
tells us, to its peculiar constitution. ' For Bo- 
logna,' he says, * delivered itself to the popedom 
upon a capitulation, by which there are many pri- 
vileges reserved to it. Crimes, there, are only 
punished in the persons of those who commit them ; 
but there are no confiscations of estates ; and 
though the authority in criminal matters belongs 
to the Pope, and is managed by a legate and his 
officers, yet, the civil government, the magistracy, 
and the powers of judicature in civil matters, are 
entirely m the hands of the State. By this regu- 
lation it is, that, as tlie riches of Bologna amaze a 
stranger, it being neither on a navigable river, nor 
the centre of a sovereignty where a court is kept ; 
80, the Pope draws much more (in taxes) from tiiis 
place of liberty than from those where his autho- 

to the Po,' says Forsyth, ' the Popes have not only deso- 
lated the lain, but also produced a confusion in private pro- 
perty, and public disputes between Bologna and Feirara, 
which called in the mediation of Cassiui's geometry,' 
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rity 18 unlimited and absolute, but that are almost 
quite abandoned.'* Another favourable circum- 
stance is, that the sale of the monastic property 
during the occupation of the French, has greatly 
multiplied the number of the smaller landed pro* 
ixrietors, and raised up a thriving agricultural po- 
pulation. In one respect, however, that revolu* 
tion has led to disastrous results. It has afforded 
opportunity and pretext to the restored Govern- 
ment for depriving the Bolognese of most of their 
ancient privileges. By a Papal rescript dated 
July 6, 1816, the popular magistracy and tribu- 
nals, the ancient faculties, the government of the 
militia, the right of coining money, and the right 
of popular election, were cancelled and annulled ; 
and Bologna is now subject to the same laws and 
regulations as the rest of the States of the Church. 
Bologna is picturesquely situated at the base of 
the Apennines ; the Reno passes through the city, 
and the Savena washes its walls. It is surrounded 
with a high brick wall, about six (Italian) miles 
in circuit, and contains a population of between 
60,000 and 70,000 souls. On approaching the 
city, its curious leaning towers and high, antique 
spires, with the singular arcade leading up to the 
church of the Madonna di San Luea, perched on 
a steep hill overhanging the Reno, have a singular 
and striking effect. Though one of the oldest 
cities in Italy, it is one of the best preserved, and 
has a venerable appearance without being ruinous. 

* Burnet, p. 136. The mncordai which guaranteed the 
niuiicipal privileges of the Bolognese, was concluded be- 
tween the city ana Pope Nicholas V. in 1447. 

<t2 
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Its Streets axe lined .with arcades, affording a cO'- 
vered footway on each side, as at Padua and Mo- 
dena. If less elegant in appearance than the 
latter city, it has nothing of the monotonous, 
sombre character of the former. Its fine lofty 
arcades are supported on well-proportioned co- 
lumns, and the architecture is in better taste, more 
finished, and on a larger scale. The city abounds 
with large churches and handsome palaces ; and 
if these are not distinguished by any very strikmg 
architectural excellence, the general style is good, 
and the effect pleasing. 

The most remarkable, though by no means the 
most beautiful edifices in Bologna, are the two 
leaning watch-towers, called the Torre degli Asi^ 
nelli and the Torre degli GarUendL The former 
is a slender tower, built at different periods, and 
rising to the height of nearly 400 feet. It 
leans over its base three feet two inches.* In 

* This, Mr. Woods says, was the inclination as mea- 
sured in 1706. Some years afler^ there was an earthquake, 
and it was again measured, hut no alteration had taken place. 
The variations in the reports of different travellers as to 
the height of this tower, afibzd a curious illustration of 
the difficulty of arriving at accuracy. By Mr. Woods, it is 
stated at only 256 feet; (probably a misprint ;) by Mrs. 
Starke at 327 Paris feet ; by Mr. Fenning:ton, at 376 feet ; 
by Mr. Williams, at 476 feet ; by Evelyn, at 208 braccie 
or 348 Bolognese feet. He states at the same time^ that 
'it is ascended by 447 steps of a foot rise;* and his xnest* 
surcments would correspond to nearly 400 English. feet« 
Lastly, Mr. Simond states, that it orifrinally reached the 
height of 476 feet, but that after an earthquake in 1416, 
one fourth of the height was taken down for fear of acci- 
dents. He has apparently misapplied what is related of 
the lower tower. 
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some situations, this inclination is not perceived, 
and its slender form then makes a fine object 
rising above the buildings of the city. The ad- 
venturous traveller may ascend to the top by a 
stair of 447 steps, from which a fine view is 
obtained. Imola, Ferrara, and Modena may be 
clearly distinguished, as well as the hills about 
Verona, which seem to rise abruptly from the dead 
flat that extends on three sides of Bologna. To 
the south are seen some pleasant hills, the first 
steps of the Apennines, studded with villas. 

The tower of the Garisendi is only 130 or 140 
feet high, and has no sort of beauty, in whatever 
direction it is viewed. It inclines six feet six 
inches to the soutli, and a foot and a half to 
the east. Some writers have pretended that it 
was built in this inclination^ and Mad. de StaSl 
has given currency to the absurd idea. Mr. 
Woods states, that the inclination of the courses 
of brick, and the position of the holes to receive 
the timber of the floors, prove that it was a mere 
settlement. A few feet at the top, he says, are 
perpendicular. If these were subsequently added, 
they may have given rise to the representation. 
Montfaucon, however, states, that when this tower 
bowed in this manner, ^ much of it fell, as appears 
by the top of it.'* 

* CHed by Mr. Roscoe in the Landscape Annual for 
1830, in which is given a view of these towers from 
the pencil of Prout, not marked by his usual accuracy. 
Tliey were both erected early in the twelfth century. The 
Gansendi tower, which was erected some years after the 
other, has furnished Dante with a noble simile. He com- 
pares the stooping statue of the hi^ giant Antttus to the 
effect of Xa Cariaenda, seen from beneath. 
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The largest church in Bologna, and, though 
unfinished, one of the most ancient and remark- 
ahle, is that of San Petronio^ in which Charles 
V. was crowned by Pope Clement VII. The 
nave, which, with a little temporary choir, is all 
that has been erected, is 400 feet in length, and 
49 in width. The plan was to have been a Latin 
cross, and its whole length, when completed, 
would have been 712 feet ; 129 more than 
St. Peter's at Rome. It was founded in 1390, 
when Bologna was a republic, the architect 
being a Bolognese citizen, named Antonib di Yi- 
cenzo, who was afterwards ambassador from the 
Bolognese to the Venetian Republic. The ele- 
vation at present begun, would present a series of 
five gables, declining in height from the central 
one, which is also largest, with a pinnacle between 
everytwo. The part erected is cut up with nume« 
rous horizontal lines. Various designs have been 
offered for the fapade, among which two of Palla- 
dio*8 have been preserved; but the edifice, Mr- 
Woods says, would have baffled the artist by its 
size, as it would be next to impossible to give suf- 
ficient height to the centre in the Palladian archi- 
tecture : it is adapted only to the Gothic. In the 
interior, the width of the side arches, which is the 
same as that of the nave, gives a great appiearance 
of space ; but the consequent height of the arch, 
equal to that of the pier which supports it, is itself 
offensive to the eye, and is rendered still more so 
by the great height of the capitals. Indeed, adds 
this Architect, ' there is much fault to be found 
throughout, in the prc^ortions of the different parts* 
All the principal arches are retained by iron ties. 



Yet, witk all these faults, the size and simplicity of 
the design, and the space which every part seems 
to enjoy without confusion or huddling, produce 
a pleasing impression. On the pavement of 
this church is the meridional line traced by Cas- 
sini in 1653 ; 178 feet^ 11 inches and a half in 
length.' * 

The Piazza iel Gigante^ in which this church 
stands^ was the forum of Bologna in the middle 
ages, and is surrounded with edifices of antique 
cliaracter and historic interest.! Among these are 
the Palazzo Publico^ the residence of Papal legates 
and of Republican gonfalonieri ; the Palazzo dd 
Podestd^ the ancient seat of municipal authority ; 
and the Torazzo^ a huge tower supported by co- 
lumns, where the infamous anti-pope John XXIII. 
is said to have held a conclave in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and where the archives of the city are still 
preserved. In the centre of the square is a mag- 
nificent fountain, the master*piece of John of 
Bologna; called, from the principal figure, the 
Fountain of Neptune. Mr. Forsyth thought it the 
grandest composition in sculpture that Bologna 
can boast The Neptune is admired for the style, 
the anatomy, and the technical details. His air 
and expression are noble, and almost * too com- 
manding for his situation.' Round him are as* 
sembled in vicious taste, a number of bronze 
figures. ' Groupes of petty dealers, with various 
small wares, vegetables, fruit, and fish, are scat* 
tared over its pavement, in a costume which, 

* Woods, vol. ii. p. 282. 

f ETclyn stifles it the most stately piazza in Italy, St. 
Mirk's fit V«m^ ooly excepted. 
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like the edifices, belongs to other ages ; mdA under 
its porticoes, shops festooned with those savoury 
sausages supposed to be the staple commodity «f 
Bologna, are mingled with magazines shining with 
spangled fans, silver combs, coral necklaces, and 
ail that gaudy finery as indispensable to the toilette 
of the Bolognese peasant as to that of the same 
class in other Italian provinces^ The ' fVench 
shop' of Bologna, though by no means compajrable 
to that on the Piazza del Duomo at Milan, is 
well supplied, and appears to be a fasMcmable 
lounge.'* Almost all the manufactured articles 
are now imported from France. Bologna still 
preserves, however, the manufacture of crapes. It 
has also manufactories of silk, soap, cards, 
paper, and sweetmeats ; but these have fallen into 
decay. It was famous in the olden time for 
its lutes : the manufacturers, however, were chiefly 
Germans.! 

Among the other churches, that of San Stefano 
is the most curious, being formed by the union of 
no fewer than seven churches. ' In one of these 
are some very ancient columns with whimsical 
capitals, supporting circular arches: the precise 
dates do not seem to be known. There are coupled 
columns, one of rich marble, the other of stone 
miserably painted to imitate it ; and this combi- 
nation is repeated several times in the circuit of a 
round church, said, with great probability, to have 
been an ancient baptistery. The church adjmn* 
ing is reputed to have been formerly the cathe- 
dral, and the earliest of the groupe. It was foun* 

• Morgan, vol. ii. p. 19. f Evelyn, vol i. p. 181, 
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ded hy ^. Fkustino about a.d. 330, and is some- 
thing like our Norman architecture, with small 
round' windows in the nave. One of the chapels 
contains an Ionic capital and some arabesques, 
which are probably antique, and several fragments 
of the middle ages, interesting to an antiquary.' 

San Giacomo Maggiore, a large church finished 
in 1315, but modernized towards the close of the 
following century, reminded Mr. Woods of that of 
San Fermo at Verona, in its exterior ; but it has 
never been completed. Almost all the old Italian 
churches, he remarks, have been modernized ; but 
enough remains to shew that Gothic architecture 
was never well understood in this country. 

The Duomo^ dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, 
18 a fine building of modem architecture, erected in 
1575 ; and the interior presents, Mr. Woods says, 
one of the best examples of the mode of arrange- 
ment which has been here adopted.* The church 
is 174 (Bolognese) feet in length, exclusive of the 
choir and priesbytery, which are 74 more ; 127 feet 
wide, including the chapels ; and 103 feet high. 
The width of the nave is 72 feet. The piers are 
perforated, and, instead of side-aisles, there are 
recesses forming, as it were, three short transepts. 
The entablature is continued without any breaks ; 
and the side arches, instead of being carried up to 
the height of the centre, are kept under the archi- 
trave. The order is Corinthian, incorrect, but not 
bad ; the vaulting semi-circular, springing a little 
above the entablature. Some of the altars are very 
good. In the sanctuary is a fresco, The Annun- 

* The same disposition is found in the church of 5. Sai" 
vadore at Venice. 

.j5 
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eiation, said to be the last work of Lodovico Ca- 
racci. At the bottom of the choir is another fiesco 
by the eame master, Our Saviour giving" the keys 
to St Peter. Below the choir is a curious subter- 
ranean chapel. 

San Giorgio, built in 1 589, exhibits a range of 
arches between Ionic pilasters, and a whitewashed 
vault Without any obvious fault, it produces no 
pleasing effect San Salvadore, built between 
1605 and 1623, has the appearance, in front, of 
several small buildings erected on the summit of a 
large one. * Internally, it is a very handsome room, 
but without much of the character of a church : it 
has perforated piers, and consists merely of two 
large arches and a semi*circular choir as high as 
the nave. San Paolo is another fine room with 
perforated piers, and, owing to its greater compa- 
rative height and length, with much more character. 
The proportions are very good, but the effect is not 
aided by the superabundance of painting. A good 
effect, however, has been produced by ornamental 
painting in 8. Bartolommeo di Porta Ravegnana : 
the general tone is too gaudy, but the choir, with 
Corinthian pilasters of a purplish grey, the mould- 
ings gilt, as well as the capitals and ornaments in 
the pilasters, is very elegant.* 

San Domenico is a large church in bad taste, but 
contains a very beautiful little chapel, in which the 
remains of the Santo Sceleratissimo, the atrocious 
Founder of the order, and of the Inquisitipn, are 
said to repose beneath a splendid shrine. t The 

♦ Woods, vol. i. pp. 282 — 4. 

f Dominic de Gusman, the inventor of the Rosary, fiie 

-'^cutor of the Albigenses, and the founder of the Inqtiis^ooi 



chapel ft>nns a crots in itself, with a dome at the 
intersection, and a 8emi*cux:ular choir at the end. 
The pilasters are of rich coloured marbles, and the 
parts are well disposed and finely proportioned. 
The semi-dome of the choir was painted in fresco 
by Guido, and the other paintings are by no means 
contemptible. The miracles of the Saint are sculp* 
tured on his beautiful monument, in a style which 
is said to have commanded the admiration of 
Michel AngelOy to whose chisel is ascribed the 
angelic figure which stands on one side of the 
shrine, as companion to the ministering angel of 
Nicolo Pisano.* In the back of the monument, 
a door opens into a little dark cell, where a lamp 
bums night and day, and a prie-dieu is fixed fox 
those who come to worship the body of St. Domi- 
nick. Evelyn states, that ' the stalls of this goodly 
church have the history of the Bible inlaid with 
several woods, very curiously done, the work of 
one Fr. Damiano di Bergamo and a friar of that 

was bom at Calaroga in Old Castile, in 1170. He was first 
canon and archdeacon of Osma in that province. Pope In- 
nocent III. sent him into Laug^edoc, to hunt up the heretics, 
which was the commencement of the Inquisition. At Thou- 
louse, he founded his new order, under the patronage of 
Bishop Fouquet and Simon de Montfort, which was con* 
firmed by the Lateran council in 1215. In 1218, he was 
made master of the sacred palace by Pope Honorius III. 
He died at Bologpia in 1221, and was afterwards canonized. 
* If the story that Lady Morgan tells us of this sculpture 
be true, and its merit is so striking, it is strange that neither 
Mr. Forsyth, nor Mr. Woods, nor any other competent critic 
should have noticed it. The Author of Sketches in Italy 
merely mentions, as a slight but very beautiful specimen of 
the statuary of Michel Angelo; a small figure of a cherub 
holding a taper. 
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order.' This church was once famous for itenoblo 
collection of paintings, but the gTeatw part have 
been removed to the gallery of the Institute. 
Guido and his lovely pupil, Elizabetta Sirani, are 
buried in the vaults of this church. 

The Dominican convent adjoining the church, is 
a gloomy and spacious fabric occupying three 
sides of a quadrangle, in the centre of whieh^ 
Evelyn mentions some old cypresses, said to have 
been planted by their saint It is surrounded 
with a cloister, the arcades of which exhibit some 
curious and grotesque sculpture. Beneath, de^ 
sunk in the earth, Lady Morgan says, are *• the 
dungeons of the Inquisition.' A spacious and 
magnificent gallery, terminated at each end with a 
superb gate of gilt bronze, with apartments open- 
ing into it, is now appropriated to a Public Library. 

Tlie ancient church of the Franciscans, one of 
the first suppressed by the French, has been in 
part converted into a dogana. Desolate and ruin- 
ous as it is, says Lady Morgan, it is still beautiful. 
•Evelyn speaks of it as * a glorious pile, and ex- 
ceedingly adorned within.' We find no account 
of its architecture. 

The Carthusian convent was converted by the 
French into a public cemetery. It was one of the 
good deeds of their Government, that they banished 
the burial-places from the cities. The monuments 
are disposed in cloisters surrounding several 
courts of the old convent, which are, however, so 
gay witli paint and whitewash, that the solemnity 
of apj)earance appropriate to such a place is en- 
tirely destroyed. Long galleries with niches are 
prepared to receive the illustrious dead ; and ^ong 
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the walls are arranged in finical order, a great 
number of skulls, wi& the names of the individuals 
to whom they belonged; among others, that of 
GKiido! * What a treat/ exclaims Mr. Woods, 
' for a craniologist/ 

Hie churches of Bologna are still ornamented 
with valuable specimens of its native school of 
painting; but they are few in comparison with 
those which are assembled in the Academy and 
the piivate collections. Bologna had greatly con- 
tributed to fill the gallery of the Louvre ; and the 
restored paintings have been placed together in the 
Gallery of the Institute, which, though small, has 
the credit of being one of the best arranged in 
Italy, and of containing, for its size, fewer bad and 
more good ones than any other collection.* 
The French, on the suppression of the convents, 
carried off what they deemed the best paint- 
ings, and formed picture-galleries 'of their leav- 
ings. In many instances, no doubt, they rescued 
a noble master-piece from mouldering in neg- 
lect on the walls of a damp church or conventual 
refectory; but the plan of assembling them in 
galleries, convenient as it may be to the student, 
is far from favourable to the designed effect of 
the several pictures, and would probably have 
been little gratifying to the mighty masters of 
the pencil. 

The greatest treasure in this Gallery, is the 

* Lady Morgan tells us, that forty of the best pictures 
were taken to France ; that, at the Kestoration, all those 
which huDg in the Louvre were returned, but not those which 
had been placed in the royal apartments of the Tuileries j of 
which tke Bologiiese bitterly complain. 
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61 Cecilia of Raffiiel, originally painted for the 
chapel of the Bentivoglio family in the church of 
San Oiovanni in Monte* Next to this ranks the 
precious Madonna del Rotario of Domenichino, 
repulsive in the conception, hut magnificently 
treated. It is a douhie composition : in the lower 
part is a scene of persecution and martyrdom ; in 
the upper part, St Gregory is interceding for the 
faithful to Our Lady of the Rosary, who sits en* 
throned with the In£int, and both are showering 
flowers on the Saint There are several large pic* 
tures by Guide, displaying a force and grain 
deur of which the generaUty of his works give 
httle indication. The Crucifixion, the Martyr- 
dom of the Innocents, and St Peter and St 
Paul, are specimens of the highest excellence of 
composition. Mr. Forsyth refers to this la»t pic- 
ture as * the finest left in Italy* at the time of his 
journey. ' I can conceive,' he says, *• no excellence 
beyond the figure of Peter. So excellent b art 
here, that it disappears, and gives up the work to 
sentiment.' La Madonna ddla Pkta^ by the 
same master, is another noble production. There 
is also a fine portrait of Guide, by Simone da 
Pesaro. Among the other treasures of the Gallery 
are, The Baptism of Christ, by Albano ; The Con- 
version of St Paul, by Ludovico Caracci; An 
Adoration, by the same master ; S. Girolamo, by 
Agostino Caracci ; S. Bruno, by Guercino ; and 
The Madonna in heaven, by Parmegiano. * It is 

• Mr. Matthews suspects, we know not whether on com- 
petent ground, that the Cecilia * has heen retouched and 
spoiled at Paris.' Addison says, ^ There is somethiug 
wonderfully divine in the sirs of this picture*' 



necessary/ remarks Mr. Matthews, ^ to come to 
Bologna, to appreciate properly the excellence of 
Guido, Domeniohino, and the fraternity of the Ca* 
raoci. Here, only, the merits of Guido in parti- 
cular are to be seen in their true light/ Bologna 
was the native city of these masters of the art, ai 
well as of Albano ; while the two Barbieri (Gio* 
vanni Francesco, better known under the name of 
Guercino, and his brother Paolo Antonio) were 
born at Cento, in the Bolognese. Justly, there^ 
fore, is it styled by Forsyth, * the second field of 
painting in Italy.' 

To perpetuate the honours, and, if it might be, 
to revive this school of the Arts, an academy was 
established, in the early part of the last century, 
under the title of the Clementine Academy, of 
which Cignani was the first president. The halls 
of this academy form part of the magnificent pa- 
lace of the Institute. This noble establishment in- 
cludes also the Academy of the Sciences, founded, 
in the seventeenth century, by a boy, but upheld 
by great men. A noble youth of the name of 
Eustachio Manfredi, at the early age of sixteen, 
formed a literary society, which assembled at his 
house all the men of talent and science in Bologna. 
In the same palace, there is a library of about 
150,000 volumes, open to the public six days in 
the week, and containing, among other valuable 
MSS. the collections of the celebrated naturalist 
Aldrovandus, in 187 folio volumes. There is also 
a Museum of Natural History ; an Observatory, 
furnished with an excellent astrunomical apparatus ; 
a Laboratory; a Hall of Anatomy, containing 
a valuable collection of models in wax ; a gallery 



of antiques; and oilier htlk devoted to differoit 
arts and sciences, wlmre public lectures are deli* 
vered gratuitouBly by the respectiTe professors. 

Bologna is chiefly indebted for lias noUe ln«« 
stitution to the munificence aad public spirit of 
one of her own citizens, the illustrious Count Mar- 
sigli, who, after a singularly eventful mffitary 
career in the Imperial service,* returned to hu 
native country in 1712, to devote the remaind^ 
of his days, his talents, and his fortune, to the pro* 
motion of the arts and sciences among his fellow 
citizens. His valuable collection of books, sd* 
entific instruments, and specim^is of natural his- 
tory, presented to the Senate, laid the foundation 
of the Institution. To receive these, the city, in 
1714, purchased the Palazzo Cellesi, and fitted it 
up in its present style of grandeur. In 1727, the 
noble Founder bestowed upon the Institution some 
additional collections made during his travels in 
different parts of Europe. Among other countries, 
he visited England, where he formed an acquaint 
ance with Sir Isaac Newton, and was elected a 
member of the Royal Society. He died at Bo- 

* Having received a learned education, MarngU, in 1679, 
accompanied the Venetian envoy to Constantinople ; and on 
hia return, published his first literary work, < Obaervatio&s 
on the Thracian Bosphorus.' He subsequently entered the 
Imperial service, and was employed to fortify the island of 
Raab. Being taken prisoner by the Tatars, he was sold 
into slavery, but at length obtained his ransom, and again 
served, with dUtinction, in &e army of the Imperialists. In 
1700, he was appointed Commissioner to settle the boun- 
daries between Hungary and Dalmatia. In 1709, he re- 
sumed for a short period the profession of arms, being ei>> 
trusted by Clement XI. with the command of Ike papal 
troops. Shortly afterwards, he returned to bis native city. 



logna in November 1730, at the age of «ev«ity« 
two. Since that period, the Institute has been 
enridied by several bene&ctors; particukirly by 
Pope Benedict XIV:, who is said to have contri- 
buted 20,000 volumes to th^ Library* 

We have yet to speak of what was once the glory 
of Bologna, its University,— K>ne of the oldest in 
£urope, being founded in 11 19, and the first in 
which academical degrees were conferred. * It 
was within her walls, during the tumult and deso* 
lation of the eleventh century, that learning first 
attempted to raise her head; and scholars and 
soldiers were often mingled in the same street, 

* The Librarian to the Institute, the celebrated Abate 
Mezzofanti, Professor of Greek and Oriental literature in 
the Univernty, is an example of a faculty for acquiring 
languages, probably unequalled. At thirty^six'years of ag«, 
(in 1817,) he read twenty, and conversed with fluency and 
accuracy in eighteen languages. An Italian gentleman 
having introduced to him two Russians and a Pole, who were 
passing through Bologna, Mezzofanti entered at t)nce into 
conversation with them in their own languages. One of the 
Russians then addressed him in Turkish, and was answesed 
in the same tongue, although Mezzofanti informed them, 
that it was only the second time of his having conversed in 
that language. The Pole now addressed him in a language 
which he su^osed it impossible he should be able to undei^ 
stand, that of the Bohemians or Gipsies. To his great 
astonishment, Mezzofiuti promptly answered him in that 
dialect, and produced some sheets of a grammar and voca- 
bulary of the Gipsy tongue, compiled from information he 
had obtained from some zUgmi confined at Bologna. His 
Greek master, a Spaniard, had taught him Spanish, French, 
and English ; and German, Polish, and Hungavian, he had 
acquired by reading and conversation with traveUers. Yet 
he had never wandered above thirty miles from Bologna, 
and spoke only Bojog^se in his own family.-^See Rose^ 
Letters, voU ii. p. 54. Roscoe'a Touhst^ vol. i. p. 252. 
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which resounded idteraateiy with the shouts of 
wanriors and the vociferation of disputants. In 
the twelfth oentury, the ahnost incredible number 
of ten thousand students was assembled there ; and 
each country of Europe had its regents and pro- 
fessors, to prevent a second confusion of tongues 
in this modem Babel. The Civil and Canon I^ws 
were the favourite, almost the exclusive studies. 
Paris addressed herself more particularly to theo- 
logy. Salemum was equally unrivalled in medical 
pursuits ; but it flourished only under the humble 
name of school ; and the diploma which, in pro- 
cess of time, constituted it a university, seems to 
have been the signal for the expiration of its learn- 
ing, and the extinction of its authority.* Padua 
and Oxford now began to acquire celebrity. The 
former university, a sort of offset from that of Bo- 
logna, soon eclipsed the medical school of Saler* 
num. The latter, in the host of its students, if in 
no other respect, far outstripped every other. In 
the year 1340, the university of Oxford is said to 
have contained no fewer than 80,000 students, f 

The schools of Bologna have been distinguished 
by one remarkable peculiarity : in the number of 
its learned female members and professors, its 
university stands alone.. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Giovanni d' Andrea, professor of jurispru- 

* See an elegant little * Introduction to the literaiy Htstory 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth Centuries.' London, 1798. 
Bobertson, however, seems to admit that the first obscare 
mention of degrees occurs in the annals of the university of 
Paris, A.D. 1215. In 126*2, there were ten thousand studente 
in that of Bologna. That of Pavia was not founded tiU 1361. 

f Robertson^ who cites Speed at second baikU 



deuce, had two daughters, one of whom, named 
Novella, when her father was prevented from de- 
livering his lectures, was accustomed to supply 
his place from behind a curtain, — ^which, we are 
told, was 

' drawn before her. 
Lest, if her charms were seen, the students 
Should let their young eyes wander o'er her, 
And quite forget their jurisprudence.'* 

In later times, the chairs of the university have 
occasionally been filled by female professors of 
eminent attainments. Not many years before 
Mrs. Piozzi visited Bologna, la dotteressa, Laiqra 
Bassi, gave lectures upon the mathematics and 
natural philosophy, till she grew very old and 
infirm ; and her pupils always handed her very 
respectfully to and from the doctor's chair. A 
marble tablet has been erected to her memory. 
Many learned ladies of France and Germany 
were at that time members of the university. 
Madonna Manzohna was about the same time 
professor of anatomy. Still more recently, the 
professorship of Greek was held by Signora Clo- 
tilda Tambroni, whose severity, we are told, is still 
remembered by her pupils.f 

The university of Bologna, although it has long 
been on the decline, is on a much better footing 

* Moore. An account of the fair Lecturer is given by an 
old French author cited by Tirabosdii. 

f The Signora, Lady Morgan says, had vacated her chair 
by death only a short time before she visited Bologna ; and 
it was pleasant to hear her learned coadjutor, the Abate 
Mezzofanti, do ample justice to her profound learning, which 
had raised her to an equality in collegiate rank with 
himself. 
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now than prior to 1798, ' when monkish professors 
taught nothing but a sophistical and rancorous 
theology, together with the narrow prmciples of 
canon law. It was then/ says Mr. Simond, ' so 
ill provided with instruments, (the only astrono- 
mical apparatus being that of Dr. Cowper, pur- 
chased by Pope Benedict XIV.,) that there was 
no possibility of prosecuting a course of experi- 
ments in any of the physical sciences ; and the 
botanic garden occupied a small patch of p^round 
in a court of the palace.' Under the French 
Emperor, the university was placed on the same 
footing as that of Pavia, which had far outstripped, 
under the enlightened patronage of Joseph II., 
its more ancient rival. No expense was spared ; 
and Bologna now possesses the best and most 
costly instruments, as well as a large botanic 
garden. The number of professors (stated by 
Eustace to be seventy) is at present about twenty- 
six. That of students, a few years ago, was 
550. The library contains 200,000 volumes. 

The palaces of Bologna are not distmguished by 
their arcliitectural beauty. They are, for the most 
part, plain, handsome brick buildings, with archi- 
traves to the windows, but not decorated with the 
orders of architecture. They have, however, an 
appearance of preservation and of being inhabited, 
which gives them an advantage over the more 
splendid but ruinous and deserted palaces of 
Ferrara. Some of them contain valuable coUec* 
tions. Among the paintings in the Gallery of 
tlie Palazzo Marescalchi are, two by Correggio, 
Our Saviour and Angels, and St. Peter with other 
"^ res ; St. Peter, by Guide ; and St. Cecilia, by 
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Domenichino, besides several productions of the 
Flemish school. The Palazzo Hercolani and the 
Palazzo Zambuccari* have also splendid gal« 
leries. The Palazzo Zampieri once contained 
one of the finest collections in Northern Italy : 
this now forms part of the Brera Gallery at Milan. 
The walls and ceilings of this palace are still 
rich with frescoes. Each of the Caracoi has his 
ceiling, and a fourth was assigned to Guercino, 
who has chosen for his subject, Hercules strangling 
Antaeus, in which he has exhibited his magic 
skill in chiaroscuro and foreshortening. The 
Palazzo Ranuzzi is remarkable for its very beau* 
tiful staircase, mentioned by Addison as one of 
the greatest curiosities in the place. 

The Bolognese, Eustace tells us, ' have a pecu- 
liar devotion to tlie Blessed Virgin,' which they 
shew by crowding to her sanctuary, the church of 
the Madonna di S,'Luca, about three miles from the 
city. To accommodate devotees and other pedes- 
trians, a portico or arcade, open to tlie South, 
has been constructed all the way from the gates 
of the city to the church. It is about 12 feet 
broad, and 15 feet high. It is not in one con- 
tinued straight line, but makes four or five angles 
in the ascent, and consists of 640 arches. The 
architecture has no merit in point of taste, and the 
apparent construction is still worse. Iron tiea 
are necessary to all the arches; and the fine 
effect of the perspective produced by the long 

r * In the Zambnccari palace, among other curiosities and 
works of art, tbure is a Descent from the Cross, in silver, 
gne of thQ works of the < old mad Floruutioe/ Benvenutot 
Cellini; uow sadly discoloured by age, but (till beauti&U«, 
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series of Teceding cufves, is quite spoiled by ihem. 
It is impossible, however, to walk along it with- 
out feeling impressed with its wonderful length, 
and admiring the public spirit which accomplished 
it It was begun about 1675 ; and, when Bishop 
Burnet visited Bologna ten years afterwards, had 
already been carried on almost half way. Eustace 
tells us, that it was raised entirely by the volun- 
tary contributions of all classes of the inhabitants. 
' The richer erected one or more arches according 
to their means ; the middling classes gave their 
aid in proportion; and the poorest insisted on 
contributing their labour to the grand undertaking.' 
Such is the energy of superstition ! * The church 
itself is a magnificent building, but not in very 
pure taste. The view it commands, is very ex- 
tensive and beautiful. The comfort of this warm 
and sheltered walk, can be appreciated only by 
those who have visited Bologna in winter, when 
the inclemency of the weather is often sufficient 
to make an Englishman regret having exchanged 
for this climate the comparative mildness of the 
season in our own island. 

On the hill above Bologna stands the church 
of S, Michele in Bosco, formerly belonging to the 
monastery of the Olivetans, which is described by 
Bishop Burnet as one of the best in Italy. He 
mentions in particular, a rectangular court, with 
a cloister round it, * which is so nobly painted in 

* Mrs. Starke (as good an authority at all events as 
Eustace) says, the porticato was * built at the expense of 
various individuals, corporations, and ecclesiastical establish- 
ments.' A. similar one at Vicenza has already been 
described, 
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fresco, that it is great pity^ to see such work ex* 
posed to the air. All was retouched,' he says, 
' by the famous Guido Reni ; yet, it is now again 
much decayed. The dormitory is very magnifi- 
cent. The chapel is little, but very fine, and the 
stalls are richly carved. The portico of the 
church is adorned by the pencil of Cignani ; and 
one of the chapels contains a picture by Guercino, 
representing Bernardo Tolomei, the founder of the 
order, receiving his statutes from the Madonna. 
The situation of this convent is very beautiful.* 

The theatre at Bologna, designed by Bibbiena, 
is one of the largest in Italy. There, as at Milan, 
the nobility receive and pay visits in their private 
boxes, as being the least expensive mode of social 
intercourse. The performances appear to be not 
of a much higher character than when Bishop 
Burnet visited this city, who was amazed to witness 
the satisfaction expressed by the audience at a 
farce so rude -and ill acted that it would have been 
hissed off the stage either in England or France. 
Music is cultivated with more success than the 
drama ; and Bologna may boast of the most popu- 
lar composer of the day, in Rossini. 

Of the state of manners and morals in Bologna, 
it is scarcely safe to speak on the authority of tra- 
vellers. The character which their own Tassoni 
gives to them, seems to point to the spirit of in- 
dependence cherished by their ancient republican 
institutions.* Their love of political liberty blended 
itself, however, with a willing bondage to the 

* ' // Bolognete e tut popoi del demonio^ 
Che non ti pud/renar con aicunfreno* 
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yoke of superstition ; and while setting at defiance 
the Pope as a temporal sovereign, they have 
always manifested a due regard for the Church in 
their subjection to their own priests and regulars. 
Although the seat of a university, Bologna does 
not appear to have been distinguished by any 
superior intelligence in the general character of 
its inhabitants. While celebrated for its learned 
men and erudite ladies, it exhibited in its popula- 
tion the most abject ignorance and superstition. 
The means of education were, in fact, never ex- 
tended to the lower ranks. In former days, 
assassinations and murders were of disgracefully 
frequent occurrence, the churches affording to 
the criminal an inviolable asylum, till absolution 
could be purchased. The * peculiar devotion' to 
the Madonna, for which the Bolognese have been 
eulogised, seems also much more closely con- 
nected with gallantry, than with either piety or 
good morals. Mr. Simond represents the women 
as grossly ignorant, and as having a worse repu- 
tation than those in any other part of Italy.* 
Lady Morgan, on the other hand, gives a very 
favourable account of the improved state of 
society in Bologna, the result of abetter system of 
education, and of the abolition of aristrocratic dis- 

* Simond, p. 78. — Such an assertion ought not to have 
been thrown out, by a passing tourist, without some good 
authority; but the fact is, the natives of different towns 
and provinces are apt to slander their neighbours or rivals. 
The author of a recent Guide tells us, on the contrary'', that- 
the Bolognese ladies * are very handsome, kind, and amiable^ 
and are better eductt/ed than in most other parts of Italy j 
excelling in music, and in a good knowledge of their own 
literature.' — Boyd's Guide, p. tsS. 
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tinctions. The unmarried youth of both sexes are 
bere admitted into the circles of their parents, 
which is not elsewhere customary. Although the 
press is under a rigid censorship, and the inter- 
dictions of the Index are in full force, Locke and 
Montesquieu are in the hands of the Bolognese 
youth ; and there is, at least in the rising genera- 
tion, a strong disposition towards *• liberal prin- 
ciples.' The short-lived kingdom of Italy has not 
existed wholly in vain. Even the conscription 
had this good effect, that the necessity of knowing 
how to read and write, in order to become an 
officer, taught many a young soldier the value of 
learning. Preparatory schools were also orga- 
nized, and the people, sensible of their utility, had 
become anxious to procure admission for their 
sons. The beneficial reforms introduced in the 
administration of justice, though set aside by the 
restored Government, are not forgotten. 

In many respects, Bologna might seem to be 
\irell adapted for an agreeable place of residence. 
The city is beautifully situated and well provided 
"with all the necessaries of life. It presents many 
objects of interest; and the portion of good 
society which it contains, is of easy access to the 
stranger. The climate, however^ does not rank 
among the recommendations. It is reckoned salu- 
brious, but Bologna is deemed one of the coldest 
places in Italy in winter, and one of the hottest 
in summer. The corrupt jargon which is spoken 
here, must also be regarded as an objection.* But 

• / "With all the learning in its hosom, Bologna has 
suiFered its dialect, that dialect which Dante admired as the 
purest of Italy, to degenerate into a coarse, thick, truncated 

R 
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the circumstance which most powerfully operates to 
the disadvantage of Bologna, is, that it lies within 
24 hours' distance of Florence ; next to Rome, 
the chief centre of attraction. 

Before we cross the Apennines* however, we 
must complete our notice of the region anciently 
known under the names of Haminia and Cisal- 
pine Gaul. 

The ^milian Way, which we have already 
traced from Milan through Placentia and Parma 
to Bologna, led from Uiis latter city, through 
Faenza (^Faventia)^ to Runini. Bologna is known 
to have existed in remote times^ under the name 
of Felsina, as an Etruscan city of celehrity. It 
was afterwards included in the territory of the 
Boiif which extended westward to the Taro, being 
bounded in the other directions, by the Po, 
the Apennines, and the Rubicon. Under the 
name of Bononia, it received a Roman colony, 
u. G. 653; and having suffered severely in Uie 
civil wars, was restored and aggrandized by 
Augustus, after the battle of Actium. No traces 
of the ancient city, however, appear to exist* 

About twenty miles from Bologna, pursuing 
the iSmilian Way, stood the ancient Forum 
Corneh'u said to have been founded by Sylla. On 
the decline of the Roman Empire, it changed its 
name to Imola, which it has ever since retained. 
Imola stands on the Santemo (^Fatrenvs)^ which, 

jargoDi full of apocope} and unintelUfipible to strangers.' — 
Forsyth, vol. ii. p. 106. See p. 229 of this volume, note*. 

* Mrs. Starke mentions * remain* of the Baths of Maiius/ 
and says, that the church of San Sie/ano occupies tb« site 
Qf a temple of Isis. 
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according to Mr. Pennington, divides the Bo- 
lognese from Romagna, but is within the dele* 
gation of Ravenna. It is still a place of some 
consideration^ being an episcopal see, and con- 
taining about 9000 inhabitants. It is surrounded 
with fortifications, and is defended by a castle. 
About nine miles further is Faenza (Faventid), 
once famous for its manufactory of glazed earthen- 
ware, called from the name of the city, faience. 
It is a handsome city, the see of a bishop, and 
contains from 12,000 to 15,000 inhabitants. Its 
manufactory is still carried on, but upon a most 
contracted scale.* 

Five miles further, the traveller reaches Forli, 
the ancient Forum Livii, situated between the 
Montone {Utis) and the Ronco (Bedesis). This 
is also an episcopal city, with a population of 
from 13,000 to 15,000. It is a walled town, well- 
built, with a handsome piazza surrounded with 
arcades, — ^the general plan of the cities of Ro« 
magpia. The church of the Madonna del Fuoco 
has a cupola finely painted by Cignani. The 
principal manufacture is of wax-cloth. From 
Forli, the ^milian Way ran to Forum Popilii^ 
which retains its name in the form of Forlimpo- 
poli. This was also an episcopal city, but was 
deprived of that honour, and reduced to ruin 
in 1360, by Pope Gregory XI. It is now a 
small place of about 5000 inhabitants. About 
half way between this place and Forli, from which 

* Faenia was the birtb>place of TorricelU. There was 
a ' Holy Office' or Inquisition here, prior to the French 
invwion. Only one individual, however, was found in its 
prison.— Simond, p. 81. 
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it is nearly six miles distant, the Ronco is crossed 
by a wooden bridge ; and three arches are seen, 
the venerable remains of a Roman one. 

About seven miles from Forlimpopoli is Cesena 
(jCiBiena), situated dose to the river Savio (JSapis\ 
at tlie foot of the mountains. The ancient city was 
the last town of Cisalpine Gaul on the Via MfnUia* 
Cesena is described by Mr. Pennington as a very 
handsome town. * The Piazza Grande is a very 
good one, with a remarkably fine fountain ; the 
market is one of the best in Italy ; and the air is 
so good, that many persons come here from Rome, 
to recover from the eflfects of the malaria.' Th« 
cathedral is a plain structure of Gothic archi- 
tecture. In the ci'devant Franciscan monastery, 
there is a valuable library, founded byv^Malatesta 
Novellus, the last of his family, in 1461.* It con* 
tains 24,000 volumes and 400 manuscripts, in a 
room from which is taken the plan of the Lauren* 
tian library at Florence. Among the manuscripts 
are a copy of St. Isidore's works, of the ninth cen- 
tury ;t Plutarch's Lives, with heads finely illumi* 
nated, of the fourteenth ; and all the works of 
Plato. The library comprises many good editions 

* The Malatesta family were, in the thirteenth century, 
lords of Cesena, Rimini, Ancona, and many of the 
neighbouring towns and districts. From Galcottus Mala- 
testa, sovereign of Cesena in 1378, descended three lords of 
Cesena, and four of Rimini. Oo the death of Novellus in 
1461, Cesena reverted to the Roman Pontiff as a fief of 
the Popedom. Rimini fell to the Popes shortly afterwards. 
Two branches of this ancient family still survive at Rome 
and at Venice. 

^ It deserves to be ascertained whether this MS. ia^not a 
palimpsest. ' . , 



of die olasaics and- historians, and a Polvglotl. 
The town is entered from the south, by a triumphal 
arch, erected, a^^arently, in honour of Popes 
Pius VI. and VII.* 

From Cesena, the Via JEtnilia ran six miles 
to Compitium^ where (as the name indicates) it 
was crossed by a road which Dr. Cramer supposes 
to have been that branch of the Via Flaminia 
which led from Arreiivm^ in Etruria, to Bononia. 
From Campitium^ it was a distance of 12 Roman 
miles to Anmifmm»t 

The most considerable and important place in 
this ^tcrto{ GalliaCispadana, was Ravenna, situa*- 
ted about 20 miles to the N. £. of Forli, following 
the course of the Ronco: it is still the head 
town of one of the Papal Legations, the fertile 
province formerly known under the name of Ro- 
magna. This province, bounded by the Bolog- 
nese, the Ferrarese, the dutchy of Urbino, and the 
Adriatic^ is about 45 miles in length, and 30 in 
breadth, and, including the delegation of Forli, 
(which is now separated from that of Ravenna,) 
contains a population of 320,000 souls.} Com, 
wine, olives, and silk are the poduce of this 
fertile tract, which abounds also in rich pasturage. 

FromFerrara, a route, seldom followed, leads by 

way of Ravenna to Rimini, and thence to Ancona 

•and Rome.^ Addison, who adopted this route, de- 

* Penmngton, voL ii. pp. 184 — 6. 

f Oramer. vol. i. pp. 88—90 $ 108. 

X Vis., Bavenaa, 150,000; Forli, 170,000. Bolbi is 
Malte Bnm, vdi. vii. p. 766. 

§ In travelliug from Bologna, the direct route to Ra- 
venna turns off at Faenza. In travelling from Rimini, the 
road leaves the Bologna route at Forli. 

R 3 
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Boended a branch of the Po as far as Alberto, witilin 
ten miles of Ravenna. ' All this space/ he says, 
' lies miserably uncultivated, till you come near to 
Ravenna, where the soil is made extremely fruitful, 
and shews what much of the rest might be, were 
there hands enough to manage it to the best stdvan- 
tage. It is now, on both sides the road, very marshy 
and generally overgrown with rushes, which 
made me fancy it was once floated by the sea, that 
lies within four miles of it. Nor could I in the least 
doubt of it, when I saw Ravenna, that is now almost 
at the same distance from the Adriatic, though it 
was formerly the most famous of all the Roman 
ports. Accordingly, the old geographers repre- 
sent it as situated among marshes and shallows.' 

Mr. Pennington, who, in returning from Rome, 
left the Bologna road at Forli for the purpose of 
visiting Ravenna, (a detour of about 40 miles,) re- 
presents the surrounding country as in a high 
state of cultivation. The road lies along iJlie 
Ronco, which is confined within a narrow channel 
by high banks ; and there is a continued line of 
farm-houses on both sides of the river, as far as 
the city, which is entered on that side by a tri«> 
umphal gate. On leaving Ravenna for Bologna, 
he passed through the richest of countries, having 
a comfortable farm-house every few yards, with 
hogs, poultry, &c., resembling an English one.* 
The houses appeared to be chiefly new, and many 
were building; the country seemed to be lately 
drained ; and the Stagna PaludostB Ravenna are 
become the most fertile part of Italy.* The num- 
ber of agricultural waggons which he met was 
astonishing ; * ail drawn by oxen.* 
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To those travellers who do not altogether de- 
spise, in their classical enthusiasm, the monuments 
of the middle ages, Ravenna presents many attrac- 
tions. • Its foundation, indeed, dates from remote 
antiquity. Strabo reports it to have been founded 
by the Thessalians, (meaning, probably, the 
same maritime people, designated as the Pelasgi^ 
who founded the cities of Hadria and Spina,) but 
they subsequently abandoned it to the UmbrL 
This Geographer informs us, that Ravenna was 
situated in the midst of marshes, and built entirely 
on wooden piles, a communication being esta-v 
blished between the different quarters of the town 
by means of boats ; and the noxious air arising 
from the waters, was so purified by the tide, that 
Kavenna was considered by the Romans as a very 
healthy place, in proof of which they sent gladi^ 
ators there to be trained and exercised.* Accord- 
ing to this representation, Ravenna would seem to 
have been the prototype of Venice ; for, if the re- 
treat of the tide left the lands uncovered, the city 
must have been the very reverse of healtliy, nothing 
being so deleterious as salt-marshes on the retreat 
of the waters. As to the statement repeated by 
FUny, that the vine grew in the marshes with the 
greatest luxuriance, though it perished in the course 
of four or five years, it is obvious that wet lands in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the sea would not 
have allowed of its cultivation ; but, in the sandy 
tract south of tlie city, it may have found a more 
congenial soiL 

* Cramer, vol. i. pp. 94, 5. Gibbon, cli. 30. The His- 
torian is evidently hampered in the attempt to extract from 
his authorities a satis&ctory description, and complains that 
he still wants a local anticjuaryand good topographical map. 
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Ilav«iiiM is rappoBed by Dr. CtwUKU to Kave 
Ant received a Roman colony under the conscdslnp 
of Cn. Pompeius Strabo ; and he ascribes to Pbm^ 
pey the Great the choiee of its port as the great 
naval station of the Republic on the Adriatic. R 
was from Ravenna that Ctesar held a parley wilk 
the Senate, when on the point of invading Italy, it 
was thence also that he set forward on that maidi 
which brought him to the Rubicon, and involved 
his country and the world in civil war. 

* The old port of Ravenna was situated at the 
mouth of the river Bedem (it JRonco). But Au- 
gustus caused a new one to be constructed at the 
entrance of the little river Cajidianus, and about 
three miles from Ravenna. He established a eom* 
municatton between this harbour and a branch of 
the Po, by means of a canal, which was called 
Fossa Augusti ; and he also made a causeway to 
connect the port and city, which obtained the name 
of Via Casaris. As the new harbour thenceforth 
became the usual station for the fleet, it received 
the distinguishing appellation of Partus Clnmis; 
a name which still subsists in that of a well-known 
monastery near the modem town. Ravenna con- 
tinued to flourish as a naval station long after the 
reign of Augustus ; and af^r the fall of the western 
empire, it became the seat of a separate govern* 
ment, known by the name of the Exarchate of 
Ravenna.'* 

At the beginning of the fifth century, this city was 
made by the pusillanimous Honorlus, the capital 
of the western empire ; and some of its architec- 
ture is of this early date. The empress Galia 
Placidia, sister of Honorios and Arcadius, seems 

• Cramer, voli. pp. 96, 97. 



to hare bttUt a great deal between 425 and 450, 
the year of her death. Afterwards* Theodoric, king 
of the Ostrogoths, following the example of Hono- 
rius, made Ravenna the seat of his court irom 492 
to 526, and embellished the city with the best edi- 
fices the times were capable of producing. The 
impulse given to architecture seems to have lasted 
about twenty years after his death. On the ruin 
of the Gothic kingdom, the Exarchs who occupied 
the throne and palace of the Emperors, continued 
to make Ravenna the seat of government ; and up 
to the middle of the eighth century, it was con- 
sidered as the capital of Italy. It then.fell into 
the hands of the Lombards, being first taken by 
Liutprand, from whom it was recovered by the 
Venetians ; but its second conquest, by Astolphus, 
extmguished the series of the Exarchs. The sword 
of the Lombard monarch was broken by the 
stronger sword of the Carlovingian ; and the do- 
luiition of the Exarchate to the Head of the Romish 
Church, was the first fruits of the conquests of 
Pepin. *' The splendid donation was granted in 
supreme and absolute dominion; and the world 
beheld for the first time a Christian bishop invested 
with the prerogatives of a temporal prince; the 
choice of magistrates, the exercise of justice, the 
imposition of taxes, and the wealth of the palace 
of Ravenna.'* Charlemagne, however, desirous 

* Gibbon, chap. 49. — ' The ample measure of the Exar- 
chate,* the Historian remarks, ' might comprise all the 
provinces of Italy which had obeyed the Emperor and his 
vicegerent; but its strict and proper Umits were included i 

iu the territories of Ravenna, Bologna, and Ferrara: its , 

inseparable dependency was the Feutapolis, which stretch<)d 



of recalling or eluding his fiither*8 grant, ranked 
both Ravenna and Rome among the metropolitaik 
cities of hiB empire. The archbishops of Ravenna 
disputed the temporal sovereignty with the Popes ; 
who* amid the disorders of the times, would retain 
* only the memory of an ancient claim which, in a 
more prosperous age, they have revived and 
realised/ 

We are indebted to Mr. Woods for a very fiill 
and interesting account of the public edifices of 
Ravenna, many of which are of the fifth and sixth 
centuries. The church of San Vittore^ indeed, is 
said to be of the early part of the fourth ; but 
what remains of it, even if this were true, is ^ a mere 
bam without character.' The earliest remaining 
church is that of 8ta. Agata Maggiore, which was 
completed about the year 417. That of iS. €fuh 
vanni della Sagra (St. John of the Sandal)* was 
built, in 425, by Galla Placidia, in ^Ifihnent of a 
vow made on being saved from shipwreck in re- 
turning from Constantinople. San Francesco is 
an edifice of apparently the same date'; but the 
nave in this church, as well as in the last-men- 
tioned, has been modernized. 8. Apollinare 
Nuovoj which deserves the first place for its mag- 
nitude and decorations, dates its foundation from 
the reign of Theodoric ; but the choir is compara- 

along the Adriatic from Rimini to Ancona, and advanced 
into the midland country as far as the ridges of the 
Apennine.' 

* The name of this church 'refers to a stupid legend| re- 
presented in sculpture over the principal entrance ; and as 
the doorway is of the pointed architecture of the thirteenth 
century, the legend is, probably, not much older. 



tively modern. The church of Spirito Sanio 
is also supposed to have been built early in the 
sixth century. In all these churches, the general 
plan and style are nearly the same. The ancient 
basilican form has been adopted, which consists of 
three naves, divided by columns supporting arches ; 
the middle nave terminating in a semi-circular 
recess, covered with mosaics, which forms the 
tribune. The height of the nave is about equal to 
its width. Above the arches is a high wall with 
Barrow windows, rarely corresponding, either in 
number or position, to the arches below. The 
columns are of beautiful materials, granite and 
rich marbles, but often of unequal heights, and 
almost always of bad workmanship, — the spoils, 
generally, of earlier buildings. The roof is of tim* 
ber, and not concealed. The general arrange- 
ment, Mr. Woods considers as far from unpleasing. 
* They are Ught, and in some degree elegant ; and 
would be much more so, if the details were better,' 
and * if they were not injured by the addition of 
modern chapels, and by restorations in a very dif* 
ferent taste. The plan leads the eye to the high 
altar, and to the large niche, enriched with mosaics 
and gilding, in front of which it stands.' This 
very circumstance, however, indicates the early 
corruption of Christianity, by which a scenic altar 
and a figurative sacrifice were substituted for the 
simple rites of the Scriptural faith. 

No very distinct marks of specific difference are 
observable in the workmanship, between the struc* 
tures of the fburth and sixth centuries, except in 
the ornamental parts. The capitals and mould- 
ings of the later period are much more fanciful. 
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In the tim^ of CoDStantine, Mr. Woods remarks, 
the architects seem to have copied the antique, 
• tliough very hadly. Under Theodoric, they capri* 
ciously abandoned it, and we find frequent indi- 
cations of the whimsical style of capital which 
afterwards prevailed in the Gothic* A block 
from which the arch springs, is uniformly placed 
Qver the capital ; not, as in the early Saxon archi- 
tecture, in the shape of a thickened abacus, but 
more in that of the inverted frustum of a pyra- 
mid, without any relation to the parts of the an- 
cient order: the same may be observed in St. 
Mark's at Venice. Among the ornaments of 
these blocks, it appears to have been the fashion 
to introduce enigmatic monograms, which it has 
baffled the ingenuity of learned antiquaries to de- 
cipher. 

The latest church in this style, is that of S. 
Apoliinaris^ at Classe (or Chiassi) about three 
miles from the city, with which it was anciently 
connected by a causey. Of all the magnificent 
edifices with which that suburb is stated to have 
been adorned, this church, with its campanile^ 
and part of the abbey to wliich it belonged, alone 
remain. The church is said to have been built 
upon the ruins of the temple of Apollo, It was 
erected or restored by order of Justinian,* and 

* ' Architecture/ says Mr. Woods, * seems to have lost 
more in the twenty years between Diocletian and Constant 
tine, than in the two hundred between the latter Emperor 
and Theodoric' The correctness of this opinion depends, 
however, upon authenticating the architecture of the age of 
Diocletian. 

\ Mr, Pennington says, that, according to an inscription, 



consecrated by the archbishop St. Maximian, a.d. 
549. The portico appears to have returned along 
the sides of the church, and to have been con- 
nected with the aisles, but these lateral parts have 
been destroyed. The proportions of the interior 
are good, and the effect agreeable, the height of 
the nave being a quarter more than the width, and 
the aisles very wide. The walls of the nave are 
mostly whitewashed, but the tribune, or apsis, as 
well as the arch in front of it, is covered with mo- 
saics. Among these is a representation of the 
Transfigtiration, which, though it possesses little 
merit either in design or in execution, is curious as 
an attempt of that early period to express an his- 
torical fact, instead of the upright, unemployed 
figures of saints usually exhibited in these mosaics. 
The twenty-four columns which support the nave, 
are of very beautiful Greek marble (brought from 
Constantinople), but badly worked, the capitals 
being rude and clumsy imitations of the Compo- 
site order. The church is also rich in sarcophagi 
and inscribed marbles, and is well worthy of being 
yisited. The abbey is said to have been deserted 
on account of its unhealthy situation. 

To return to Ravenna. The duomo is an an- 
cient structure, modernized, or rather rebuilt. The 
original cathedral was a magnificent building, 
erected towards the end of the fourth century, 
having double side-aisles, with fifty-six columns 
of various marbles. ' But all this,' says Mr. 

Narses, general of the Emperor Justinian, enlarged and 
enibellished this chuich. Jf so, it must be of more ancient 
foundation. 

VOL. II. S 
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Woodsi ' is past; and the modem buiMing was 
raised, in 1734, by the archbishop Maffei Nico^o 
Farsetti, at his own expense. I am sorry the .ar- 
chitecture is not as praiseworthy as, the a^t/ The 
Campanile is all that remains of the old building, 
if, indeed, it is not an erection of an intenDediate 

?eriod — ^perhaps, about the eleventh century, 
'wo chapels opposite to each ofher are beautifully 
painted in fresco, by Guido Reni. That which 
represents the Fall of the Manna at the command 
of Moses, is particularly admired. An ancient 
pulpit of marble adome4 with bas-reliefs, and an 
ancient chair covered with bas-reliefs in ivory, lue 
highly curious relics. There iff also a paschal 
cycle, engraved on a slab of marble. One of the 
chapels contains some ancient tombs. Several of 
the altars are very rich in solid silver. 

Near the Catliedral is the Baptistery, an octa- 
gonal building, almost covered with mosaics, and 
containing also some bas-reliefs in stucco, which are 
probably of later date. It has a number of little 
columns oi pavonazeito, bigio antico^ smd marmo 
GrecOy taken from ancient edifices. The date of 
the building is supposed to be that of the ancient 
cathedral ; that is, the latter end of the fourth 
century. The mosaic is attributed to an arch- 
bit«hop Neone, who lived about A.n..430* It 
covers the cupola, as well as most of the walls. 
On the former is represented the Baptism of Our 
Saviour in the Jordan, and the river- god seems 
to be introduced into the composition. There was 
originally a bath, for the purpose of immersion ; 
but this, like most of the other buildings of Ra- 
venna, has been filled up two or three feet, in orjer 



ifi he aboTe tte water, of whitih the &oil is fiiU. 
Externally, each face presents two double-headed 
windows. 

The ancient part of the church of Sta» Maria 
in Cosmedin was also a^ baptistery, which w^s 
exclusively appropriated to the Arians. The 
lower part has been modernized, but the mosaic 
of the dome remains. On this also is represented 
the Baptism of Christ. St. John is seen with his 
right hand on Our Lord's head, as in most of the 
old pictures. 

San Vitale is another octagonal building, which 
was quite the boast of its age.* * It was begun 
by Jiidianus.Arg^ntarius^ in cdnjunction with St 
Ecclesio^ who lived about A.n. 534, and Was conse- 
crated by St. Maximian in the middle of the sixth 
century. Eight piers support as many arches. 
Between the piers are semicircular recesses of 
two stories, each story having two columns, be- 
tween which and the principal piers are three 
arches. The spaces between these columns, in the 
lower part, open into the side-aisles ; in the upper, 
into a gallery. Above the principal arches, the 
building becomes circular, and terminates in a 
dome, which, fot the purpose of lightness, is con- 
structed of empty earthen pots. These are of two 
sorts : those forming the dome itself, are small 
send twisted, and, beginning horizontally, have the 
point of one inserted in the mouth of the preced- 
ing, in a continued spiral. The others, which 
partially fill the spandrils, are larger, twisted only 

. * By the side of a passage leading into this chiurch, is 
ibe marble lu^n of the Exarch Isaac, with a long Greek in« 
scriptioQ. ti» was aa Aimeniaa \>j bizth; and died in HU 
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at the point, and placed vertically.* The form of 
the lower part of the building, and consequently 
of its general circuit, appears to be irregular ; and 
the ancient entrance, opposite the recess for the 
altar, having been shut up on the erection of the 
annexed monastery, the present entrance has been 
disadvantageously opened on one side. The 
building is highly, but unequally enriched* with 
marbles and historical mosaics, and contains some 
ancient bas-reliefs and inscriptions. Several mo- 
nograms are sculptured on the impost blocks, the 
search after whose meaning has long been the 
amusement of the antiquaries of Ravenna. The 
lower columns of the seven semicircular recesses 
are of Greek marble, and very well wrought, 
except two or three: all the upper ones are ill 
executed. We may be sure that those which are 
well formed, were taken from older buildings ; but 
it is not quite so certain that all the ill-made ones 
were formed originally for this. The effect of this 
whimsical architecture is very striking. The archi- 
tect has produced a great deal of beauty quite out 
of all the usual rules ; not so much, perhaps, as if 
he had employed his taste and talents in a more 
correct style, but still in a sufficient degree to 
make his work an object deserving the study of 
future architects. 

' A little church in the shape of a cross, dedi* 
cated to Sts. Nazarus and Celsus, forms the Sepul- 
chre of Galia Placidia, who built it in her lii^-time. 
It is about 40 feet long, and 32 in the tran- 

• There are other examples of this sort of work at Ra- 
venna, as well as at Kome^ but this is the most perfect and 
the most interesting. 
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sepfc, the arms bemg about 14 feet wide. The 
walls were once covered with marbles: these 
have disappeared, but all the vaulting is still co- 
vered with figures and arabesques in mosaic. On 
each side of the nave, a plain marble sarcophagus 
18 incnisted in the wall ; and there is a larger one, 
adorned with sculpture, at each end of the tran- 
sept;* but the largest of all,- which stands at the 
head of the cross, and once contained the bones of 
the Empress herself, is quite plain, having been, as 
is supposed, originally covered with metal. There 
is said to have been a small window at the back of 
this chest, through which, in 1577, some children 
put a lighted candle, whereby the clothes and body 
of the Empress were consumed ; on which account 
it was shut up ; but no trace of its existence is dis- 
oemible.'t 

* * Honorius, Constantius, and Valentinian, were all buried 
in Ravenna. Addison was shewn ' three huge chests of 
marble* in the convent of the Benedictines, without inscrip- 
tions, which were said to c<Hitain the ashes of Valentinian, 
Honorius^ and Plaxndia. 

f Woods, vol ii. pp. 129 — 131. Mr. CadeU calls these sar- 
cophagi large rectangular urns, and says, they have no in- 

X 
Kription except the letters A fl, i. e. Chrittut Alpha Omega, 

P 
_fThatof Placidia is plain, with perpendicular sides; it is 
larger than the others. The body of Placidia was seated 
wiuin the urn, on a chair of cypress wood, and was destroyed 
by fire in 1573, by some boys who introduced matches iuto 
the chinks, to see what was within.' Ciampini is cited as the 
authority for this account. On the urn of Honorius, Mr. 
CadeU adds, are sculptured in bas-relief two palm-trees, and 
between them three lambs, the one in the middle having a 
nimbut round its head. — CadeU, vol. ii. pp. 35, 6. Many of 
the marble and granite columns which adorned the edifices 



Bttt die greatelft€ curiosity in lUvreAna is liim 

MauBoleum of Theodoric hnnsel^ which -stands m 
little way out of Ravenna, and bears the name of 
Sta. Maria del Porto,* It is a Rotunda resting' 
upon a decagonal basement, somewhat larger than 
the Bvperstnicture. This basement is now half 
buried, and the water stands in it«t Each face haa 
a deep recess, covered with a semicircular areh^ 
die stones of which are notched into each other^ 
An oblique flight of sjteps on each side of the front 
division, conducts to the upper story. Hie lower 
part of this, though circular within, is also ten-* 
sided externally. One of these sides is occupied 
with the door. Each of the other nine is ornfr* 
mented'with two square-headed niches or recesses, 
surmounted with a small arch, in which, acconttng 
to tradition, once stood a range of little columns. 
Mr. Woods, however, could (Jiscem po certain 
traces of any such opiament ; and he remarks, that 
the space'to receive them would be very narrow.^ 
The work looks unfinished ; and he concludes that 
something more than what now exists, was eitl^er 
executed, or designed to be so, although he is at 
a loss to conjecture what it was. Immediately 

of Ravenna, were removed to Aix la Chapelle by Cba^^ 
mag^e. 

* So called, Mr. Pennington says, because the harbour is 
supposed to have been here^ althoiigh the sea is now five 
mues off. 

f Mr. Gadell, who styles the building a Baptistery, says 
that the ground floor, which was formerly the baptistery, is 
now filled with water to within three feet of its arched door. 

{ Such a range, it is remarked, if it ever existed, must 
have formed a sin&;ular contrast to the solidity of character 
so well preserved throughout the edifice. 



ov0r this tan^e of arched niches nms a broad, cir- 
calar band, above which all the work is circular, 
l^is band is interrupted, over the door, by the 
vault-Btones, forming a straight arch, and veiy 
cimousij notched together: a small opening is 
left between the arch and the architrave of the 
door, to allow, Mr. Woods supposes, for any set- 
tlement of the arch. Above the circular band is a 
jilaiii faee of wall, with some very, small windows 
kk ii, irregularly disposed; and then a massive 
cornice, of a really fine character, and well adapted 
to a sepulchral ^fice. The interior is a plain* 
eircular room, with a niche opposite the door, 
apparently for an altar, but the present altar is 
modem.* 

Ilie most wonderful part of this singular edi- 
fice is the roof, which is a dome 30 feet in its 
internal diameter and 85 feet 6 inches exter-- 
nally, formed entirely out of one enormous 
stone* The depth of the part hollowed out is 
10 feet, the whole thickness being origipal}y 
about 14 feet^ the thickness at the ejge^, 
2 feet 9 inches. The weight of such a stone, 
reckoning 16 cubic feet to the ton, must con- 
siderably exceed 200 fons. A crack now divides it 
mto two very unequal parts, which is attributed tp 
a stroke q{ lightning. Its foro) and irregularity 
clearly indicate it to have taken place after the 
stone was raised, though it may have happened^ 

" 4( ^t the entrance, Addison says^ are two stones; one 
■with an inscription in Gothic characters, the other a square 
piecp of marble with an inscription in Latin verse, to thQ 
memory of two persQt^s shipwrecked. 
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Mr. Woods suggests, during the settl^nent of the 
mass into its new situation. On tlie outside of 
the dome are twelve large perforated projeetions, 
which are ornamental rather than otherwise, but 
which ' doubtless served as so many handles in 
raising this enormous mass.' Some names upon 
these have given rise to the notion that they sap- 
ported the statues of the Apostles ; but, as thdc 
upper surface is not level, this could hardly have 
been the case ; and^Mr. Woods fancies that these 
names might be given to the several engines or 
windlasses employed. On. the summit is a little 
flat projection, now surmounted merely with an 
iron cross, but which is said to have been origi- 
nally occupied by a porphyry vase containing ^ 
Imperial ashes. This vase or labrum^ having been 
broKen when Louis XII. besieged the city, was, 
in 1564, repaired and placed against the wall of 
the palace of Theodo.ric.* 

* Addison says T' There stood on the outside of this little 
cupola, a great tomb of porphyry, and the statues of the 
twelve apostles ; but, in the war that Louis XII. made on 
Italy, the tomb was broken in pieces by a cannon-ball. It 
was perhaps the same blow that made the flaw in the cupola, 
though the inhabitants say, it was cracked by thimder, that 
destroyed a son of one of their Gothic princes, who had taken 
shelter under it, having been foretold what kind of death he 
was to die.' — Addison's Remarks, p. 78. The statues could 
hardly have stood upon the flat projection described by Mr. 
Woods. The inscription on the wall of the palaoe, merely 
testifies to the situation occupied by the sarcophagiis. It is 
thus given by Mr. Pennington : ' Flos hoc porpht/riacum oiim 
Theodoricii Gotorum Imp. Cineres in Rotundee apice recon- 
dens, hue Petro Donaio Cafsenarien Pratsule /avente trant' 
iatum. Ad perennem memoriam Sapientes Reipuh. Httv, 
P, P. C. 15«4.'— Pennington, vol. U. p. 183. 
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The stone of which the lower parts of the Mau- 
soleum are built, is a light- coloured limestone, 
abounding in petrifactions. That of which the 
dome is composed, is, according to the earlier 
writers, granite: viewed from below, it has the 
aj^arance of a dark sandstone. • 

The fragment which tradition identifies with 
tiie palace of the Gothic monarch, presents ' a 
little symmetrical fagade, in three parts. The 
centre has an arched gateway in the lower part, 
and over this, a large niche, with a triple entrance 
at the back. The sides are recessed, terminating 
above in four arches^ which are supported, in each, 
on three columns, and these rest upon as many 
corbels. The capitals are Gothic imitations of the 
Corinthian ; but, in the disposition, we may trace 
a similarity to Diocletian's palace at Spolatro.' 

Ravenna contains another tomb, which, though 
not Tccommended by any architectural beauty, 
excites deeper interest as a memorial, than even 
the splendid mausoleum of the Imperial Goth. 

. ' Ungprateful Florence ! Dante sleeps afar ; 
Like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding shore. 
Thy factions, in their worse than civU war, 
Proscribed the Bard _* 

Exiled from his native city in 1313, Dante 
travelled into the North of Italy, aiid resided for 
some time at Verona ; but he finally took up his 
abode at Ravenna, where he died in 1321. He 
was buried in the cloisters of the Franciscan mo- 
nastery. A handsome tomb was erected to his 
memory, in 1483, by Bernardo Bembo, father of 
the Cardinal of that name, and praetor or gover- 
nor of Ravenna, for the Venetian Republic. TinB 

85 
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tomb was restored, or repaired, by Cardind Corsi, 
in 1602 ; and replaced by a more magnificent se- 
pulchre, in 1780, constructed at the expease of 
Cardinal Gonzaga.* 

Nor is Dante the only poet whose name and 
memory are connected with Ravenna. The noble 
Author of ' Childe Harold's Pilgrimage,' who 
passed some time in this city, has at once recorded 
his own impressions, and beautifully alluded to 
the poetical associations which give interest to the 
scenery. He was never tired, he tells us, of his 
rides in the pine forest which stretches along the 
shore : ' it breathes of the Decameron.' 

< Sweet hour of twilight ! in the solittide { 
Of the piue forests, and the sUent shore' 
Which bounds Eavenna's inunemorial wood, 
Rooted where once the Adrian wave flowed o'er, 
To where the last CsBsarian fortress stood— 
Ever^een forest ! which Boecaccio'S lore 
And Dryden*s lay made haunted ground to me ; 
How have I loved the twilight hotu: and theci I 
The shrill cicalas, people of the pine, 
Makin{7 their summer-lives one ceaseless sonr, 
Were the sole echoes, save my steed's and mm6, 
And vesper-bells, that rose the boughs among.' 

Ravenna is praised by Lord Byron for its * de- 
lightful climate.' He found too, he says, much 

* Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, panto the Fourth 
st. Ivii. and note. The original tomb, the noble Author 
states to have been erected by Guido. In the Latin inscrip- 
tion written by Bembo, however, it is intimated, that the only 
previous memorial of the poet was a mean and almost un- 
known grave. Mr. Bennington has give^t B^nbo's inscrip- 
tion, but takes no notice of the circupistances mentioned by 
Lord Byi-on as to its subsequent restorers. The monuinent, 
Mr. CadeU says, is on the outside wall of a chunSh, facing 
the street. . . • ' ? 
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education and libprality of thinking among the 
higl^er classeB ; and what he perhaps deemed a 
still greater recommendation, it lies so far out of 
the way of travellers, that he was not liable tq be 
broken in upon by society. One of the suppressed 
monasteries (the Benedictine)^ has been appro- 
priated to the purposes of a public library and 
museum. Seven rooms are devoted to books and 
manuscripts, containing between 30,000 and 40,000 
volumes. The museum, which occupies four 
rooms, contains a few objects of natural history, 
a few antiquities, a few casts for the use of the 
academy, and a few paintings ; but the establish- 
ment is at present young, and Ravenna is no 
longer a flourishing city. The Piazza Grande 
is a neat square, and is adorned with two gra- 
nite pillars and a statue of Pope Clement XII., in 
the attitude of blessing the people. The bronze 
statue of Alexander Vll., which is mentioned by 
Addison as standing in this 8<}uare, is now, Mr. 
Pennington says, removed into, the Doganch * In 
another square,' Addison says, ^ on a high pillar 
is set the statue of the Blessed Virgin, arrayed 
like a queen, with a sceptre in her hand, and a 
crown upon her head, for having delivered the 
town from a raging pestilence.^ 

The present population of the city is estimated 
at 24,000 ; about the same number as Ferrara. 
It is an archiepiscopal see and the residence of a 
Legate. Its manu&ctures, chiefly of silk, are 
inconsiderable; but it has a great annual fair. 
At a short distance from the town, an obelisk, 

* The Benedictine ooUectioo appears to be, in fact, the 
foundation of this Ubrar^c 
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with bas-reliefs and eight inscriptions, commemo- 
rates the sanguinary battle fought on that spot, 
between the forces of Louis XII. and the Papal 
troops, in 1512, in which Gaston de Foix, nephew 
of the French monarch, was killed in the moment 
of victory. Cardinal de' Medici, afterwards Pope 
Leo X., was among the prisoners ; and Ravenna 
was taken and sacked by the conquerors. 

On leaving Ravenna for Rimini, the road lies 
for some way through the Pineta^ — a flat, sandy 
tract near the shore, covered with the stone pine 
(pinus pinea), ' The bushes, where there are 
any,' says Mr. Woods, ' are so low that the eye 
looks over them, and the foliage of the pines 
never descends low enough, to unite with them. 
The scenery, in consequence, wants the variety of 
a deciduous forest ; yet, it would afford some good 
studies ; and as the sea is said to make several 
little harbours, these would probably present some 
scenes of considerable beauty. This wood ex- 
tends 25 miles, from the river Lamon, one of 
the mouths of the Po, to the city of Cervia 
(about 15 miles S. of Ravenna). Its greatest 
width is three miles. It belongs almost entirely to 
the regular ecclesiastics, and produces annually 
about 2000 rubbii (quarters) of cones, affording a 
considerable revenue.'* 

Between Ravenna and Rimini, the traveller 
passes the ancient boundary of Cisalpine Gaul, 
the far-famed Rubicon. To identify this cele- 
brated stream has been found a somewhat per- 
plexing difficulty, nor does the question seem 

* Woods, voL u. pp. 133, 4. 
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perfectly decided. Addison without hesitation 
says : * This river is now called Pisatello. It is 
not so very contemptible as it is generally repre- 
sented, and was much increased by the melting of 
the snows when Caesar passed it, according to 
Lucan's description/ Mr. Pennington, referring 
to Addison's opinion as that which has generally 
prevailed, objects against it, that the Pisatello falls 
into the Savignano, whereas the Rubicon empties 
itself into the sea. This river, he says, is now 
called the Lufo : ' it rises in the mountain Carpina, 
not far from Cesena.'* Lufo might seem to be 
a corruption of Rufo or Rubo ; and if so, this 
would sufficiently answer to the ancient name of 
the stream, derived, probably, from the colour of 
the clayey soil. The banks of the river, which 
this Traveller reached about eight miles from 
Rimini, are very steep. The first thing which 
presented itself, was a stone inscribed with these 
words: 

'bbic it alls 

FINIS 
QUONDAM RUBICON.' 

Further on are remains of an ancient bridge, 
overrun with weeds and grass, one arch only being 
perfect. The river, which seems to have changed 
its course, is narrow, and, like most of the Italian 
rivers, has a broad bed of sand and stones. The 
water was only up to tlie nave of the wheel of the 
caretellay in crossing it. A narrow wooden 
bridge affords a passage for pedestrian travellers. 
^ Dr. Cramer, on the other hand, is disposed to 

• PemungtoDi vol. ii. p. 182. 
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reconcile the conflicting opinions, by eonolndiiifir 
that *■ the Rubicon is formed from several small 
streams, which unite about a mile from the sea, 
and then assume the name of Fiumicino. Cfiesar, 
coming from Ravenna along the coast, would 
cross the Rubicon near its mouth, where it is 
one stream: had he proceeded along the Via 
Mmilia^ he would have had to cross the three 
rivulets called Rugone, Pisatello, and Savignano, 
which, by their junction, form the Fiumicint).** 

But, if the Rubicon was a boundary, this In- 
genious explanation will avail but little towards 
determining the geographical (question. That 
Caesar should cross it so near its mouth, when 
swelled by the snows, is not very probable. But 
admitting that he did, it remains to be determined, 
which of the streams that unite to form the Fiu- 
micino, was the acknowledged line of boundary 
between Italy and Gaul. The opinion adopted by 
the French Editor of Strabo, on the authority of 
Guastazzi, is, that the real Rubicon is the Rugone 
(Rigone or Urgone), which seems to present a 
corruption of the ancient name. This little stream, 
taking its source above the ViUa di Mouie Gampo^ 
formerly joined the Fiumicino a little below the 
bridge of Savignano ; but at present, it turns off 
before it reaches Montigliano (near which it once 
passed), and assuming the name of Piscjatello, 
receives the waters of the Rigosta, and soon after- 
wards joins the Fiumicinp near the bridge deUe 
due JloccAe.f According to this representation, 

* Cramer, vol. i. p. 102. Fiumicino simply signifies rivu- 
let, and can scarcely be considered as a proper name, 
t Cited by Cramer, vol. i. p. IQiL 
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ihe Bugone and the Pisatello are l^e same stream, 
the Rubicon losing its name below its junction 
with the Rigosta. As this stream is within the 
tenitory of Cesena, the antiquaries of that city 
have zealously contended for the honour of its 
being the real Rubicon.* The Fiumicino, on the 
contrary, or Savignano river, is within the territory 
of Rimini ; and the inhabitants of that city not less 
tenaciously assert the claims of their own stream, 
which are admitted by Cluverius and D'Anville. 
At Savignano, which is a handsome and populous 
village, the road crosses an ancient Roman bridge 
of three arches, each 21 feet in span, which has 
been repaired with Istrian marble. The river 
here, in summer, contains but little water ; and the 
whole course of the Fiumicino, from its source to 
the Adriatic, is only about 20 miles in length. 

A tliird opinion, however, has assigned the 
honours of the Rubicon to a small stream which 
crosses the road two miles E. of Savignano. This 
appears tP be the one referred tQ by Mr. Penning- 
ton, under the name of Lufo, which is out of the 
direct road from Rimini to Cesena, and, according 
to his description^ best answers to the idea of a 

* Near this river, which crosses the road two miles E. of- 
Cesena, was said to be found a column with ah inscription, 
Ifhich declared i^ to be unlawful for a consul or legionary 
to pass the Rubicon ; but this inscription is considered to 
fee a fabrication of the antiquaries of Cesena, and is pub- 
lished by Gniter among the false and spurious. Mr. Forsyth 
Temarksj that ' the original is lost, the readings have been 
disputed, and the diction itself appears apocryphal.' Be- 
sides which, * no historian attaches any sacreclness to the 
Rubicon. 
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distinct boundary.* Unconnected with the other 
streams, which seem properly to belong to the 
territory of Ravenna^ it appears to flow more 
directly from the last declivity of the Apennines 
into the Adriatic, at the very extremity of the 
south-eastern angle of the vast plam of the Po. 

Here, then, we leave the fertile province of Ro- 
magna,t and enter upon the district anciently called 
Pentapoiis, which extends along the coast from 
Rimini to Ancona, comprising, besides those 
towns, Vesaro, Sinigaglia, and Fano, with their 
territories, bounded by the Apennines. The im- 
mediate jurisdiction of the Exarchs comprehended 
Romagna, the Pentapoiis, the marshes of Ferrara 
and Comacchio, and the Bolognese ; while the 
three dutchies of Venice, Rome, and Naples were 
subordinate to their vice-regal authority. 

Rimini, the ancient Ariminum, the first city in 
the Pentapoiis, was the frontier city of ancient 

* Mr. CadeU refers to Grsevius (Thes. Ant. Ital., torn. vii. 
p. 2} for an account of these various opinions ; but he caUs 
the lost river the Luso, perhaps an error of the press for 
Lufo. Mr. Forsyth mentions as four different streams^ 
among which the name of the Rubicon is lost in uncer- 
tainty, the Fiumesino, the Pisatello, the Boroo, and the 
Rugone. Mr. Pennington represents these united rivers as 
flowing on to Cesena : if so, they cannot form the Rubicon. 
His Lufo, on the contrary, flows direct into the Adriatic. 
Amid this confusion of names and jarring statements, it would 
seem presumptuous to form a decided opinion ; but a careful 
exammation of the topography could not fail to clear up the 
difficulty. 

f In Latin, JRomandioia. The name originated after 
Charlemagne had wrested this territoiy from the Lombards, 
and conferred it on the Roman pontiff. It was oxiginaUy 
used in contrfldistinction to Lombardy. 
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Italy.. It was originally an Umbrian city, and 
received a Roman colony a.u.c. 485. From 
that time, it was considered as a most important 
place, and the key of Italy on the eastern coast : 
hence, a Roman army was generally |daced there 
during the Gallic and Pmiic wars. Appian de- 
scribes it as one of the principal cities of Italy ; 
and that it continued to flourish under Augustus, 
is evident from the remains of several great works 
erected under that Emperor. It is situated between 
two rivers ; the Ariminua, from which it tbok its 
ancient name, now called the Marecchia, and the 
Apmsa, contracted into Ansa. The city stands 
very nearly upon the meridian of Rome, being 
only 4' 36'^ E. of that meridian, and 2° 9' 49" N. 
of its parallel A Roman bridge of five arches, 
over the Marecchia, leads to the city. Tins is one 
of the most considerable ancient bridges in Italy, 
and, according to the inscriptions, was built by 
Augustus and Tiberius.* The span of each of the 
principal arches is 27 feet ; and the thickness of 
the piers is nearly half the span of the arches. It 
must of course have been well built to have lasted 
so long, and apparently, as to the solid mass of 
the work, with scarcely any repairs. It is, how- 
ever, not handsome, nor are the ornaments and 
mouldings in good taste. At this bridge, the 
Via Flaminia, leading from Rome, met the Via 
Mmilia. At the entrance of the city from the 
south, where another bridge crosses the.Ausa, 

* The inscriptions, now illegible to the traveller, are g^ven 
by Gruter, and a copy has been put on a tablet under the 
Porta S. Giuiiano. The largest Roman bridges known to 
exist, are those of Evora and Salamanca in Spain, built or 
repaired in the time of Trajan. 
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theie U A fine Boman arch wit)i two flattd Cam* 

thian columns : the pediment^ like that of the arch of 
DrusuB at Rome, hardly extends beyond the open- 
ing. This arch is confidently and universally 
attributed to Augustus, and is supposed to have 
been erected to commemorate the xestoratipQ ot 
the Flaminian Way in his seventh consulship. 
Yet, tl^e imperfect inscription upon whieb this 
opinion chiefly rests, appeared to Mr. Woods to 
consist of discordant fragments not belonging to 
the situations they now occupy. Four medallionB 
contain the heads of Jupiter> Minerva, Neptune, 
and Venus, the patron deities of Ariminwifim 
Were it not for ^ the silly httle pediment,' says 
our architectural Traveller, *. it would be a very 
handsome structure.' Mr. Forsyth thinks, that *• we 
cannot judge of the original effect of a work which 
barbarians have both mutilated and built upon.' 

In the Piazza Mercato, there is shewn ' the 
auggetlum^ or pedestal, from which Caesar is said 
to have harangued his soldiers. It is about a foot 
and a half in length, and bears the following in- 
scription : 

. « C, Cmmr JMci. 

Rtibicone tuperato civili heUo 

Commiiit, auos Mc in Forq 4f» 

Adiocut, 

This pedestal, ' bemg out of rep^ir^ was inade 
complete,' Mr. Pennington says, * by the magi* 
strates, in 1555.' Upon what authority the tra- 
dition rests, we are not informed.* 
The cathedral, dedicated to St. Fr^cis, is said 

* Pennington, vol. ii. p. 181. Addison rejects the «tory 
as apocryphal, remarking thai this narrow pedestal ill 
wswers to the representations of the ancient niff^esia. 



to -hare been bnilt on the ruin« of a Temple of 
Castor and Pollux. To the architect, it is parti- 
cularly interesting, as having been restored and 
altered by Leon Battista Alberti, one of the 
earliest restorers of Roman architecture, and the 
first who reduced it into a system by his writings. 
The old building was of pointed architecture, but 
this has been fcompletely covered by the more 
recent work. The front, which is entirely the 
work of Alberti, and of the date of 1450, consists 
of four columns, of an order compounded of Doric 
and Ionic, and three arches ; one large one con- 
taining the door- way, and two smaller ones, which 
are mere shallow recesses. The columns are set 
upon a continued basement, which is cut through 
by the door- way, and the entablature breaks round 
them, consistently, Mr. Woods remarks, with 
their office as mere ornaments, as in the works of 
Palladio. Over the two middle columns, there 
were to have been pilasters supporting an orna- 
mental arch ; but the upper part has never been 
completed. The only flank of the edifice which is 
exposed to view, is in much better taste. Seven 
equal arches rise on insulated piers. Above each 
pier, there is a circle of porphyry, surrounded with 
a wreath ; and, at a moderate distance above these, 
the entablature, corresponding to that of the iront. 
In each arch, there is a stone sarcophagus ; and 
the whole is elevated on a continued basement. 
The piers are, unfortunately, panelled ; which 
Mr. Woods considers as the only fault in the 
composition. ' Everything else is beautiful'* 

f WoodSi vol. ii. pp. 135, 6. 
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' In the interior, 'the arches of the naye are 
pointed ; afanost the only indicati(Mi of their ori- 
ginal form. The piers are now ornamented with 
architraves, cut up hy a multitude of small mould- 
ings, and with Corinthian pilasters, strangely 
divided, like towers, into several stories. These 
puerilities ill accord with the taste discovered in 
the exterior. The materials of this church are 
said to have heen obtained from Roman buildings ; 
but there is no appearance of ancient fragments. 
The roof is of wood. There are some richly- 
decorated chapels. Mr. Pennington mentions as 
deserving of notice in this church, some bas-reliefe 
in marble, a curious old tomb of Isotta, wife of 
Pandolfo Malatesta, lord of Rimini, of the date of 
1450 ; and an old painting of the same date, re- 
presenting Malatesta, when a boy, praying to 
St. Sigismond.* There is also a monument to 
Valturio of Rimini, who died in 1468, author of 
a treatise De Re Military in which he gives an 
account of the new invention of bomb-shells. In 
the Piazza Grande, there is a statue of Paul V., 
of the Borghese family. 

The church of S. GitUiano is worth visiting for 
the altar-piece, the Martyrdom of St. Julian, by 
Paul Veronese. There are also several good 
paintings, Mr. Pennington says, by Guido and 
other masters. The church of 8. Agostino has 
a ceiling handsomely painted in fresco. There 
are some trifling . remains of a Roman theatre 

* Pennington, vol. ii. p. 1 79. — Isotta da Rimini was the 
Sappho of her age ; and her portrait appears among those 
of other distinguished female literati of Italy, in the aufe- 
room of the library of the Institute at Bologna. 
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or amphitheatre. These consist of one or two 
arches, principally of brick-work, but with the 
introduction of a portion of stone, built up in the 
walls of the town. 

The harbour of Rimini, at the mouth of the 
Marecchia, is now only capable of containing 
coasting barks. The population of the city is 
vaguely estimated by Mr. Pennington at 16,000 : 
other estimates reduce it to 8000. The chief 
trade consists in supplying the interior with fish. 

About twelve miles to the S. W. of Rimini, and 
ten miles to the left of the road to Cesena, is 
situated the little town and republic of S. Marino, 
of which Addison has given so interesting an 
account* This little territory, comprising an 
area of three geographical square leagues, con- 
tains at present one town and four villages, with 
a population estimated, in 1826, at 7000 souls. 
When Addison travelleid, it was reckoned at only 
5000. The present inhabitants, Mr. Cadell says, 
are mostly tenants with only a few proprietors ; 
the greater part of the land belonging to indi* 
vidu^s who are strangers to the Republic, and 
who reside in Cesena and other neighbouring 
towns. The government and general economy of 
this singular little Republic do not appear to have 
undergone any material change since the time of 
Addison ; and with his description of this political 
phenomenon, we shall close die present chapter. 

' The town and republic of St. Marino stands 
on the top of a very high and craggy mountain.* 

* The height of the hill, according to Lalande, is 2209 
feet. The road to it is not paawible by canoages. ^ 
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It is genorally hid among the cloodb, and ixy 
under snow when I saw it, thoufl^h it was clear 
and warm weather in all the country about it; 
There is not a spring or fountain, that I coaM 
hear of, in the whole dominioilB, but they are always 
well provided with huge cisterns and reservoirs 
of rain and ^ow-water. The wine that groWs on 
the sides of their mountain is extraordinary good, 
and I think much better than any I met with on 
the cold side of the Apennines. This put me in 
mind of their cellars, which have most of thefn a 
natural advantage that renders them extremely 
cool in the hottest seasons ; for they have gene- 
rally in the sides of them deep holes that ran 
into the hollows of the hill, from whence there 
constantly issues a breathing kind of vapours, so 
very chilling in the summer-time, t^t a man can 
scarce suffer his hand in the wind of it. 

*• This mountam^ and a few neighbouring hillocks 
that lie scattered about the bottom of it, i^ th6 
whole circuit of these dominions. They have, 
what they call, three castles, three convents, and 
five churches, and reckon about 5000 souls in 
their community. The inhabitatts, as well as the 
historians who mention this little republic,' give 
the following account of its original. St. Marino 
was its founder, a Dalmatian by births and by 
trade a mas6n. He was employed above 1300 
years ago in the reparation of Rimini, and, after 
he had finished his work, retired to this solitary 
mountain, as finding it very proper for the life of 
the hermit, which he led in the greatest rigours 
and austerities of religiouii He had not been 
here long befoxe he wrought a reputed miraek, 
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whibb, joined irith his extraordidaty sanctity, 
gained him so great an esteem^ that the princess 
of the country made him a present of the moun- 
tain, to dispose of it at his ovm discretion. His 
reputation quickly peopled it, and gave rise to the 
republic which calls itself after his name. So 
that the comihonwealth of Marina may boast at 
leaat of a nobler original than that of Rome ; the 
one having been at first an asylum for robbers and 
murderers, and the other a resdrt of persons eminent 
for their pieiy and devotion. The best of their 
churches is dedicated to the Saint, and holds his 
ashes. His staiue stands over the high altar, with 
the figure of a mountain in its hands, crowned 
with thiee castles, which is likewise the arms of the 
commonwealth. They attribute to .his protection 
the long duration of their State, and look on him 
as the greatest saint next to the Blessed Virgin. I 
saw in their statute-book a law against such as 
speak disrespectfully of him^ who are to be punished 
in the Same manner as those who are convicted of 
blasphemy. 

^ This petty republic has now lasted 1300 ytors, 
while all the other states of Italy have several 
times changed tlieit masters and forms of govern* 
meut Their whole history is comprised in two 
purchases which they made of a neighbouring 
prince, and in a war in which they assisted the 
Pope against a lord of Rimini. In the year 1 100, 
th^y bought a castle in the neighbourhood, aa 
they did another in the year 1170. The papers of 
the conditions are preserved in their archives, 
where it is very remarkable that the name of the 
agt&tiox ikt oetBBmaawealtb, ol ibt mHex^ of thor 
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notary, and the witnesses, are the same in both 
the instruments, tliough drawn up at seventy 
years' distance from each other. Nor con it be 
any mistake in the date, because^ the Pope's and 
Emperor^s names, with the year of their respective 
reigns, are both punctually set down. About 
290 years after this, they assisted Pope Pius II. 
against one of the Malatestas, who was then lord 
of Rimini ; and when they had helped to conquer 
him, received from the Pope, as a reward for their 
assistance, four little castles. This they represent 
as the flourishing time of the commonwealth, 
when their dommions reached half way up a 
neighbouring hill ; but at present they are reduced 
to their old extent. They would probably sell 
their liberty as dear as they could to any that 
attacked them ; for there is but one road by which 
to climb up to them, and they have a very sevwe 
law against any of their own body that enters the 
town by another path, lest any new one should be 
worn on the sides of their mountain. All that 
are capable of bearing, arms are exercised, and 
ready at a momenfs call. 

' The sovereign power of the republic was lodged 
originally in what they call the Arengo^' 9l great 
council in which every house had its representa- 
tive. But because they found too much confusion 
in such a multitude of statesmen, they devolved 
their whole authority into the hands of the Council 
of Sixty. The Arengo, however, is still called 
together in cases of extraordinary importance; 
and if, after due summons, any member absents 
liimself, he is to be fined to the value of about a 
penny English, which, the statute says, be shall 
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pay sine aliqua diminuiione aut gratidy i. e., 
without any abatement or favour. In the ordi- 
nary course of government, the Council of Sixty 
(which, notwithstanding the name, consists but 
of forty persons) has in its hands the adminis- 
tration of affairs, and is made up half out of the 
noble families, and half out of the plebeian. They 
decide all by balloting, are not admitted till five 
and twenty years . old, and choose the officers of 
the commonwealth. 

* Thus far, they agree with the Great Council of 
Venice ; but their power is much more extended, 
for no sentence can stand that is not confirmed by 
two-thirds of this council : besides, that no son 
can be admitted into it during the life of his 
father, nor two be in it of the same family, nor 
any enter but by election. The chief officers of 
the commonwealth are the two capitaneoSf who 
have such a power as the old Roman consuls had, 
but are chosen every six months. I talked with 
some that had been capitaneos six or seven times, 
though the office is never to be continued to the 
same persons twice successively. The third officer 
18 the commissary, who judges in all civil and 
criminal matters. But because the many alliances, 
friendships, and intermarriages, as well as the 
personal feuds and animosities that happen among 
so small a people, might obstruct the course of 
justice, if one of their own number had the distri- 
bution of it, they have always a foreigner for this 
employ, whom they choose for three years, and 
maintain out of the public stock. He must be a 
doctor of law, and a man of known integrity. 
He is joined in commission with the capitaneos, 

. VOL. II. T 
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and acts something like l^e Recorder of tondon 
under the Lord Mayor. The commonwealth df 
Genoa was forced to make use of a foreign judge 
for many years, whilst their repuhlic was torn into 
the divisions of Guelphs and Ghihelines. The 
fourth man in the state is the physician, who must 
likewise he a stranger, and is maintained by A 
public salary. He is obliged to keep a horse, to 
visit the sick, and to inspect all drugs that are 
imported. He must be at least thirty*five years 
old, a doctor of the &culty, and eminent for his 
religion and honesty ; that his rashness or igno- 
rance may not unpeople the commonwealth. And 
that they may not su£fer long under kay bad 
choice, he is elected only for three years. The 
present physician is a very understanding man, 
and well read in our countrymen, Harvey, Willis, 
Sydenham, &c. He has been continued for some 
time among them, and they say the commonwealth 
thrives under his hands. Another person, who 
makes no ordinary figure in the republic, is 
the school-master. I scarce met with any in the 
place that had not some tincture of learning. I 
had the perusal of a Latin book in folio, entitled, 
Statuta IllustrissimtB Reipublicm SancH Marini, 
printed at Rimini by order of the commonwealth. 
The chapter on the public ministers says, that 
when an ambassador is despatched firom the 
republic to any foreign state, he shall be allowed, 
out of the treasury, to the value of a shilling a 
day. The people are esteemed very honest and 
rigorous in the execution of justice, and seem to 
live more happy and contented among their rocks 
aud^snows, than others of the Italians do it die 
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pleasantest valleys of the world. Nothing, in- 
deedi can be a greater instance of the natural love 
that mankind has for liberty, and of their aversion 
to arbitrary government, than such a savage 
mountain covered with people, and the Campania 
of Rome, which lies in the same country, almost 
destitute of inhabitants/* 

In 1739, the Cardinal Legate of Ravenna, 
taking advantage of some dissensions in the Repub- 
Uo, attempted io attach the territory to the Roman 
see ; but the inhabitants resisted the measure, and 
Clemeat XII., disavowing the conduct of the 
Legate^ ordered that the Republic should not be 
deprived of its ancient privileges. 

^ Addison's Remarks on Italy, pp. 84 — 89. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Florbnce. 



On leaving Bologna for Florence, the route, for 
the first post, lies over a level and fertile plain ; 
but at Pianora, the ascent of the Apennine begins. 
The road is excellent, and the slope as easy and 
gradual as that over the Simplon ; yet the aid of 
oxen is deemed requisite. The landscape, as it 
appears from the road, is rude, and often pleasing, 
but neither grand nor bold. The soil is stony, 
and the vegetation seems stunted from the want of 
soil. The principal range of Apennines here con- 
sbts of one very gentle but extensive swell, inter- 
sected by deep, winding valleys. The sides of these 
valleys are generally steep, but not absolutely pre- 
cipitous or rocky, except in a few points, which 
start up above the rest They are very much co- 
vered with wood, chiefly the chestnut-tree, which 
alone escapes being lopped to supply fuel, its fruit 
being the chief article of food with the moun- 
taineers. Mr. Woods compares the general cha- 
racter of this part of the range to what the country 
about Tunbridge Wells would be on a considerably 
larger scale. Near Lojano, the second post, the 
prospect becomes more extensive. From this ele- 
vation, the eye may range over the vast basin of 
the Po, from Bologna to Milan, bounded by the 
distant Alps, and extending eastward to the Adri- 
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atic. The ascent from Lojano XoPietra'fnaJa , the 
first Tuscan village^* displays some bolder scenery. 
Here is the frontier custono-house, with a very 
tolerable inn. 

About a mile and a half from Pietra<mala is the 
singular phenomenon called by the natives the 
Jiioco di legno (wood-fire). Near the foot of a 
steep mountain called the Monte di Fo, there is 4 
space of from 12 to 14 yards in circumference, 
covered with loose earth and stones, from which 
lambent flames are constantly issuing in twelve or 
more places at once. They deposit a carbona- 
ceous matter, volatilized, and lying like soot, 
wjUiout any peculiar smelL On stirring the stones, 
or opening the ground, fresh flames arise, and a 
strong smell of nitre is evolved, as likewise from 
the stones when breathed upon. In calm weather, 
|he flames ascend about a foot above the ground, 
and bum silently. In stormy weatjier, they rise to 
three feet, and crackle like a bonfire. The heat is 
very great, but is confined to the spot. Wheat is 
cultivated within ten yards of the flames ; and very 
near to them, one of our fair travellers gathered 
a|beautiful delphinuni. The flame may be easily 
put out in difl'erent places, but breaks out afresh 
in a few seconds with increased vigour. About 
twenty years ago, Prince Baschocky caused an 
excavation to be made among the flames, and the 
workmen got as low as six or seven feet, when 
the fire increased, and rose to such a height 

* The last place in the Papal dominions is Scaricalasino, 
a little beyond which, a small bridge over the Santeruo 
marks the boundaries ; and two miles further, descending 
,a pretty wioding hilli i4 the little village of Pietra-mala* 

X 3 
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that they were forced to desist. Its general ap* 
pearance is that of the fire from the refuse of a 
coal-mine ; and the most probable opinion seems 
to be, that it is ignited gas^ having no connexion 
with the upper surface. The adjoining hill is 
composed of slate-clay resting upon limestone.f 

Not far from Pietra-mala, there is a spring called 
Acqua Bvja, which bubbles up from &e earth 
with an action resembling boiling water; it is, 
however, quite cold, but takes fire on a light being 
applied to it, and emits a strong fetid smell. The . 
colour of the flame, like that of the Fuoco, is blue 
at the bottom, and yellow towards the top.J 

From Pietra-mala, it is still an ascent to Covig- 
liajo, a lone post-house nearly on the summit of 
the Apennine, which appears to have had, in farmer 
days, a very dark reputation, but travellers now 
pass the night here without danger or disturbance.^ 

* Mr. Cadell states, that the gas has been analysed, and 
found io consist of carbonated hydrogen, like the fire-damp 
which occurs in the coal mines in Britain. A similar sovuree 
of inflamed gas occurs at DeUktash, on the coast of Asia 
Minor. — See Mod. Trav., voL iiL p. 245. 

f Williams's Travels, vol. i. p. 72. Pennington, vol, i. 
p. 361. Morton, vol. i. p. 28. — Eustace also describes tiie 
phenomenon, but with his characteristic inaccuracy. He 
represents the flame as covering a space of about 1 40 leei ; 
as being ' nourished* by the stony soil; as communicstisi^ 
little heat,.and leaving the ground cold when extinguished ; 
all which assertions are positively contradicted by other 
travellers. The colour, he says, was * bright veUow« or 
blue, like spirits of wine,' and a strong odour liKe that of 
ether was emitted. Mr. Williams has given a view of the 
phenomenon. 

I Sketches, &c, vol. i. p. 276. 
^ § This solitary inn, the only house for many miles roimd, 
"s apparently the one mentioned by Forsyth (voL ii. p. 175X 
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From this point, the descent into Tuscany begins. 
' The boldness, the romantic grandeur, the rich 
luxuriance of the country that now lay extended 
beneath our feet,' says the Author of Sketches in 
Italy, ^ I have never seen, nor do I expect to see 
equalled. The VcU di Mugello^ famed in Gothic 
warfare and in Italian numbers, and the more 
celebrated Valley of the Amo beyond, were backed, 
as far as the eye could reach, by the distant hills to- 
wards Siena, retiring in ranges of softening purple^ 
till they mdted away in the brighter tints of the 
horizon ; while the intermediate heights that divide 
the two valleys, forming the romantic ridge of the 
lower Apennine, and the broken summits among 
which we stood, were crowned with oak forests 
interspersed with olive groves, and their more 
pointed declivities, picturesquely tufted with cy- 
presses, whose spiral shape and deep verdure re- 
lieved the broad form and varied tints of the oak, 
and the diminutive size and pale green of the 
olive.'* 

A winding road leads down the steep declivity 
of the Giogo into the Vol di Mugello^ under which 
denomination are comprehended all the valleys lying 
between the upper and the lower range oi moun- 
tains. After passing Fort San Martino, the road 
enters one of these minor vales, watered by the 
Siava, a clear and beautiful little stream, which 

as the scene of one of those deep-laid confederacies for 
plunder and assassination, of which not Italy alone has the 
credit of having been the theatre. ' 3fonte Radicoso, 
over which the road passes near Pietra-mala, the highest 
summit in this part of the Apennines, was found by the baro- 
metrical measurements of Sir Georee Shuckburgh in 1775j 
to be 190 1 feet above the sea.' Cadell, vol i p* 149. 
t SketchM, ToL i. p. 278. ^ 
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munnurs along between broken hills clothed witi 
woods of oak and che8tnut-tre& The box-tree an^ 
Portugal laurel grow wild in the hedges. Thi 
landscape is truly pastoral ; and the Tuscan shep^ 
herds, tending their flocks, give picturesque intereai 
and character to the lovely scenery. After cross^ 
ing a steep hill, the traveller sees on his left, |Pr») 
toiino, a favourite seat of the Grand Dukes ol 
Tuscany, on the southern declivity of a hill, suf* 
rounded with groves of evergreen. ' Even the 
false taste of the age in which it was erected, had 
failed to destroy the beauty of its situation and of 
the natural embellishments which surround it. 
That a great deal has been done towards pro* 
ducing that effect, no one can deny, who beholds 
the fountains and giuochi <f acqua that abound 
there, which are said to have formed the model of 
those at Versailles, and are, if possible, more ugly 
than they. But the colossal statue of the Apen* 
nine, representing that beautiful chain of moun- 
tains imder the form of a horrid-looking monster, 
the most clumsy imitation imaginable of the human 
form, in the colossal proportion of sixty feet in 
height, built of brick, and incrasted with stone, 
(said to be the work of the famous John of Bo- 
logna,) puts all other deformity to the blush/ 

A little below Fratolino, the road winds round 
an oak*covered hill, one of the highest rises of the 
lower chain of the Apennines ; and, on emerging 
from the woods, the rocky summit ot Monte Se- 
pario, with its convent and cypress grovea, — ^the 
olive-covered hill of Fiesole, consecrated by the 
genius of Milton, — Florence, with its domes and 
towers, — ^the silver stream of the Amo, and i{8 
lassie vale,— break lipon tfce vi^w* in aU tbeir 
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rich combinatibn of beauty.^ Antique towers and 
remains of fortifications, old convents and other 
picturesque 'ruins, crown the inferior hills in the 
environs of the city, and recal the remark of Ari- 
osto, that, on seeing the hills so full ofpalaces, 
it appears as if the soil produced them. The fore- 
ground, however, consisting of dull olive groves, 
vines trained over scrubby mulberry trees, old- 
fashioned gardens decorated with painted statues 
of gods and goddesses, and square patches of land 
inclpsed^ by stone walls, adds no beauty to the 
scene. 

Florence (Firenae), which, by singular good 
fortune, still answers to its name as the fair and 
the flourishing, is situated on both banks of the 
Amo, nearly at the head of the broad and fertile 
vale which extends to Pisa, and thence to the 
sea. This tract of country, from 60 to 70 miles 
in length, with a very irregular breadth, is the gar- 
den of Tuscany.t In scarcely any part of Italy 
is the land so minutely subdivided, or the popula- 
tion more numerous ; and to the superior industry 
and intelligence of the Tuscan farmers, the terri- 
tory owes its state of high cultivation. In a pic- 
turesque point of view, Mr. Simond says, this cele- 
brated vale deserves little admiration. In de« 
scending the Amo towards Pisa, ' you travel for 
miles between stone walls ; and the fore-ground is 
at best composed of small patches of land in 
high cultivation, that is, without a blade of grass, 

• Sketches, vol. i. p. 281. 

f ^ One half of Tuscany is mountains which produce no- 
thing but timber; one-sixth part consists of hilh which are 
covered with vineyards or olive-gardens; the remaining 
tluxd is plain.'**-Forsytb9 vol. i. p. 8#. 
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or a tree that is undipped/ The Arno, in sum- 
xner, is a shallow stream flowing in the middle of 
a very hroad channel ; but, when swelled by the 
rains or the melting of the snow on the mountains, 
it becomes a broad and deep river. Its name de- 
rives its principal charm from being associated 
with the illustrious citizens of the Etrurian Athens 
ill the days of her greatness. 

* Along the banks where smiling Amo sweeps, 
Was modem Luxury of Commerce bom, 
And varied Learning rose, redeemed to a new mom.' ■ 

The city is nearly of an *oval form, about six 
miles in circumference, and contains a population 
of about 80,0jb0 persons. It is surrounded 
with a wall in tolerably good condition, and is 
entered by eight gates. Four bridges over the 
Amo connect the cfifferent quarters. The houses, 
though not high, are generally well built ; and 
the Via Larga (the name of which inlimates 
that the streets are not generally broad) is full of 
noble palaces, and is reckoned one of the hand- 
somest streets in Europe. The general appearance 
of the city, however, Mr. Woods thought less 
pleasing than that of Bologna. The streets] are 
narrower, and the palaces, though grand and maen 
sive structures, are heavy, strong, and gloomy, 
appearing like so many prisons. The resemblance 
is not a little strengthened by the iron bars of the 
lower windows -and the iron rings fastened in the 
walls. In former times, the perpetual struggles 
of the noble families for pre-eminence, and their 
exposure to tumultuous attacks from rival factions, 
compelled them to adopt this sort of architecture 
*(>r defence ; and whether from precaution of from 
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taste, the same massive style has been adopted in 
more modem days. The streets are paved with 
flag-stones of irregular forms, variously fitted to 
each other, with no distinction between the foot- 
way and the carriage- road. To an Englishman, 
they have the appearance of wide alleys ; ' so that, 
while at Paris everybody has to walk on the car- 
riage-road, at Florence, all the carriages seem to 
be on the foot-path.' The cleanliness of the city, 
the numerous promenades, the variety of its amuse- 
ments, and the beauty of the environs, render it 
altogether one of the most agreeable Cisalpine 
towns ; and the concourse of foreigners resident 
here, especially of our own countrymen, is gene- 
rally greater than in any other city of Italy, with 
the exception of Rome. 

The architecture of the city first claims descrip- 
tion. Among the public edifices, the cathedral, 
dedicated to Sta. Maria del Fiore, commands our 
chief attention, not only because its noble cupola 
forms so striking a feature in every view of the 
city, but on account of the historic interest and in- 
trinsic merit of the structure. The erection of this 
noble pile appears to have been decreed by the 
Senate in 1294, and to have been actually com- 
menced in 1298, when Florence was at the height 
of her prosperity, under a government essentially 
democratic, but which still left considerable con- 
sequence and power to the nobility. Am'olfo di 
Lapo was the ^st architect^ and the whole of the 
ground-plan, which is on a magnificent scale, was 
certainly of his design. He died in 1330, and 
was succeeded by Giotto, who made some progress 
ID executing his design for the elevation ; but the 
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fofode^ wbich he had carried up to above die 
arches over the doors, was afterwards pulled down« 
and a new front was raised under the direction of 
the Academy. This again was destroyed in 1688 ; 
and the wall being covered with a smootli surface 
of stucco, the present front was painted upon it. 
The weather, Mr. Woods remarks, will save the 
Florentines the trouble of destroying this inven- 
tion, since it is now almost obliterated. 

The original edifice was completed, all but the 
cupola, in 1419. To construct this, Brunelieschi 
was called in ; and his plan was, after some oppo* 
sition, adopted. This cupola, if measured on the 
angles,* is somewhat larger than that of the Pan- 
theon at Rome, and when measured on the sides, 
nearly as large ; it is consequently wider than 
the dome of St Peter's, of which it may be consi- 
dered as ^ the prototype.' It is confined, at the 
springing, by a chain formed of wooden beams. 
The difficulty of construction, however, Mr. Woods 
remarks, ' is much lessened by the solidity of the 
mass on which it stands, and from its being carried 
up, in compliance with the disposition of the 
ground-plan, without the intervention of penden- 
tives or any contrivance of that sort't It was 

" * From angle to angle^ it measures 149 feet ; from side 
to ttde, 138 feet. 

•f < BruneUeschi has raised here the first double cupola, 
and, I believe, the widest in Europe. No columns assist as 
latent buttresses to shore it up. Though this cupola is po- 
lygonal, and bears on the perpendicular, it may iaiily be 
considered as the prototype of St. Peter's. Michael Angelo 
drew his famous bravado from the Pantheon ; but this grand 
enterprise of Brunelieschi c;ave him the assurance of per- 
forming it/^o-Forsytl^ vol. i, p. 75. < The cupola of the ca- 
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b^gtin in 14tO, and finished in 1434. In the fol- 
lowing year, the church was dedicated by Pope 
Ettg^ius IV. The work is still, however, unfi- 
nished ; in particular, the upper part of the drum 
of the cupola, where a parapet of small arches, 
commenced under the direction of Baccio d*Ag- 
nolo, has never been completed. Except in the 
fa^ade^ the whole edifice is enriched with red, 
black, and white marbles* disposed in panels, 
some square-headed, and others terminating in 
pointed arches. These are continued even round 
the drum of the cupola. The panelling ill accords 
with the cornice, the semi-circular arches in other 
parts, or the circular windows of the clerestory and 
the drum of the cupola. The great lines of the 
edifice, however, predominate over the details, 
binding together the smaller parts, and making 

thedral of Florence,' Mr. Cadell says, < is like the half of an 
elongated ellipsoid with the long axis vertical, but the hori- 
zontal section is octagonal : it was built without timber cen- 
terings, and consists of two vaults, an exterior and an in- 
terior, with a vacant space intervening. The height from the 
ground to the foot of the lantern, is 299 English feet (154 
braccie) ; the whole height from the ground to the top of 
the cross, 384 feet (201 bracciey Cadell, vol. i. p. 152. 
Tliis is nearly 50 feet higher than St. Paul's, and inferior 
only to St. Peter's, which comes within a little of the great 
pyramid. Mr. Woods, by a singular miscalculation or mis* 
print, makes the number of 202 braccie equal to 463 feet. 

* The walls are coated, Mr. Cadell says, with white 
jnarble and/ dark-green magnesian serpentine, called Pietra 
di Garbo. These stones are applied on the rough wall in 
thin slabs, polished and cut into figures that represent 
panels, foliage, and other ornaments.' — Cadell, vol. L p. 130. 
The dark green may easily be niistaken for black, but it is 
singular that Mr. Cadell should take no notice of the third 
Tanety of marble^ as he k generally mioutely accurate. 
VOL, JX. U 



The Ccunpanile^ which is, as usual, detached, is 
taid to have been built by Giotto. ' Its base is a 
square of 25 braccie (47 feet 8 inches), and it 
rises to the height of nearly 290 feet. Like the 
Dttomo, it is encrusted with dark green and white 
marbles, witii pointed openings, and ornamented in 
the Gothic style, but having nothing, in its general 
character, in common with the spiry, ascending 
form of the true Gothic or Norman architecture. " 

The Baptistery, opposite tlie west entrance of the 
cathedral, completes a groupe not easily to be pa- 
ralleled. This is a large octagonal edifice covered 
with a cupola, and is supposed to be of very 
ancient date. It has, however, undergone modem 
alterations. The cupola, described by Mr. Cadell 
as an octagonal pyramid, is said to have suggested 
to Brunelleschi his design for that of the cathedral. 
The mosaic of the interior was executed in 1260; 
and the marble coating of the outside in 1293. 
There are seme lai^e columns of reddish granite 

defend them.* (Forsyth.) Another curious old picture re- 
presents Johannes Acutus, (John Sharp ?) an Englmh gen- 
tlemao who came into Italy with Lionel, Dnke of Clarence, 
ton of Edward HI., on his marriage with the daughter of 
Galeazzo Visconti, Lord of Milan. He distinguished him- 
self in the wars of Italy, and, dying at Florence, at an 
advanced age, was honoured with a puhlic funeral in the 
Duomo in 1393. This church boasts also of the last work 
of Michel Angelo, — ^unfinished, like so many of his works, 
and in so dark a place that it is scarcely possible to see it. 
It is on the screen behind the high altar, and represents the 
Virgin mourning over the body of Our Lord. Mr. Bell de« 
scribes it as full of grandeur and feeling. There is a gno- 
mon and meridian line formed by Toscanelli, a Florentine 
astrooomer, ia l4Qa^ whi^h i» said to be tbe Iv^t iu exist- 



or syenite, mote than 20 feet high, the spoild |tfo- 
bably of a Roman edifice ; the pavement is of 
beautiful marble. Round the chapel are statues 
of the twelve Apostles and two allegorical figures. 
Here is also the monument and recumbent statue 
of the infamous anti-pope, Baldassar Cossa, who 
assumed the title of John XXIII, and was deposed 
by the Council of Constance in 1416. The three 
entrances have each a two-leaved door of bronze, 
adorned with bas-reliefs, which are said to have 
excited the warm admiration of Michael Angelo. 
The northern door was executed by Andrea Pisano, 
after the design of Giotto, in 1330 ; the others, by 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, a Florentine artist : the eastern 
door, the finest of the three, is stated to have em» 
ployed the labour of twenty years. Against one 
of the doors are two curious columns of porphyry, 
fixed and chained, which were given to the Floren- 
tuies by the Fisans, for their assistance against the 
Lucchese in 1117. Four priests are in attend- 
ance here, morning and evenings to administer the 
rite of baptism to the children of the citizens. 

Although the * mighty dust' of *• the all-£truscan 
Three,' as Lord Byron styles Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio, repose on a foreign. soil,— 

' In Santa Croce's holy precincts lie 
Ashes which make it holier;' — 

the remains of, perhaps, the three greatest men to 
whom Florence has given birth: Machiavelli, 
Buonarotti, and Galileo. Neither the partial eu- 
logy of our noble Poet, nor the flattering marble 
of Canova can, however, raise to a parity with 
these master minds, the accomplished Piedmontese 
who here^ slumbers in their company. ' It was 
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^efe/ Bay^ Madame de StaSi, ^ whQd waOdn^ ih 
tile church of $anl0 Croce^ that Alfieri feh for the 
Urst time inspired with the lore of glory ; and here 
he is buried.' This church is, in fact, Poets' 
Comer to the Florentines. Here also are interred 
Aretino, the historian ; Marzuppini, the poet ; and 
several other distinguished citizens. 

This edifice was built by Amolfo Lapo, in 1294. 
The front is of rough brick- work, the marble facing 
having never been executed, except a coune or 
two at the base. The interior consists of a nave 
and side-aisles, divided by seven acute Gothic 
arches, rising above the capitals of the supporting 
columns, as in most of tne Gothic churches in 
Florence, which has a bad effect. The columns 
and pilasters are of the rudest work. The side 
•chapels, which, contrary to the usual custom, are 
tiot enclosed, but spread out like arched doors 
upon the walls, were rebuilt in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The altars are of the Corinthian order, with 
columns of the grey micaceous sandstone called 
macigno^ and the piers and archivolts are coloured 
in imitation of it : the rest is white»washed. The 
roof is flat ; the architecture has very little oma» 
ment ; and the whole effect is poor, but it has been 
ill treated. The high and narrow windows of 
painted glass, admitting only a ' dim, religious 
light,' are favourable to the general, impression of 
grandeur which, with all its faults, the architecture 
produces. The paintings and monuments, how- 
ever, form the chief attraction.* 

* Woods, vol. L p. 300. Pennington, vol i. p. 381. The 
convent to which tnis church belonga^ was suppressed by 
he French, but has been restated. 
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Among the formet, Mr. Bell pArtieularizes, Th« 
Crucifixion, by Santo Rto, as * very fine,— -4he 
drawing good, the style full and broad, and the 
draperies grand ;' The Deposition from tiie Cross, 
by Cigoli, — a * simple, touching, and beautiful 
composition ;' the Martyrdom of San Lorenzo, by 
Ligozzi, — * a noble picture, of much character and 
action ;' The Assumption of the Virgin, — ' a most 
auperb painting,' but the figures too much crowded 
in the fore -ground; Liberation of Souls fi:om 
Limbo, by Bronzino, — of imposing dimensions, 
and exhibiting some beautiful female portraits, 
but, in manner, tone, and colouring, tame and fiat 
The ceiling of the chapel Dei Ricardi is well 
painted in fresco ; and some small designs, repre*- 
senting Our Lord's Passion and Crucifixion, are 
singularly beautiful, * executed with the most 
touching simplicity, and worthy to adorn a royal 
cabinet.** 

^ Among the monuments, the tomb of Machiavelli 
presents a noble specimen of simple and chaste 
composition : it consists of the statue of the great 
HlMorian and Politician, reclining on his sarco- 
phaguS) and weighing a sword against a roll of 
paper< The design was furnished by Spinozzi. 
The monument of Galileo exhibits his bust placed 
on a sarcophagus, which is supported by Astro- 
nomy and Geometry. That of Michael Angelo 
consists, in like manner, of a sarcophagus sur- 
moanted with his bust, the work of B. Lorenzi, 
which is esteemed a perfect likeness: at each 
end and in front, is a mourning figure, repre- 

♦ BeU, pp. 241—3. 
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Benting the sister arts, Sculpture, Pointing, and 
Architecture. Above the monument is astnall 
fresco, painted by Michael Angelo, representing 
the Virgin moummg over the body of Our Lord, 
which is pronounced by Mr. Williams to be * ex- 
quisite both in colouring and in design/ 

Near the monument of Michael Angelo, is that 
of Aifieri, the work of Canova, who has not, in 
this instance, beea quite successful. • Mr. Bell's 
criticism agrees with the general opinion of com- 
petent judges. ^ The effect and composition,' he 
remarks, *• are brilliant, but the manner wants 
simplicity. Instead of a fine antique square sar-; 
cc^agus, the whole is in oval, forms, one curve 
rising above another ; while the figure of weeping 
Italy is bulky, and yet wanting in grandeur.' The 
head only is esteemed very fine.* 

The sepulchre of the Poet Marzuppini, by Sei- 
tignano, says the same intelligent Traveller, * is 
beautifiil, the taste and workmanship exquisite, as 
well as the figure whidi reposes on the sarco- 
phagus.' That of Leonardo Bruni, a noble Flo- 
rentine, by Rossillini, is also highly deserving of 
notice, the whole composition and manner being 
in the finest antique style. In the chapel Dei Ca^ 
vcdcanti^ are two figures representing the Annun- 
ciation, executed in terra cotta by Donatello ; also 
the Crucifixion, in wood, by the same artist. This 
last work is interesting as having first made known 
tlie talents of the Sculptor, who placed this spe* 

* Bell, p. 244 This monoment was erected to the tnemoiy 
of Alfieri by the Couaten of Albany, at an expense of 4&00/. 

sterling. 



cimen before BrwidleBchiy from whom'k drew forth 
a warm and generous expression of admiration. In 
the chapel Dei Nicolini^ are five statues of Aaron 
and Moses, Prudence, Humility, and Chastity, by 
Francavilla, well deserving of notice. Aaron is. 
represented in a meditating posture, * fine as the 
Lorenzo of Michael ,'Angelo,' and the drapery is 
exquisitely rich. Moses is also fine, although in- 
ferior to the companion statue, and the beard is 
caricatured. Humility is very beautifully ima« 
gined. The frescoes on the ceiling of this chapel, 
by Yolterrano, are also deserving of notice: he 
has filled the circles between the windows with the 
Four Sybils, executed in a noble style of design 
and colourinc.^ 

The church of the 8. S. Anrmmiata is said to 
have been erected about the middle of the tliir- 
teenth century, but has been modernized. It con- 
sists of a nave with side chapels, which are arched 
towards the church, terminating in a large circular, 
domed room for the tribune. Mr. Bell praises the 
fine proportions and rich architecture of this beau« 
tiful church ; its superb pilasters of costly marble, 
with gilded Corinthian capitals, which support the 
heavy cornice, the organ •galleries of beautiful 
white marble, supported on fluted Ionic columns, 
the richness of the decorations, and the noble 
dome. * The whole coup'd^mly he says, * is 
superb; yet, tlie magnificence is without gaudi* 
ness, as the high finish which distinguishes every 

* Belly pp» 843—^. Lady llorgan mentions the tomb of 
Count Scotoickij a distinguished young Polish nobleman^ 
by Ricci, as a veiy tasteful and touching production. 

U 5 
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portion i8 without littleness/ Mr. Woods was lesg 
satisfied. The architecture, he remarks, abounds 
with defects, and it is orer gilt and ornamented ; 
but the nave forms a very handsome room. ' The 
circular tribune, designed by Alberti, is in a purer 
style, and very fine, though far from correct ; and 
the cupola, being entirely painted (byVolterrano), 
ill corresponds to the architecture below.* 

Near the entrance of the church is the gloomy 
but highly ornamented antique chapel, Dei Pucd, 
dedicated to St. Sebastian, and containing an ad- 
mired painting, by Pollagiola, of the Martyrdom of 
that Saint ; but the artist's manner is hard. Passing 
from this antique chapel, you enter into a cortiU^ 
surrounded by arcades resting on columns re- 
sembling Corinthian, and adorned with some 
superb ^escoes. Andrea del Sarto has there left 
some of his most beautiful productions in this 
style. There are three by this master in this 
court. One of them is a touching representation 
of two little children, one lying dead and the other 
half raised, recovered by touching the cloak of 
St. Philip. The other two represent the same 
Saint calling do\Vn lightning from heaven on some 
blasphemers, and delivering a young girl from evil 
spirits. On the other side of the cloister are also 
three paintings of superior merit : The Espousals 
of the Madonna, by Francobajo ; The Ascension, 
by Rosso ; and the Virgin's Visit to Elisabeth, by 
Pontomo. T%e last is the most entire and the 
finest of the three. From this, you pass into a 
second cloister, which is also Adorned with frescoes 

•BeU,p.231. Woods, vol. i. p. 306. 
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by Sossi and Puccetti ; and among them is one 
production in the highest style of excellence. This 
is the famous Madonna del Sacco of Andrea del 
Sarto, whieh is said to have fixed the admiration 
of Michael Angelo and Titian. The form of the 
Virgin is very youthful, yet round and full, the 
countenance beautiful, and the drapery ridi. Jo- 
seph, who is drawn much in shade, is seen in the 
back- ground, seated on a sack, from which the 
name of the painting is taken ; his beard and 
harder features finely contrasting with the soft 
loveliness of the Madonna. The whole compo- 
sition combines with fine drawing and chaste and 
delicate colouring, the most touching simplicity. 
Among the other subjects, are scenes of dying 
priests, extreme unction, groupes of monks and 
penitents, &c. Altogether, the frescoes of these 
cloisters afford a good opportunity of jud^ng of 
the full power and beauty of which this style is 
susceptible. 

Leaving these cloisters, and returning to the 
church, you enter, on the lefl hand, a superb 
chapel of white marble in rich Corinthian archi- 
tecture, after a design by Michelozzo, the grand 
altar of which is of solid silver, with a beautiful 
bronze railing. The eye is perfectly dazzled with 
the splendour which it here encounters.* Within 
this is a small oratory, of the finest marble and 
the most delicate workmanships — *• an object 

* This, we presume, it the chapel Dei Soccorm described 
by Mr. Pennington. One splendid golden lamp and thirty 
silver ones of great magnitude hang round this little adytum^ 
besidee twenty-five Ivge silver candlesticks. Ihe silver 
altar is also rich with precious stones. 
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of interest, at least, from the oonsidemtioa that 
such things will never be wrought again.' The 
second chapel, Dei Ferroni, is also very beau- 
tiful and rich in sculpture : the figures of S. JDo- 
tnenico and Sta, Francesca^ by Matcellini, have, 
considerable merit. In the third chapel is The 
Last Judgement, by Allori, which Mr. Bell con- 
siders as having slight claims to the adjuration it 
has obtained. The Crucifixion, by Stradone, in 
the fourth chapel, is more deservedly praised. In 
the fifth chapel, there is some beautiful painting 
in fresco, on the ceiling, by Volterrano. The sixth, 
erected afler the design of John of Bologna, is a 
specimen of beautiful and simple architecture, en- 
riched with many small bas-reliefs in bronze, and 
some statues of high merit, the work of that great 
sculptor, who lies buried here.* The Resur- 
rection, by Ligozzi, one of the altar-pieces, is a 
fine painting ; and the ceiling, in fresco, is also 
good. In the seventh chapel, there is a fine paint- 
ing by Nannetti, representing the Blessed ; in the 
eighth, a celebrated one by Passagnano, Our Sa- 
viour healing the Blind, — a simple and dignified 
composition ; and in the ninth chapel, an admir- 
able Madonna and other figured, by Donnini. 

In one of these chapels, on the right of the 
choir, Bandinelli lies buried beneath one of his 
finest productions, The Deposition fi-om the Cross. 
In the principal figure, this Sculptor, Mr. Williams 
thinks, * seems to have just touched the line which 
distinguishes perfect nature from ideal beauty : the 

• * He died in 1590. Mr. Woods ascribes the church to 
tiijs furchitect and sculptor. 
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expresnon of the whole is dignified, even, to the 
feet/ Mr. Bell confirms this criticism, descrihing 
the forms of the body as * full, romid, and fieshy, 
with much grandeur of manner and style, and with- 
out any affectation of anatomy, excepting one 
stroke in the left biceps, which is too rigid.' The 
figure of Nicodemus, who is supporting the body, 
is objectionable as being too small. He is repre- 
sented as a well-bearded, square, and rather vulgar 
personage, and is said to be Bandinelli's portrait 
of himself. Four hideous sculls are placed on the 
sarcophagus beneath.* In the opening of the 
circle of the great choir, are two fine recumbent 
figures, in episcopal costume, finely executed, and 
producing a rich effect. There are also two sta- 
tues of St. Paul and St. Peter, ''which obtain from 
Mr. Bell the praise of much grandeur of design. 

The church derives its dedicatory name from a 
miraculous picture, which, we believe, is not pub- 
licly exposed. The legend attaching to it is, that, 
in 1252, the monks employed an artist named 
Bartolommeo, to paint The Annunciation in fresco. 
He had completed the Angel and the other parts 
of the picture, all but the head of the Virgin, and 
this he despaired of finishing to his satisfaction, 
when he was overtaken by sleep, and, on waking, 
he found the figure supplied witli a countenance of 
the most exquisite beauty and heavenly expression! 

Both the church and the cloisters are disfigured 
by a disgusting assemblage of votive pictures, ge- 
nerally representing accidents.f In the time of 

«BeU, p.236. WUliams, vol. i. p. 134. BandiaeUi died 
in 1519. 

f A votive picture, by Lepari, in the chapel of the I^lcci, 
9k portrait of himself with a wounded leg, is a work of merit. 



LeopoMf M ofder was issued lo cWr away all 
these offerkiffs ; and the piesent aocuinvdation has 
been formed since 1795. On one side of the 
P<at2ailnftttf»tafois the Foundling Hospital; and 
before -the church» there is a bronse equestrian statue 
of the Grand Duke Ferdinand I., erected in 1646. 
Santa Maria Novella is one of the few churches 
in Florence which have an architectural fapade. 
The body of the buOding was begun in 1S79, 
(nineteen years before tiie cathedral,) from the 
design of the Dominican monks, and was com* 
pleted in 1350. The front, which presents an 
uncouth mixture of Gothic and Gvscian, was 
erected in 1470 — ^7, at f^e expense of an emi- 
nent Florentine citizen, whose name is inscribed 
on the frieze. Tlie lower part reminds one very 
much of the architecture of tiie Baptist^, and 
was probably designed, Mr. Woods thinks, by the 
original architects. The pedestal above this, and 
the second order, he supposes to be from the deeign 
of L. B. Alberti, to whom the whole is attribute, 
•while the great side-scrolls are, periiaps, posterior 
to him. * Internally, them are six Gothic arches, 
of which the larger are about equal to the widlih of 
the nave. Each has a small circular wkuiow over 
it. It belongs to that style of which the church of 
Sta. Anastasia at Verona is still,' adds this Writer, 
*' my favourite example. The transept has no 
effect, because there is no additional height or 
light at the intersection; yet, it is a very fine 
bullcHng. The high altar is a recent production, 
and, though not very good in itself, ana» perhaps, 
rather too large, is nevertheless a fine ob^ct^ 
■and fills its situation nobly« The side ohapels aie 
an of the same style, but of no order, ana all ia 



f ome degree differ : each of them, however, is stir* 
footinted with a broken angular pediment within 
an entire circular one.' 

This church contains several pictures by early 
masters. In the choir, behind the chief altar, are 
a series of pictures, by Ghirlandaio, painted about 
1465^ in which the artist has introduced portraits 
of Pietro, Giovanni, and Lorenzo de' Medici, of 
himself, of Politian, Ficinus, and others of his 
contemporaries. Petrarch and Laura are intro- 
duced in two pictures by Simon of Siena, a pupil 
of Giotto; the former standing by a kniffnt of 
Rhodes, the latter among a groupe of temale 
figures personifying die pleasures of the worid. 
Paradise and the Infernal Regions are represented 
on the walls of one of the (mapels, by Orcagna. 
There is a Madonna and Child, larger than life, by 
Cimabue, the master of Giotto, and the earliest 
of the Florentine painters.t There are also 
some paintings on the walls of the cloister of the 
contiguous monastery, which is celebrated for its 
9ptvieria^ or dispensary, where the public are well 
and cheaply accommodated. { Affixed to the 
southern front of the church, are two ffnomonic 
instruments, made and erected, in 1573, by Igna« 
%\o Dante, a learned monk, who subsequently 

• Woods, vol. i. p. 302. 

\ He is said to have learned the art from some Greek 
pahiteis who were employed in this chuich. His colours 
am unbodied with tise Mid with the yoke of eggs. Laasi 
styles Cimabue the Michael Angelo^ and Giofio, who fol* 
lowed him, the Raffael of his time. 
' X The brethren of this monastery, Mr. Williams says, 
make up the best medicines that are to be had in Florence. 
They disiil also eiientiaijoils and pexfanSes. 
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became professor of mathepiatics at Bologna,. 
and is said to have constructed the gnomon, in 
tbe church of St. Petronius, which was afterwards 
improved by Cassini.* 

Two magnificent churches, San Lorenzo wad 
Santo Spirito, are of Brunelleschi's architecture. 
The front of both is, as usual, unfinished; nor 
does it appear that axiyfapade of his design was 
ever executed. In the earlier periods of the Re- 
public, San Lorenzo was considered as the metro- 
S)litan church of Florence. Its existence, Mr. 
ell says, may be traced as far back as the year 
893, when it was consecrated by St Ambrose. 
At the distance of nearly three hundred years, on 
its receiving some repairs and embellishments, 
this ceremony was again performed by Pope 
Nicholas II. About the year I4I7, during a 
grand festival held in commemoration of a union 
between the Guelfs of Arezzo and the Gfuelfs of 
Florence, the church was accidentally set on fire, 
and nearly consumed. In 1425, the present 
edifice was commenced, from the design of Bru- 
nelleschi. 

On entering the great door-way, the eye meets 
a long and noble range of Corintliian columns 
supporting arches, which separate the nave on 
each side from the aisles. Above these is a con- 
tinued entablature, over which is a wall with nar- 
row, round-headed windows, and a flat ceiling 
divided into square compartments. The aisles 
are covered with groined arches: beyond them 
is a range of side chapels, very rudely finished. 

•Cadell^voLi.p. 160. 
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Including these, the whole width of the church is 
nearly 67 feet, and the length 275 feet:* the 
transept is 115 feet. Mr. Woods points out 
several faults in the architecture. The arches 
spring from an entablature which crowns the 
column, and looks like a second capital; the 
piers which support the cupola, are much too 
small ; all the details of the mouldings, capitals, 
&c., are bad; the columns and pilasters, archi- 
volts and architraves are of the dun macigno^ 
while the friezes, as well as the wall above, are 
mostly whitewashed, which has a very bad effect.t 
Yet, in spite of all these defects, the interior is 
pronounced to be fine and even sublime. Among 
its curiosities are, two large bronze reading-desks, 
adorned with Scripture subjects in relief by Dona- 
tello; the tomb of Peter and John, sons of 
Cosmo de' Medici ; and, in the passage leading to 
the cloister, the statue of Paulus Jovius, bishop of 
Nooera. He was bom at Como in 1483, and 
died in 1574. He wrote a lustory of his own 
times, distinguished, Denina says, more by its 
eloquence than by its veracity. 

* Mr. Bell makes the church measure ' nearly 400 &et 
in length* and only 100 in width, not including the 
chapels.' The body is therefore, he remarks, ungracefuUy 
long, and the cross proportionably too short. These defects 
are rendered more conspicuous by the unusual height of 
the pillar8.~Bell, pi 226. 

t In one of his visits, liir. Woods found workmen em- 
plojred in hanging the tribune with drapery of scailet and 
silver tissue. This practice may serve to account for the 
bare whitewashed walls of so many of the churches ; and 
though an architect, this Writer is disposed to admil^ that 
the fialians are right in prdeiring these temporary decora- 
tions, for effect.^ 
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From this draidi^ ait entrance opens into the 
SagTtdia Nuwa^ or CaptUade* Deponti, erected 
by Michael Angelo Buonarotd, with tombs de^ 
signed by him, and 8oulptm>e also of his executicm. 
Tne expectations raised by his great name, are 
not sustained, however, by the architecture. It 
is said to be the first chapel he ever erected. The 
design is characterized by Mr. Fonyth as ' petty 
and capricious, consisting of two insignificant 
orders, altogether unworthy of the impressive 
monuments which he raised within it' Mr. Woods 
remarks, that the mixture of the usual dark, dun 
stone and whitewash would spoil any architecture, 
more especially that of a small chapel like this. 
But here,' he adds, * is really nothing to spoil. 
Simplicity I did not expect, but this has neither 
ffrace nor boldness, lightness nor magnificence, 
flie tombs please me as little as the building.' 

Of the sculpture, how3ver, our Architect speaks 
in t^rms which shew that he is not at home in the 
sister art ; and Uie tasteful criticism of Mr. Wil^ 
liams is more discriminating and satisfactory. 
Speaking of the fine heroic statue of LorenKo de' 
Medici, who is represented in a sitting attitude, 
in a warrior's costume, he says : * A more interest- 
ing figure can hardly be imagined. The mys- 
terious expression and character (heightened by 
the projecting helmet which overshadows the 
face) are quite original, and place Michael An- 
gelo far above the sculptors of his time. Upon 
a sarcophagus containing the ashes of Lorenzo, 
immediately below his statue, are two reclining 
figures, male and female, said to represent Morning 
and Twilight. The head of the male is left 
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imfinlshecl, yet is ftiU of expression : indeed, both 
figures are excellent, exhibiting such noble, un- 
interrupted contours as none but suck a genius 
as that of Michael Angelo could have conceived. 
Upon a sarcophagus immediately opposite, under 
the statue of Giovanni de* Medici, are two other 
Teclinmg figures, representing Day and Night: 
the female statue abounds in grace, and the 
drapery takes the most pleasing folds ; with the 
exception of the lock of hair that £alls on the 
neck, the statue is completely finished, even t6 
the highest gloss or polish, — perhaps too much 
so for the cnaracter of flesh. The head of the 
male figure looks over the right shoulder, but it 
appeared somewhat small, and perhaps placed 
rather t6o much to the left. The back and 
•houkbrs are remarkably fine, though rather 
broad for the proportion of the figure ; the head 
is left in the same state as that of the corresponding 
statue on the opposite side/* The great objec- 
tion against these figures, in the opinion of this 
Writer, is, that they are not expressive of what 
they are intended to represent, and that t^y are 
much too large in proportion to &e sarcophagus.t 

* WiUiums, vol. i. pp. 138-^140. 

f Mr. Bell seems to have been impressed with the pro- 
priety of the figures as personifications. ' Night, in sleep 
and silence,' he remarks, * is finely imagined ; the attitude 
is beautiful, mournful, and full of the most touching ex- 
pression; the drooping head, the supporting hand, and the 
rich head'dress, ate unrivalled in the arts. Day is little 
more than blocked, yet most magnificent The noble 
effiid is only heightened by what is left to the imagination.* 
in the superb manly figure of Twilight, ' the wonderfiil 
breadth of chest and fine balance of the sunk shoulder an 
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There is likewise in this diapel, ft Yirgin and 
Child by the same great Artist : die Virgin is left 
in a very rude state, but the Child is exquisitely 
finished. 

From this chape], a passage leads into another 
sacristy, the Capella Grande^ or di San Lorenzo^ 
begun in 1604, from the designs d Don Gio- 
vanni de' Medici, but never completed : thus, 
Addismi's prediction has been verifiexl, that before 
this proud mausoleum should be finished, the 
family would be extinct The building is an 
octagon, 91 feet 3 indhes in diameter, covered 
with a lofty cupola. A large and lofty room 
of a simple form, remarks Mr. Woods, always 
has some beauty of effect ; but the design, which 
Forsyth characterizes as ' more chaste and noble 
than that of the Angelo chapel,' and whidi Mr. 
Bell praises for its exquisite and noble propor- 
tions, our Architect stigmatises as very bad. 
The walls were to have been entirely incrusted 
with porphyry, agate, jasper, and other stones of 
various colours ; and a part has been executed, 
producing a brilliant effect ; but a great part still 
presents to the eye the rough bride wall. Widi 
all this profusion of fine stones, the effect is not 
to be compared, in point of richness, with that of 

masterly; and the right limb, which is finished, is incom- 
parable.' The Amrora is praised in equally glowing terms, 
for its exquisite proportions, noble countenance, and graceful 
drapery. < Till I beheld them/ adds the Writer, < I had 
formed no conception of the sjiendour of genius and taste 
possessed by this Artist r they evince a erandeur and origi- 
nality of thought, a boldness and freedom of design and 
execution unrivalled.*— JSeil, p. 228. 
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the church of the Scahi at Venice. Hound the 
chapel are the tomhs of the sev^i Princes of this 
House who reigned over Tuscany, composed of 
'porphyry and oriental granite. On the pillars of 
jasper are rich (|ucal crowns, one for each Duke, and 
their arms are sculptured in has-relief on granite.* 
All round are the arms of the different cities, in 
mother of pearl ; but those of Florence are in 
coral and camelion ; the ground-work of all is 
white Carrara marble. The Grand Duke Fer- 
dinand I. conceived the project of making this 
chapel transcend in sanctity every other, by re- 
moving the Holy Sepulchre itself from Jerusalem, 
and erecting it here ; and some progress had 
been made towards obtaining it, when the Turks 
discovered and broke off the negotiation.! 
• The ccmventual church of Sanio SpiritOy (be- 
longing to the Augustinians,) already referred 
to as tne work of Brunelleschi, very much re- 
sembles S, Lorenzo^ but with somewhat greater 
magnificence, since the columns and arches whidi 
form the aisles, are, in this, continued round the 
transept and choir ; and this number of columns, 
Mr. Woods says, produces at every step a move* 
ment which is enchanting. The defects in the 

* The famous Bianea Capelli, who, hy her beauty and 
accomplishments, acquired such ascendancy over the Arch- 
duke Francis, was not allowed the houour of sharing the 
tomb of her husband, but, by order of Ferdinand, was in- 
terred in an unknown spot under the chapel. 

t Woods, vol. i. p. 304. Cadell, vol. i. p. 16G. Fe»- 
nington, vol. i. pp. 406— 410« — Mr. Cadell has given a 
minute account of tho various stones employed in th« coating 
Qf ths walls. 



atehiteotare aie die same ; tlie ddtaehed eiitabi»« 
tures, fonning lo many secondaxy caphals; the 
high, plain frieie of the continued entablature 
above tne ardies ; the weakness at the intersection ; 
the- dull«coloured stone, and the whitewash. The 
part aboTe the cornice also, is too low, and the 
ceiling (which is fiat and painted) is not to well 
disposed as in the former church ; the side chapels 
are mere niches, surrounded with a magnifieent 
moulding ; and the altars are all very bad. Yet, 
with all Its faults, no one can enter it without feel- 
ing it to be a noble building. The church Is 804 
feet long ; the nave is 102 fiaet wide, including the 
aide aisles ; the tmnsept, 186 feet in length. The 
vestibule of the Sacristy is a gallery with a range of 
Corinthian columns on each side, supporting an 
architrave, on which rises a semicircuhiT vault: 
the efifect is beautiful. The Sacristy itself is a 
handsome octi^nal room without any thing re- 
maricable. Mr. Pennington mentions the high 
altar in this church, by Michelozzi, as attracting 
the attention by its peculiar magnificence, the 
sides being inlaid with lapis^lazuli, pietra-duray 
and other costly materials, while it is supported 
by double rows of marble pillars, and surroimded 
with a beautiful octangular marble gallery. The 
pictures in this church, by Cigoli and Fra Barto- 
lommeo, though not of the first order, are yet 
highly deserving of examination. Cigoli, Mr. 
Williams remarks, ' never painted in vain.' Mr. 
Bell mentions • the much admired groupe of Our 
Saviour and the Virgin, by Cecco Bigio, in imita- 
tion of Buonarotti's celebrated work/ as a produc* 



tion of great merit, and, in point of anatomy, ona 
of the finest things he had seen. 

Brunellesohi is said to have borrowed the inter-* 
nal arrangement of Santo Spirito from the more 
ancient church of Santi Aposioliy which exhibits a 
range of columns of a tolerable Corinthian, crowned 
yvith a large cima above the abacus on which the 
arches rest But there is no oomice or any con- 
tinued straight line between the arches and the 
ceiling ; so that, Mr. Woods remarks, it cannot 
Yfith any correctness be represented as exhibiting 
the peculiarities which mark the architecture of 
Brunellesohi, Although of considerable antiquity, 
the church has undergone restoration, probably 
not much before his time. 

Another ancient church, from which this archi* 
tect is reported to have bonowed, is San Remigio. 
This is a Gothic edifice, in which the divisions of 
the nave are about 'square, and the springing of 
the vaults is scarcely higher than that of the side 
aisles. Jt offers notlung remarkable as an object 
of study to the architect, but bears considerable re- 
semblance to St€L Maria Novella^ the design of 
which is said to have been taken from this edifice. 

The church of the Madonna del Carmine was 
once famous for its paintings ; but these were de- 
stroyed by fire, with the ancient edifice, in 1771. 
The present edifice consists of a long room with* 
out side aisles, leading to a dome and three re- 
cesses, which, with the nave, form a Latin cross. 
The nave has Corinthian pilasters at alternately 
larger and smaller intervals, with an elliptical 
recess for the altars in each of the larger spaces, 

and in every smaller one, a door, or the semblanoe 
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of one. The pilaBters are painted white on a pale 
blue ground. The ceiling, which is painted in 
fresco, is ^ waggon-headed.' Altogether, the sim- 
plicity of the design and the justness of the general 
proportions, Mr. Woods says, produce a pleasbig 
effect. There are some paintings by Vasari ; and 
in the chapel of the Virgin, Mr. Pennington says, 
are some paintings by Mara^cio, which are much 
esteemed. ' But what attracts most attention, is 
the chapel in which is buried S. Andrea Corsini, 
bishop of Fiesole. His figure is in alto relievo in 
white marble; underneath is much basso relievo 
in silver, by Foggini, representing the transfer of 
his body from Fiesole to this chapel, when he was 
canonized by Pope Urban VIII., in 1683. He 
died in 1374. On the right and left are 'mo- 
numents of the Corsini family. The cupola in 
this chapel is painted by Luca Giordano.'* 

The church of S, Marco dei Domenicam^ is 
deserving of attention, principally on account of 
the paintings of Fra Bartolommeo di San Marco, 
who has been considered as standing next to Buo* 
narotti, at the head of the Florentine school. The 
outside of this edifice is neat and unpretending. 
The interior, Mr. Woods thought ' very ugly.' 
Mr. Bell calls it beautiful. The roof is flat, painted 
and gilt. The splendid and much admired chapel 
of S. Antonino, executed after the design of John 
of Bologna, for architecture, statuary, and paintings 
Mr. Bell says, ' is truly superb.* Among the sta- 
tues is an admirable one of John the Baptist, by 
the Architect of the chapel ; and in one of the ora- 

• Woodi, vol L p. 307, Pennington, vol i»pp. 429, 46^, 
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tories of this chapel are two exquisite pictures by 
Naldini, the Resurrection of Lazarus, and the 
Valley of Dry Bones. The saint to whom, accord- 
ing to Mr. Pennington, this church is dedicated, 
lies buried in this chapel. On the left, going up 
the church, is the tomb of a personage better 
known to history, Mirandola, who died a.d. 1494. 
The monastery to which this church was attached, 
was suppressed by the French. There are the re- 
mains of some good frescoes on the injured walls. 
There is another highly interesting edifice, now 
used as a church, of which it is remarkable that 
Mr. Woods should not have taken any notice ; the 
Torre di San Michele (called Orsanmickele), 
which stands in the heart of the city, near tne 
Piazza del Palazzo Vecchio, Mr. Bell represents 
it as one of the most striking specimens of the 
early architecture. ' It is a building,' he says, 
* conceived by the dark and gloomy spirit of Ar- 
nolfo Lapo, bearing the form of a tower, but with 
the dimensions of a palace.* Its majestic bulk, 
towering above the walls, is an ornament to the 
city. It was begun in the year 1204, and con- 
structed for a market-place, the grain being dis- 
played for sale under its arcade, the forms of 
which afford, perhaps, the finest specimen of that 
beautiful feature in architecture, now so universal 
in Tuscany, the pillared and vaulted Loggia* The 
figure of the building is a parallelogram 80 feet in 

* ' It was first built of simple uncut stone by Arnolfo ; 
was almost entirely rebuilt by Taddo-Ooddi ; and he was, in 
his turn, succeeded by Orcagna; "vrho employed seven yean 
in compietiDg it,' ^ 

VOL. Ji, X 
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Imgtby 64 m width, and 160 in height On tbe 
front are seen tbe arms of the Kepublic and of the 
Guelb, which mark the preponderating influence 
of that faction at the period of its erection. The 
lower floor of the Tower origin^y rested oi^ vast 
pillars, the building being supported by high 
Gothic arches, forming the arcade* But, a&r 
the great plague of 1348, the arcade was closed, 
the buyers and sellers were driven forth, and the 
space was consecrated and converted into a 
gloomy church, to receive the wonder-working 
image of a Madonna, to whose influence the ces- 
sation of the pestilence was ascribed. These 
arches, which are of enormous size, are filled, in 
their upper part, with beautiful Gothic work in 
circles ; and fourteen statues, the size of life, exe- 
cuted in a noble style^ are ranged round the edi- 
fice, in deep niches, terminating in pointed cones, 
and richlv ornamented. These were the result of 
a decree by the Senate, that each trade should bear 
the expense of furnishing one statue. St Luke is 
the work of John of Bologna, who undertook it at 
the request of the Jews and notaries. St. Tliomas, 
by Verocchio^ was fiimished by the retail dealers. 
St. George and St Mark were executed by Dona- 
tello, for the sword-makers and carpenters. St. 
John Baptist, St. Matthew, and St. Stephen, by 
Ghiberti, for the merchants, the bankers, and the 
woollen-manufacturers. St. John the Evangelist, 
by Montelupo, for the silk-manufacturers. St 
James and St Elijah, by Antonio di Barco^ for the 
tanners and handicraftsmen. We know not who 
furnished St. Peter (by Donatello) and the remain- 
ing three. The effect of these statue« is deicribed 



hf Mr. Bell fts ' magnificent' and in admirable har- 
mony with the architecture. Abore this lofty base- 
ment, rise two stories, which are lighted by noble 
Crothic windows, with their arches divided through 
their height ; and the Tower is terminated by the 
heavy, deep, projecting cornice of a terraced roof. 
The finest proportions mark the form of the edi- 
fice, and though rude and simple, its antique grand- 
eur is fascinating to the imagination. ' You see 
in it,' says Mr. Bell, ' the style of times long past ; 
but you can refer it to no regular order of archi- 
tecture, nor to any certain age ; you know not 
whether to pronounce it a castle, a church, or a 
prison • but it is rich, grand, and singular.' 

Within, the church is extremely dark and 
gloomy. The light of day is nearly excluded ; 
and by the sickly glimmerings of dim tapers and 
small lamps, it may just be discerned that the place 
Is vaulted, that the altars are of marble, and that the 
walls are adorned with paintings, among which, 
Mr. Bell says, are several by Andrea del Sarto, 
Prophets and patriarchs, by Credi, enrich the 
ceilings ; the Great Plague is the subject of one of 
the paintings ; besides which are mentioned. Our 
Saviour disputing in the Temple, by Gk)ddi, and 
Our Saviour and ISt. John, by Poppl. We also 
find the whole history of the Virgin told in bas- 
relief. The great altar, by Orcagna, is deserving 
of attention : it is somewhat in the shape of a bal- 
dican, rather tawdry in its ornaments, but its white 
marble railhg is in good taste. There is likewise 
^ a Superb altar by San Galk>^ of plain matrble, 
adorned with a groupe of St. Anne, the Virgin, 
and the Bambino, St. Anno it a'finely imagined 
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iorm, a verjr model for sculptors, betwixt 'ideal 
beauty and common nature ; and the whole is in 
a noble and simple style.' In one of the chapels, 
there is some curiously delicate fretwork on the 
marble frieze, with ingeniously carved pillars, in« 
terspersed with fine designs in the panels. The 
Death of the Virgin is particularly fine. 

A steep and narrow stair leads to the summit of 
the Tower, from the wide, flat roof of which you 
have an admirable view of the city in all its ex- 
tent and magnificence : immediately below are the 
Palazzo Vecchio^ with its noble tower, the Prison, 
the Duotnoy the Badia, the superb cupola cover- 
ing the tombs of the Medici, with the ^rand square 
of Sta. TrinUa^ and the roof of the Strozzi pa- 
lace ; while, in the extreme circle, the walls and 
turreted gates of the city, the long- protracted 
arcades and cloisters of Sta. Maria Notjella, and 
of Spirito SantOj add to the splendour of the 
scene Beyond are seen green hills and sunny 
knolls, spotted with numberless villas, farms, and 
moi(ia8terie8, with a blue line of distant mountains 
mingling with the clouds, and the Amo wandering 
through its flat and verdant valley towards the 
Mediterranean.* 

We have now described all the churches within 
the city, which appear to be distinguished by any 
thing remarkable in their architecture. San Gae- 
tanOf which boasts of the best organ in floreaee, 
has, according to Mr. Pennington, ' an imposing 
facade,' and contains some good pictures and 
statues. The best organ, next to that of S, Gae- 

« BeU^pp.199— 206. 



tft/ro, is in the Sadia (abbey). 8, Romano (thfe 
Ckma Jhictde) has a celebrated picture by Pm 
Baitolommeo^ called Misericordia, The compo- 
sition, Mr. Bell says, is good, and the colouring 
rich ; but the outline is harsh, and the figures are 
as stiff and mechanical as those of Giotto. The 
celebrity of this picture is derived chiefly from the 
admirably executed portrait of an old woman. In 
t^e church of Ogni Santi, there are also said to be 
some good paintings ; and the edifice must be of 
«ome antiquity, since here the celebrated Navigator 
who has given his name to the world which Co- 
lumbus discovered, lies buried beneath a flat stone, 
bearing this simple inscription :* 

* Amerigo Vkspuccio 
postbris et soib. 
1472.' 

San MiniatOj on the hill without the walls, is 
deserving of notice as a specimen of early archi- 
tecture. It was begun in 1013, and is incrusted 
externally, like the Duomo, tvith marble and 
magnesian serpentine (perde: di Prato). The in- 
terior consists of a nave and side aisles, separated 
by round arches resting on Corinthian columns. 
At the eastern end, is an elevated preshyterio or 
chancel. There is some mosaic of the middle 
ages, resembling that of St. Mark's at Venice. 
Behind the altar are five windows closed with thin 
slabs of pavonazzo marble, which admit a yellow- 
ish light. The pavement of one of the chapels is 
composed of antique red porphyry and the antique 
green serpentine of the statuaries, such as may be 

* PenQingtoni vol. I p^. 893-4^. Bell, p. 239. 
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seen on the shrine of Edward the C<»fe88or in 
Westminster Abbey, which must be of about the 
same date, and is probably the work of Italian 
artists of the same school.* 

From the ecclesiastical architecture, we now turn 
to the civil and * palati^/ which, in Florence, has 
a character quite its own, grand and glocnny beyond 
tliat of all other Italian cities, and running hito what 
Forsyth terms ' harsh and exaggerated stiength. 
' Were these singular buildings,' remarks Mr. Bell, 
' displayed by greater breadth of street, the vast 
and magnificent character of the Tuscan style 
would then be seen. To this hour, Florence bears 
the aspect of a city filled with nobles and their do- 
mestics, — a city of bridges, churches, and palaces. 
Every building has a superb and architectural form. 
The streets are ^short, narrow, and angular, and 
each angle presents an architectural view, fit to / 
be drawn for a scene in a theatre. Each house is 
a palace ; and a palace, in Florence, is a magnificoit 
pile, of a square and bulky form, with a plain front, 
extending irom two to three hundred feet, built of 
huge dark-grey stones, each measuring three or 
four feet. A coarse rubble work rises in a solid 
form to 20 or SO feet in height A great grooved 
stone, or stylobate, sets o£f the building from 
the street, forming a seat which runs the whole 
length of the front : this, in feudal times, was occu- 
pied by tlie dependents of the £amily, who there 
loitering in the sultry hours of the day, lay asleep 
under the shelter of the broad, deep cornice which, 
projecting from the roof, threw a wide shade bebw. 

*CadeU,ToLi. pp. 161,2. 
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The immense stones of this coarse front bear huge 
iron rings in capacious circles, in which sometimes 
were planted the banners of the family ; at other 
times tney were filled with enormous torches, which, 
in seasons of rejoicing, burned and glared, throw- 
ing a lengthened mass of light along the walls. 
Not unfrequently, merchandise was displayed, 
drawn through these rings ; and sometimes also, 
they served for tying up the horses of the guests. 

' The first range of windows, which are ten feet 
from the ground, are grated and barred with mas- 
sive frames of iron, resembling those of a prison, 
and producing an effect singularly sombre andme- 
lancnoly. The front has, on the second floor, 
(styled piano nobile,) a plain and simple ar- 
chitrave. The windows are high and arched, 
placed at a considerable distance from each other, 
and are ten or fifteen in number, according to the 
extent of the front. They were often so high from 
the floor within, that, in turbulent times, when the 
house itself was a fortress, the besieged, leaping 
up three or four steps to the window, could from 
thence view and annoy the enemy. The third 
fitory is like the second in plainness, and in the 
size of the windows. The roof is of a flat form, 
with a deep cornice and bold projected soflits, 
which gives a grand, square, and magnificent eflect 
to the whole edifice. The chimneys are grouped 
into stacks, the tops of which, increasing m bulk 
as they rise in height, resemble a crown: the 
datea with which they are constructed, are placed 
in such a manner as to produce the e£^ct of venti-. 
lation, having a plited form, resembling the tm 



lieads o. flie Inside of a mtrafcroom.* ma gives 
a rich and finished aspect to the mosl trivial or 
most undignified part of the huMing. Im- 
mense leaden spouts, that project three or four 
feet, collect the waters, which, in th^ great rams 
of these countries, fall with extreme ^Hiolence, 
descending with the rush and noise of torrents 
from the roof. 

* Two or three long, flat steps lead to the 

porch of the palace ; and the entrance i^ by a 

high-arched, massive iron gate, the doors of which 

•are cross-barred, studded with iron and bronze 

nails, and the ornaments of the panels are tidhly 

' covered and embossed. The effect of these gates 

is very splendid. They open into a cortile (or 
court) the base of which is encircled with a high 
arched colonnade, supported by marble columns. 
Beatitrful gardens often adjoin the palace, and 
through a corresponding gate or iron-railings, 
the eye rests on the luxuriant verdure of rich 
foliage. It was under these arcades, shaded ftwto 
the noon-tide, and cooled by the waters of tbe 
fountain occupying the centre of the 6ourt, 
thnt the rich merchandise of the East, the eilks, 
and shawls, and fine linen, and all the valuable 
manufactures of Tuscany, lay spread out, as in a 

* ' In Italy, more vaxiety and taste are occasionaUy dis- 
played in the chimneys, than in the huildings to which they 
tielong. "Thesd chimneys are as peculiar and charaeteristic 
M «alin4raeB in a -tro|ucal elimate, and impress na stwni^y 
vim th& idea of distanct from hom^ . . « In Calabo^ jUKd 
other parts of Italy, and in the Ionian Islands, we were 
very forcibly struck with the consequence which the beauty 
t)f th« chimneys imparted to the diafactet of th« Whole 
building'.— WUliams, voL L p. 74. 
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place x>f exchange ; while, imder vast, arched, and 
vaulted chambers, was stored the wealth which 
was there brought for sale. 

' Entering from this court, a great stair-case 
leads to a suite of noble chambers, halls, and 
saloons, hung with silks, and richly adorned. The 
lofly ceilings are finely painted ; the beams are 
always displayed, but are carved, ornamented, and 
gUded, so as to form a splendid part of the whole. 
The arcades of the court support the galleries, 
which, in former times, were generally fiUed with 
fine paintings, statues, vases, and precious relics 
of antiquity. 

^ In such palaces, the rulers, the magistrate, 
the noble, and the merchant^ dined, surrounded 
by their family and adherents. The manner of 
the times bore a character of manly simplicity, 
which singularly contrasted with the splendour 
of the rich possessions, and the importance of 
their political sway among nations. Their guests 
were seated, not by rule, rank, or birth, but in 
the order in which they happened to arrive. 
At the board of Lorenzo the Magnificent, whose 
court was adorned by the most distinguished 
men of the age, as well in letters and science as 
in rank, Michael Angelo and other celebrated 
artists were often seated next to himself. Nor 
did these habits lessen the respect or deference 
of the dependents, as we may judge by the picture 
given by Cellini and other writers of those days. 
From this combination of princely power and 
pristine simplicity, inducing that familiar inter- 
course of lord and dependents, of rich and poor« 
arose those friendly greetings, those salutations 
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in the streflts, which to this day excite th^ Itdniint* 
tion of stnm^n. Such were the palaces of the 
Medici, the Ricardi, and the Strosad ; but they 
«xe now gloomy and silent ; their chambers no 
longer are filled mih the elegant wotks of art, 
fiaintings, statues, and rich ornaments * the mag- 
nificence which marked the splendour of their 
name and state, is no more seen, nor is the ear 
arrested by the merry sound of voices, or of people 
hurrying in the noisy, busy throng of a com- 
mercial bustle. Her palaces are solitary; a 
«abbath4ike silence reigns in the streets ; and the 
princes and merchants, the proud, the generous, 
the noble Florentines^ who gave aid to kings, and 
succoured popes, are now a poor, subdued, sub- 
missive race.' ♦ 

The Palazzo Ridcardi, above referred to, was 
erected after a design of Michelozzo, in the year 
1481 » by Cosmo, styled Pater Patria, and was 
the residence of the Medici till the year 1450, 
when it was abandoned for the Palazzo Fecchio. 
In 1659, it was purchased by the Marchese Bic- 
cardi^ by whom it was considerably enlarged. 
Mr. Woods considers it as, on the whole, the 
best example of the true Florentine style ; and 
Mr. Williams pronounces it by much the finest 
building in Florence. The front presents a line of 
6W feet. In the original architecture, the base 
or first stage of the edifice, rising to 30 feet, 
.* presented one unbroken space, entire as a 
Cyclopian wall, varied only by the projection of 
the vast and rudely chiseled stones of which it 

* BeU, pp. 160—165. 



was composed. It assumed its present fonn at 
a later period, being opened with large door* 
ways and square windows by Michael Angelo. 
It is of the Doric order, with a narrow rude 
cornice, which well assimilates with the massive- 
ness of the whole. The second stage, or piano 
fiabile^ is of a more polished rustic, and exhibits 
^ range of seventeen large arched windows, each 
divided by a pullion into two parts, which are 
also arched. This story has also its cornica 
The upper story is like the principal, except in 
height, and is crowned with an enormous cornice, 
occupying about one tenth of the whole elevation, 
and giving character and grandeur to this noble 
edifice. 

Within this palace, however, there reigns a 

melancholy gloom. The chapel is dark and dis* 

mal to the last degree : without a torch, it would 

be impossible to see the walls. * By the light of 

a taper,' says Mr. Williams, ' we examined the 

fresco paintings by Benozzo Gozzoli, repre* 

genting the Visit of the Magi. They are very 

ancient, and, notwithstanding the formality of 

many of the figures, and the want of nature in 

the back*ground, they have considerable merit. 

The figures are like nothing of the present day, 

yet, they seem to be copied wholly from nature. 

The variety is endless and amusing, offering much 

to admire and little to condemn. The roof of the 

gallery is painted by Luca Giordano, and repre^ 

sents the course of human life. His light, sketchy 

style is well adapted to Uiis department of art. 

The marbles in the Ricardi palace are, in general^ 

but indifferent. A few, however, are good ; par* 
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tieulariy two basso^reUeToes in small squftre 
fnunee. The two dancing figures may be of Greek 
workmanship, but certainly not of the highest kind. 
Hie basso-relicYO of the Centaur is tiie best'* 

The Strozzi palace is more generally admired 
tibaa the lUccardi^ on account of the greater 
beauty and finish of its subordinate parts, and 
from the absence of what has been considered as a 
defect in the Riccardi, the want of correspond- 
ence in the openings of the lower story to the 
upper ones. It is in like manner an edifice of 
three stories, bearing the gradations in the rustic, 
similar to those of the Grecian style ; namely, 
strong and coarse rustic work below, finer in the 
second story, polished in the third, and the whole 
surmounted with an enormous cornice, nearly eight 
inches in height, which is highly admired both for 
its proportions and its execution. Mr. Woods, 
however, thought it too large even for the gigantic 
building which it crowns, and too highly finished 
for the massive rudeness of the lower parts, f 

The PiUazzo Vecchio cannot boast of much 
architectural beauty ; but its imposing bulk and 
gloomy grandeur, with the noble antique tower, 
render it a striking and picturesque feature of 
the Piazza Pubblica. It was built in 1298, by 
Arnolfo Lapo, for the double purpose of a resi- 
dence for the presiding magistrates, and a place 
of public assembly. The irregularity of the plan, 
which is not the fault of the architect, affords a 

♦ WlUams, vol. i. pp. 173, 4. — ^ITie Eiccardi Library 
(now ^M ducal) is said to be very valuable. 

i Mr. Forsvth descrilKg tlus palace as uafiaiahed| inmtiDg 
^ half its entablature,' 
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durious evidence of the violence of party spirit^ 
since it arose from the determination of the ruling 
^Action not to make use of any ground that had 
belonged to a Ghibelline. In order to dear a 
sufficient space for this great building, it would 
have been necessary to take down the habitations 
of the UbcUiy attached to that faction ; but the 
architect could not prevail with the people to 
su£fer any portion of the national palace to 
occupy the site : at the same time, their predi* 
lection in favour of the antique tower of the T^nz- 
bosche della Vctcha^ led them to insist on its being 
incorporated ill the building.- Close by its entrance 
is a fountain surrounded with gigantic figures in 
marble ; and on tiie other side is the famous 
Loggia* oi Orcagna.* 

The entrance to the palace is through a superb, 
but gloomy court, of an oblong form ; supported 
on eight massive columns, with plain but varied 
capitals, which were substituted, in 1798, for 
tliose originally planted by Amolfo. Two termim 
of marble, by Bandinelli, are at the entrance of 
the court, which is adorned witli a number of 
colossal statues. One of the best is a Hercules 
slaying Cacus, by Rossi, a pupil of BandinellL 
A gloomy staircase leads up to the great hall, an 
apartment of magnificent dimensions, and well 
proportioned, with richly painted walls, and lined 
with marble statues. A dais, or raised floor, runs . 
along the whole width of the room, occupying 
albout a sixth part of it : the liali which it over- 

* Evelyn mentions, as standing near the Pa/axzo Vee* 
chioy < a pendant tower like that at Pisa, always threatening 
ruin.* 
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lookst it 'about 160 feet by 60» with a magnificsent 
height The freBCoes od the waUs, by Vasari, 
have a ehowy effect* but will not bear examinap 
tion as to accuracy of either composition or 
deiign. The ceiling is painted in oil, by the same 
artist: the colouring is good, and the whole 
effect rich, from the gilding of the framesi beamsi 
and joists. The statues ranged along the walls 
are all of tolerable workmanship, and, at a dis- 
tance, hwe a grand and striking apjpearance. 
Opposite to the entrance, on the raised floor, is a 
groupe by Bandinelli,— -Pope Clement YII. crown* 
ing Charles V. Another groupe by the same 
artist, at the end of the hall, represents Leo X. 
supported by Pietro andAlessandro de' Medici: 
the figures are pronounced by Mr. Bell to be 
chmasy, heavy, and ungraceful. Two statues in 
the costume of Roman generals, by V. Rossi, a 
pupil of Bandinelli, represent Cosmo Paier 
PatrUBi and Cosmo tlie first Grand Duke of 
Florence^ The Labours of Hercules are executed 
by an artist of the same familv. A groupe per* 
sonifying Victory* by Michael Angelo, though not 
equal to his later productions, and unfinished, has 
many points of excellence. There are four 
Grecian statues, ' good, but not excellent ; and 
a gigantic Adam and Eve, by Bandinelli, in which 
the Sculptor has given full scope to his passion 
for the colossal. Upon the whole, these masses 
of marble give a princely splendour to the hall, 
and possess considerable interest, as proofs of the 
munificence of the Medici, and as offering speci- 
mens of the school of art in which Michael An- 
gelo was a pupil/* 

♦ BeU. pp, 177—184. 
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The Ijoggia dei Ltmzi, which occupies one angle 
of the Public Square, built by Orcagna in 18669 
was designed as a covered place in which the 
people might meet in common-halL Mr. Bell 
describes the architecture as a superb combination 
of Greek and Gothic. The massive shafts, 85 feet 
in height, and composed of clustered pilasters, rise 
from a curved base embellished with a lion t^ant, 
the arms of the Republic, and terminate in a rich 
Capital resembling the Corinthian. From these 
spring the vaultings of the roof, which is composed 
of half circles ; and above the arches, which are 
semicircular, a rich irieze and projecting cornice 
of elegant proportions, give a fine square form to 
the wnole structure. Between the arches are 
sculptured, in alto relievo, the seven Cardinal and 
Christian Virtues. Statues also line and fill the 
plinth from which the columns rise. Two shaggy 
Uons in white marble, antiques brouglit from Rome 
in 1788, stand guard at the entrance of the porch ; 
and lining the walls of the arcade are six statues, 
also antiques, representing Sabine priestesses^ of 
a colossal size, and magnificent in attitude and 
drapery. In front, under each arch of the colon* 
nade, are placed three separate groupes, by masters 
of the thirteenth century. The first is the Rape of 
the Sabine, by John of Bologna ; a very spirited 
groupe of three figures, said to be the last he ever 
executed. A young man, whose figure is in the 
finest proportions, and full of manly vigour, holds 
liigh in his arms a beautiful female whom he has 
snatched from the grasp of her father, a feeble 
old man. When behdd in a front view, the groupe 
is very fine ; but, viewed at a distance, Mr. Bell 

t9 
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r^oaarks, the figures are seen rismg'perpieiidicularly 
one above the other, in a manner that too much 
reminds you of an exhibition of strengUi in a 
circus.* Mr. Williams says : ' The groupe is easy 
and masterly, and charms the eye from every point 
of view.' The second groupe is the Perseus of 
Benvenuto Cellini, one of the most admirable 
productions of modem art, in bronze. The hero 
is represented as having just cut off the head of 
Medusa, which he holds up with his lefl hand in 
triumph, while one foot is planted on the ma&gled 
body of the sorceress. The posture is fine ; the 
anatomy well expressed, witliout affectation or 
extravagance ; and the whole is executed with such 
elegance and beauty of proportion, that, although 
it is full seven feet high, it has the effect of a light, 
youthful figure not excc^ing the usual size. The 
critic, however, will detect some unpleasing pecu- 
liarities. Seen from behind, the back is too long, 
and the figure unpleasing ; the head and body of 
Medusa are represented streaming with gore, with 
a revolting exaggeration ; and the mangled corpse 
is uncouthly bundled up on a cushion, bdow the 
feet of Perseus, to suit the pedestal. Like most of 
the groupes in Florence, it appears to the best ad- 
vantage in front. The third groupe is Judith and 
Holofemes, by Donatello, which Mr. Bell pro- 
nounces to be a complete £ailure, without spirit, 
science, or grandeur. 
The Piazza itself is crowded with statues. Am- 

* The onginal idea of the Artist is said to Have been, 
to describe the three periods of human existence, youth, 
manhood) and old age; but he Was persuaded to change 
his indention. A bas-relief on the base^ finely executedj 
explains the subject, and tells the tale. 
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okiiati's Neptune, who presides over the fountain, 
a tame, bulky figure, nearly 18 feet high, is no 
ornament to it. Before the gate of the Palazzo 
VecchiOy two * bulky, ill-formed, tame, upright 
figures,' in white marble, represent Hercules and 
David ; the latter, a juvenile work of Michael 
Angelo, the former by Donatello. The site of 
the houses of the Ubati is occupied by a superb 
equestrian statue of the Grand Duke Cosmo I.', 
by John of Bologna, which draws from Mr. Bell 
unqualified praise : the horse is exquisitely modelled, 
and bears to be viewed from every direction. In 

feneral, this great Sculptor has apparently given 
is attention chiefly to the front view. This is 
the ease with his Hercules and Centaur, near the 
end of the Ponte Fecchio^ which was considered 
by himself av-one of his best works. The action 
of both figures, Mr. Williams remarks, is full of 
energy and expression, and the composition in 
general judicious ; but, viewed from behind, the 
Centaur has a miserable appearance.* 

The Palazzo Pitti, now styled Palazzo Realcj 
being the residence of the Grand Duke, is of a 
scarcely less massive construction than the Palazzo 
Vtcchio^ and is said to have been built by Luca 
Pitti, with the ambitious design of outshining the 
Medici, the objects of his rivalry. The architect 
was Brunellescni. Mr. Bell describes it, however, 
as externally a vast, rude, shapeless pile, possessing 
no beauty of proportion, nor distinguished by any 
peculiarity of character. The rustic, which gives 
fitrength and colour to a basement, is, in this 

* WilUams, vol i. pp. 80—85. ^ Bell, pp. 217^224. 
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boildmg, carried over the whole front; tad the 
onlT relief of the heavy mass, is a gallery of coorse 
architecture^ which runs along the principal fioov. 
Nor it the third story even relieved by the bold 
cornice which gives character to so many of th^ 
Florentine mansions. The mrHle^ graeefully 
branching out from each side of the pB^ace, was 
erected at a later period byAmmannati« It k 
an attempt to graft the Roman orders on ih% bold 
and irregular rustics of the Florentine architecture. 
It has three orders of nilasters, Ionic, Doric, and 
Composite, banded witn rustics of the rudest ap- 
pearance, and half buried in them. This treatm^t 
of the columns is stigmatised as a wretched in- 
vention: otherwise, the proportions and goa^nd 
forms are noble and ^egant. 

This palace contains the most select colleetion 
of pictures in Florence, those taken by the French 
(sixty-three in number) having been all restored. 
They are hung in gorgeous frames, on dark green 
and crimson velvet grounds. The odlings of the 
apartments are painted in fresco by J&tro da 
Cortona and his pupfis ; there are also some good 
statue8,*-among them tlie far-famed Venus of 
Canova ; and the toute ememble presents a apl^i- 
did and princely spectacle. Among the joctures 
selected by Mr. Williams for notice, are. Buildings 
and Shipping, by Salvator Rosa,— one of his best 
landscapes, and a companion piece by the same 
master; two very fine landscapes by Rubens;- an 
exquisite female portrait, by Titian ; and a super- 
latively masterly portrait of an Aged Man, by 
Rembrandt ; all in the first room. In the second, 
Cardinal Hippolito de' Mediei, in a Hupgaiian 
dress, a superb half-length portrait, by Titian; 



Paul II L, by Ae iMime ; and the Deeoent firom the 
<3m>8s, by Cigoli, — ^the finest production of this 
master in Florence, and worthy of Raffael or 
Correggio. In the third, RafFael's famous Ma- 
donna della Seggioia, the object of universal 
admiration ; (yet, in the opinion of our oritio, 
there are better pictures by Raffael in Florence ;) 
St Mark, by Fra. Bartolommeo, — strikingly grand ; 
a Holy Family, by Julio Romano,— a beautiful 
eomposition ; Rubens and his brother, with the two 
philosophers Lipsius and Grotius, — all the distin- 
ffuishing excellencies of Rubens are displayed in 
this magnificent picture ; Cardinal Bentivoglio, 
by Vandyke ; St. Peter, by Carlo Dolci,— excellent 
anly fai colouring ; and Judith, by Allori. In the 
fourth room, ^Cleopatra, by Guido ; the Nurse of 
Lorenzo de' Medici, by Moroni ; and two Holy 
FiEtmilies, by Titian and Rubens. In the fifth 
foom, a Holy Family, by Carlo Dold,— exquisitely 
pencilled, but * spotty' and defective in composi- 
tion ; the Madonna enthroned, (called the Baldac- 
ohino,)— one of the most splendid and powerful 
paintings of Rafiael; the Martyrdom of St 
Agatha, by Sebastian del Piombo, — ^revolting in 
subject, though light and rich in colouring ; Dance 
of Apollo and the Muses, by Julio Romano, — full of 
spirit and taste, and exquisitely drawn. In the 
hurge room, a Head of Our Saviour, by Titian ; 
Christ in the Garden, by Bassano, — one of his 
Tery best works ; Calvin, Luther, and his Wife, by 
Giorgione; and a nnmber of admirable produc<- 
tions by Titian, Cigoli, Perugino, Guido, and the 
Caraccu In the small room adjoining, Leo. X., 
with the two Cardmals, Medici and da Rossi,^ 
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by Baffael, one of ibe finest {Motares ia the world ; 
the McuUmna ddV Impannaia^ anoA^ of Raf- 
fael's chef-d'oeuvrta^ diBtinguidied by ito xicb- 
ness of colouring; tlie Fates,— one of tiie three 
pictures in oil by Michael Angelo ; (Mr. Willmms, 
however, questions its being really his production, 
characterising it as a clever, sketchy p CTfo rmaoc^, 
ancl the fiendish expression of the three skinny 
witches is extremely revolting ;) Venus with flow- 
ing hair, Titian; and a half-length, pei^t in 
colouring and pencilling, by Domenichino.* 

The gardens attached to this palace (open to 
the public on Sundays and Thursilays) are laid inA 
in regular walks, partly on the slope of a byi; 
numerous statues grace the avenues and vexdant 
alleys, and refreshing fountains delight the eye; 
while the cypresses and shrubbery trees beautifiaUy 
combine with the various delighful views of 
Florence. Altogether, they form one of the most 
delicious promenades in the world. 

The other palaces which deserve notice for their 
architecture, are, the Palazzo Pandolfini^ praised 
by Mr. Williams for its simple and grand front 
and beautiful entrance, though dirty and wretched 
within; the Quaraien palace, exhibiting, in a 
front 100 feet in length, ^ a fine specimen of the 
composite Tuscan, combined with a well-assimi* 
latea portion of the Grecian character ;' tke Pa* 

* Williams, vol. i. pp. 154 — 167. Other paintings ia 
this noble collection will be found enumerated by His. 
Starke, whose marks of exclamation, double, treble, sad 
quadruple, are in general tolerably well placed. One picture 
however, is unnoticed either in her catalogue or by 'Ifr. 
Williams, upon which Mr. Galifife dwells in terns of 
rapture,— the * Dispute on the Law,* by Andrea del Sartq. 



laxza FoMomhrani (in CanU DH Paiart), — ' a 
coBspicuoin specimen of the alliance of the Greek 
and the Tuscan in a lofty and magnificent facade ;' 
the Palazzo Sanstiniy facing Santa Croce, — * one 
of the moiM; elegant palaces in Florence;* the 
Palazzo Ironiy its main gate 30 feet in height, 
aiMi its great galleries surmounted with rich archi- 
tecture; the Palazzo Ucconi (Uguccioni?) a 
^ beautiful specimen of improved Tuscan ;' and 
the Palazzo Paolo Medici^ an elegant building, of 
modem architecture.* 

The MozzU GerinU and Corsini Palaces pre- 
sent some attractions to the artist and amateur. 
In the first of these, there is an Adoration of the 
Magi, by Carlo Dolci, exquisitely painted in parts ; 
also, the Mount of Olives, by Guido, beautifully 
painted; a Boy's Head, by Correggio, — 'a little 
gem;' a Head, in fresco, by Michael Angelo, 
* very grand ;' St. Lucia, by Guercino,— * a cap- 
tivating little picture, from the delicacy, beauty, 
lUid finishing ;' some very sphrited, sketchy pictures 
by Borgonone; several paintings by Salvator 
Rosa, slight and careless; a Portrait, by Paul 
Veronese; and one of the best productions of 
BenvenUti, Saxons swearing fidelity to Napoleon 
T^y moonlight In the Gerini collection, very few 
ace fine ; and those in the Corsini palace are but 
second-rate, except a Female Head by Carlo Dolci.t 

I * We take these brief descriptions from Mr. Bell, 
pp. 214—216 : they are not very distinct or scientific, but 
iriU probably be acceptable to any one visiting the city. The 
Palazzo Ucconi is, we presume, the one mentioned by Mrs. 
Starke under the name of Uguccionif as built from a design 
of Michael Angelo. 
t WilUams, vol. i pp. 168—172. 

V 5 
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Angelo, some of his sketches are still preserved. 

But these minor collections (which we notice 
the more particularly because they are in danger 
of being overlooked) shrink into insignificance, all 
except those of the Pitti Palace, in comparison 
with the Royal Gallery or Museum. Of this it 
has been remarked, that * to hare even a super- 
ficial glance of the superb collection, would re- 
quire several days ; and to give a just idea of it, 
as many volumes/ It is, in fact, the central point 
of attraction to all strangers, and furnishes the 
most powerful inducement to select this city as a 
residence. At Rome^ the antiquities draw us from 
the Galleries of the Vatican and of the Ci4>itc^; 
and at Naples, nature is too lavish of her beauty 
to permit us to pass much time within the walls of 
the Studii ; but at Florence, there exists no 
object of interest equal to the Gallery. Seen idler 
Borne, Florence loses much in the estimation of 
the architect and the antiquary. Even the scenery 
of Tuscany will bear no comparison with the finer 
parts of the Roman Apennines ; and the remains 
of Tusculum alone are move considerable than all 
that is to be seen of ancient architecture in the 
neighbourhood of Florence. The appeanmce of 
the city itself, confessedly fine and picturesque 
as it is, is divested of Imlf its attraction, when 
compared with the varied magnificence of Rome.'* 

* Mr. Woods expresses a feeling in which many travellers 
appear to have participated, when he ^ays: ' We never feel 
the valut of Rome so strongly as in returning to what we 
admired before.* The Tuscan dialect sounds nazshly, too^ 
after the soft cadence of the Romaa pcoaundation* 
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* Nothing/ nmarks Mr. Woods, ' holds its impor- 
tance, except the collections of the public Gallery 
and of the Pitti palace/ And that these endure 
tke comparison, and enable Florence to vie, as a 
school of art, with Rome itself, is perhaps the 
highest panegyric that can be pronounced upon 
them. 

In one respect, however, it would seem that fair 
Florence must appear still fairer to a traveller return- 
ing from the Papal and Neapolitan States, where 
the wretched condition of the people, and the still 
deeper depravation of manners, are a perpetual 
source of pain and disgust. In contrast with 
these, the wghts and sounds of cheerful industry, 
the smiling faces and decent attire of the Tuscan 
peasantry, their comparative cleanliness, the com- 
fortable habitations, and gay and social habits 
of the Florentines, make Tuscany appear ^ a 
paradise.' 

The Florentine Museum was commenced by the 
Medici family, before they obtained the sovereignty 
of Tuscany. It occupies the upper floor of the 
XJ[fizu a building erected afler a design of Vasari, 
by Cosmo I., and consists of two long corridors, 
430 feet in l^gth, united, at the further end, by 
a third gallery, 97 feet in length, with saloons 
opening from the corridors on each side. These 
galleries themselves present a very interesting 
series of pictures, illustrative of the progress of the 
art ; beginning with ' the stiff and gilded manner' 
of the Greek artists of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turieSj which resembles japan*work, and exhibiting 
the first attempts at composition and colour in the 
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early Tuscan masters.* There aire abo numerous 
portraits of illustrious Florentines, and specimens 
of both ancient and modem 8culpture.t But the 
more choice and precious specimens of art are in 
the saloons, sixteen in number^ exqlusive of the 
vestibule, in which are ranged ten busts of the 
princes of the house of Medici, the Founders of the 
Gallery, and some other marbles. The Tribune is 
the cdla of the temple, where the supreme idol: 
of Art, 

' The Goddess loves in stone, and fills 

The air around with beauty.' 

Four other chefi dHosuvre of sculpture have he&a 
thought worthy of a place in the same apartment ; 
the Medicean Apollo, called ApoUino ; the Dane- * 

* ' Tlie first things which,strike yoa in the Gallezy itfl«lf, 
are some glaring Madonnas, painted on wood by^Greek 
artists in the tentn and eleventh centuries. These pictures 
are uoiform . . . They present all the meamness, the an- 
gular and distinct contours, the straigfat, stiff paralleUsm of 
attitude, the vacant yet pretty little features, which are com- 
mon to the productions of unenlightened art ; and axe more 
or less perceptible in the Egyptian idol, the Gotluc statue, 
the Indian screen, and the Chinese jar.* — Forsyth, vol. i 
p. 47. 

f ' The paintings of this Gallery run strangely into series; 
—a series of Florentine portraits, classed on tne ceiline in 
compartments of the same form ; a series of 350 illustrious 
foreigners, running on the same level in frames of the same 
sis« ; a series of 350 painters, crowded into the same apart- 
ment ; a series of the Arts; a series of the Elements; all 
exact to the same dimensions. Such imiformity betrays the 
furnishing taste of a tradesman .... The series of Imperial 
statues and busts is the most valuable of all, as they shew 
the iconography, and the state of sculpture, from Julius 
CsBsar down to Con8taatkae.'.^Foxsyth} vol. i p. 48. ' 
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ing (or, according to Mr. Bell, drunken) Fawn; 
the liuUaUyri or Wrestlers ; and the ArrotinOy 
called also the Knife-grinder and the Listening 
Slave. 

With regard to * the statue that enchants the 
world/ our nohle Poet has warned us against at- 
tempting ' to describe the indescribable.' The 
Venus, it has been said, must be faultless; else 
how could she have reigned so long over every 
heart ? But, in order to be understood or felt^ it 
must be seen. Casts, we are told, give no idea of 
its matchless perfections. Addison says : ^ The 
softness of the flesh, the delicacy of the shape, air, 
and posture, and the correctness of design in this 
statue, are inexpressible.' Mr. Bell, viewing the 
statue with the precision of an anatomist, pro- 
nounces it * exquisite in all its forms and propor- 
tions, in symmetry, in slender, round, finely 
tapered limbs, in the knitting of the bones, — all 
perfect' * How exquisite,' he adds, * must it have 
been in its original state ! But this must now be left 
to the imagination, for it is much injured by the re- 
stored parts. There is an affectation in the man- 
ner of the restored hands, more especially in the 
curve of the right hand and arm, that is most un- 
pleasing ; yet, the whole work, as it presents itself, 
18 most beautiful.' 

Upon such a work, the cant of connoisseurship is 
insufferable ; but it may not be unpardonable to at- 
tempt to analyse the intoxication of feeling which 
this personification of Beauty produces. Lord Byron 
tells us, that the view of the Medicean Venus instantly 
suggests the Musidora.of Thomson, — an admission 
(although apparently not meant as such) which 
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flMtts to jtttdff the reraaik of Mr. Simoid, that 
^ eonieioiuineas of tex seems to be the sole distin- 
guishing charaoler of expression whidi aneient 
and modem artists, from Praxiteles to Canova, 
have ever thought of giving to the Goddess.' 
Mr. Matthews, indeed, attributes to this statue 
*• a beauty like that of angels, who are of no sex,* 
and an expression of puiity and elevation above all 
human feelings and affections. In contrast with 
Titian's Venus, immediately behind the statue, * tha 
houri of a Mohamedan paradise,' the statue may 
seem to partake less of tne attributes of the God- 
dess of pleasure, than of our great Poet's coneepHcHi 

of « Eve, 

Undftcked, saTe with kerNlf.' 

Yet, the attitude of the Venus must be allowed to 
betray the consciousness of being unclothed ; and 
this sense of modesty, if not of timidity, is an ele- 
ment in the personification of sexual beauty, which, 
though wholly inappropriate to the fkbled God- 
dess, enhances its enact on the imagination. * If 
the Eve of Milton could be realised m marble, she 
would appear to feel clothed, but she would waken 
less sympathy, and therefore command less admi- 
ration. ' Does the Venus want expression V Mr. 
Williams ventures to propose as a query ; adding, 
' I am afraid to speak.' The proper answer would' 

* Mr. Bell, comparing the Medicean Venus with thai of 
Gaao?a, remarki, tiiat the formei < displays in her wh(^ 
deportment, a mild repose, a tranquil dignity, that leads the. 
mind to forget her situation.' In Canova's Venus, the con* 
Bciousness of sex is heightened into the expression of a 
'eaptivaiing timidity,' which the Greden Statue does not 
betr^. 7&I ie flie ehief diiRweDco. 



be* pevhajN^ th«k it is all expreision,-— <me hemoii 
geneouB expression of sexual beauty ; and that the 
i^sence of all other expression, intellectual of 
super-human, contributes to its charm* 

This matchless production was discovered in the 
Villa Hadnana in Tivoli, in the sixteenth century, 
broken into thirteen pieces. The restorations are 
by a Florentine sculptor. It was brought to Flo» 
rence in the year 1689. It measures in stature 
only 4 feet 1 1 inches, and is said to bear evident 
traces of having been formerly gilt. The name of 
Cleomenes, inscribed on the pedestal, is generally 
considered to be of no authority. 

The ApoUino is another specimen of Grecian 
art, admirable for the ease of the attitude and the 

Eaoefulness of the form : the expression of the 
ad is thought to approach too nearly to feminine 
beauty. The Dancing Fawn is a restoration by 
Michael Angelo,. who has given, Mr. Bell thinks, 
^ too fresh and full a face for the shrunk, meagre, 
and dried up body.' That great master, he ven-* 
tures to maintain, has * evidently miitaken the 
design, which is assuredly that of a drunken old 
fawn, balancinff with inebriety, rather than dancing 
with glee. The limbs are all in a strained and 
staggering attitude; and the action arises, not 
from the exertion of dancing, but from the loss of 
balance, and a desire to preserve it. The whole 
body inclines forward in a reeling posture ; and 
there must have been a proportioned bend back- 
wardB of the head, to counterbalance the inclination 
of the trunk.'* The tor$o is, he remarks, the finest 

« Mlt pp. 88^-4. Ths whoU eritiBiam is dsssffiag 
attention, as ooming iron so mn psl sa i a judga of ai 
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that can be imagmed; and he goea even^to 6r as 
to style it ^ perhaps the moat exquisite pieoe of 
art of all that remains of the ancients.' The 
Wrestlers are a beautiful little groupe, — ^too mu^ 
under size, and the heads are inexpresnve, nor is 
any part in high action ; but the forms are very 
pleasing and exquisitely finished. The Knife- 
grinder receives from Mr. Bell the highest praise 
for its truth to nature, and its singularly just and 
effective posture and competition. * The figure is 
neither leaning nor resting, but is yet full of natore, 
the attitude being evidently that of a momentary 
action. The bony, square form, the str^sgth of 
the neck, the squalid countenance, the short, 
neglected hair, all admirably express the chaiacter 
of a slave, still more plainly written on his coai«er, 
hard hands and wrinkled brow ; yet, it is a slave 
presented with all the fine, broad expressions of 
nature, bearmg the striking features of strength 
and labour.'* As to the real design of the sculptor, 
respecting which much controversy has been thrown 
away, it seems strange, Lord Byron remarks, that 
any doubt should exist, ' at least in tlie mind of 
anv one who has seen a sarcophagus in the vesti- 
bule of the Basilica of St. Paul's at Rome, where 
the whole groupe of the fable of Marsyas is seen 
in tolerable preservation ; and tlie Scythian slave 
whetting the knife, is re{»resented exactly in the 
same position as this cdebrated master-piece.' 

tomical expression. Mr. Williams remarks, that there % 
* a little cast of inebriety in the air of the statue.* 

* Bell, p. 285. The minute faults to be detected in the 
azulomy, have aot escaped tMs acute critic; bat for ihese^ 
re must refer the raider to hit v<ton0; • 
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The paiitlaiigs'iB the Tribune are all valuable, 
includbg six by Raffiiel, characteristic of his first, 
second, and third manner. Among the latter is 
his Pope Jtdius II., esteemed one of the finest 
portraits in the world; but, of three supposed 
originals, it is questionable which is the genuine 
one, or rather the first painted. His Fomarina 
is a fasckisting picture, shewing the most perfect 
knowledge of the mechanism of the art ; and his 
John the Baptist is admirable in expression and 
manner. Da Vinci's Herodias is pronounced by 
Mr. Williams to be, in pomt of delicacy of finish* 
ing, * absolutely marvellous ;' but the disgusting 
nature of the subject is not compensated by the 
exquisite beauty of the female head. The Repose, 
or Flight into Egypt, by Correggio ; a groupe of 
the Madonna, angels, add other figures, by Andrea 
del Sarto ; and a Holy Family by Parmegiano 
(a singular example of mannerism and beauty) ; 
are among the other favourite productions in tms 
saloon. But altogether, the collection must be 
regarded as including fewer master-pieces than the 
Palazzo Pitii, or the Institute at Bologna. 

Into the other saloons we must not enter. Sepa- 
rate cabinets are assigned to the painters of the 
TuBcan, the Lombard, the Venetian, the Flemish, 
the Dutch, and the French schools. One is de- 
voted to antique bronzes; another to modem 
bronzes ; a third to Etruscan vases, lamps, &c. in 
terra coiia ; a fourth to Egyptian antiquities ; a 
fifth to inscribed marbles and busts. Among the 
ancient bronzes are numbers of Etru^can-idols and 
penaUs^ with their implements of worship ; some 
very rude, and some wrapped in swathing- clothes, 



iMcHiig U8 btek to the very otmdle of aneient art. 
One saloon is named Arom the exquisite, yet cm- 
pleasing statue called the Hermaphrodite; and 
another from die famous gronpe of Niobe and her 
Daughters, which is supposed to hare been de- 
signml for the tympanum of a temple.* Placed 
as they now axe in a circle, each on a separate 
pedestal, all illusion of design and composition b 
destroyed, while, individually, many of them will 
not bear the test of separate exammation ; but, 
properly disposed, they would constitute, Mr. BeR 
thinks, ^ the finest and must powerM groupe in 
the world.' 

Under the same roof with the Royal Gallery^ 
is the Magliabecchian Library, the great repository 
of printed books, and the seat of the Ftorentine 
Academy ; a name in which the Delia Crusea 
and two others are now lost. The number of 
books is estimated at 180,000, ineloding 11,M0 
manuscripts. Another of the splendid collections 
made by the Medici, is the BMiotheca Mediceo* 
LaurenJUamiy which consists chiefly of manu* 
scripts. The building in which they are oontained, 
forms one side of the court of the monastery d[ 
San Lorenzo, and was erected from the design of 
Michael Angelo. The manuscripts are for the 
most part chained to the desks. The earliest 

* This opinion, first suggested by the late Mr. Coclcerell^ 
and generally adopted, is called in question by Mr. Williams, 
whose objections appear to be of some weight. Bee his eriti- 
eism on this groupe, Travels, vol. i. pp. 115 — 121. In the 
same chanter w^U be found brief but tudicioiu remarks on 
some of tne best pictures, bronzes^ and statues of this mag* 
nificent collection. See also fbr some valuable remarks on 
the Niobe and other statues, Bell, pp. 268-270; 288*2^5. 
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works that now remain here, of an aaeerteined data; 
are some Greek and Latin classics of the eleventh 
eentury»* Tlie Dneal Library is said to oontain 
80,000 volumes ; and another library open to the 
public, called the MarucelUan, &0,000. 
. Near the PiUaxzo PiHi^ is a building appro** 
pciated to the Museum of Natural History and 
Anatomy, to which are attached an observatory 
and Botanic Garden. The splendid coUeotions in 
the Museum, were founded oy the Grand Duka 
Leopokl. The anatomical preparations in wax 
and wood, which occupy fifteen rooms, are the 
most extraordinary collection in existence. There 
js another observatory in the Scuole Pis^ in the 
4[kiUege of San Gievannino. These schools form 
an important establishment, comprising six gram* 
imuM»chools, one of writing, and two of arithme^ 
tic ; besides which, lectures are given on geometry^, 
aiad the higher branches of mathematics, mecha^ 
nios, astifonomy, natural philosophy, and rhetoric 
and the belles lettres.t The number of pupils is 
between 800 and 900. There are three Lancas- 
tecian schools at Florence : two are supported by 
a society, and the third at the expense of the 
Conto Bardl All of them have &llen off consi- 
derably in their numbers, Mr. Woods says, since 
dicir first establishment; which does not speak 

* The moat remarkable manuscript was, a Vir^l in Remai) 
eapitalf, on vellum, supposed to have been written in the xeign 
of Valens, with notes by the Consul T. R. Aprouianua^ 
written in the fifth century : but this celebrated treasure has 
disa^>eared. This library also possessed the manuscript of 
the Pandects, supposed to be of the age of Justinian. But 
this has been sent to Palermo for safistyt-^Forsyth^ vol, i, 
p. 53. 

t The text-book in the Belles Lettres is Blab. 



muoh' in praise of the intelligence of 'the lower 
daases in Florence.* 

We ought to have noticed hefoie, the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts, founded by the Grsuid 
Duke Leopold in 1784; attached to wliich aie 
schools for architecture and the mechanical arts. 
A noble apartment is fitted up wi& drawings, 
&;c., for the use of students in the arts; md 
there is a gallery contaming some ahetches 
and paintings by the early masters, and a coUec* 
tion of plaster casts.t Here, the florentine work 
in pietre dure^ or inlaid work in agate, (called ia^ 
tor di commafo,) is carried on. 

Florence contains three llieatres; ihePiergolOj 
or opera-house, the CocamerOj and the Teatro iVko* 
ffo. Among the other public edifices are three 
hospitals; Sta, Maria Nuota, containing 1260 
beds, attached to which is a school of medicine^ 
with a small botanic garden ; Spedale diBonifibdBi, 
which has detached apartments for hmatics ; and 
the Spedale degV Innocenti^ or foundling*hospitat 
There is also an immense Poor-house, established 
by the French Government, and continued by the 
present Grand Duke : it is capable of iodgmg 
8000 persons, and the inmates in a great measure 
maintain themselves by their labour. This nsti' 
tution has cleared the streets of the hn»ea»erahle 
mendicants by whom it was fonnerly infested* 

The Palazzo del Podedd, the ancient govern* 
ment-house, which was converted into a ptisoii 

* Woods, vol. ii. p. 399. 

t In this gallery, Mr. GadeU says, are the models, ia 
i^ra coita, of the Night and Aurora of Michael Ang«lo. 
We presume that they are copies, not the real models. 
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aboat th^ year 1300, and took the name of II Bar^ 
geUoy deserves notice for the stem and gloomy 
grandeur of its architecture. It is one of the edi- 
fices of Amolfo di Lapo, and was reared in the 
disorderly times of the Republic. Its ponderous 
tower, crowned with embrasures, frowns in sullen 
and proud defiance of the lapse of time. Mtis 
difficult now to retrace,' says Mr. Bell, ' in this 
dismal abode, the spacious chambers and splendid 
galleries which once made it a palace. You pass 
fiirough a square court of an antique, gloomy cast : 
an arciade runs along the base, supported by short, 
thick columns, over which is a second range of 
the same cbarse form, with capitals of a mixed 
order, ibe whole of a dark grey stone. On the 
gate are two lions (stjant), the supporters of the 
arms of Florence, while the walls of the court are 
covered with monumental stones, on which are 
iaacribed the names of the nobles and citizens who 
held the office oipodestd^ captain, or judge. Tlie 
arched and grooved ceilings, and the ranges of 
magnificent pillars which once adorned this ancient 
edifice, are now intersected by strong masonry, 
dividing the cells which are formed by perfo- 
lations in these deep and everlasting wadls. A 
aqitare aperture, three feet high, forms the entrance 
into each of these dim abodes. Grated openings^ 
two feet square, admit light and air ; and through 
the bars, the stranger may behold a range of grim 
fiftoes, some pale with disease, others ferocious with 
despair. From stage to stage, as you ascend from 
one narrow staircase to another, you find the same 
kind of prison, and meet the same dismid spectacle 
of human beings confined here without any gra« 



dalion of puiUBliiiia^t coneflfMMidiiig to ibtit 
offence. Toere is no appearance of ehher systmn 
or effective superinteiidetice ; and some unhappy 
culprits are believed to have perished from want 

This priseii was once the scene of still deeper 
horrors. Here, in chambers connected by sub- 
terranean passages with Santa Ooee, &e dark tri- 
bunal of the Inquisition was held ; and in aeciet 
cells, now empty of tenants, may still be seen the 
frightful engines of cruelty, hungup, not in terror, 
but in triumph, Mr. Bell says, at tbe suppression 
of that atrocious institution.* 

We have now described aU the wonders of the 
city. For a frirtlier account of its bridges, gates» 
and columns, its loggie ^exchanges), madkets, and 
hotels, its promeni^s, festivals, races, and other 
spectacles, the reader must be referred to the 
local guide-books. All that can gratify the senses or 
the imagination, is here to be found. The climate 
of Florence can hardly be reckoned, however, 
among its recommendations as a constant resi- 
dence, being subject to great extremes. In sum* 
mer, the heat is sometimes intense.t Hie sun, 
reflected from the rocky sides of the mountains, 
beats with double force upon the city ; and the 
houses become so completely baked during the 
day, that they retain their warmth all night, so 
that the air, within the city, is like that fiom an 
oven. In winter, piercing winds sweep down from 

• Bell, pp. 170, 177. 

f At page 5 of our first volume, it hot been stated, that 
ths thavmometer, in summer, often rises to 9<K Mr* 
Broekedon, bowerer, informs me^ that, in June 1^22, hs 
-aw the thermometer at 107° in the shade, at 5 p.k. 



the Apennisdat and the weather i» often bitterly 
coldi the ioe being two or diree inches thick.'* 
Spring is the time of year in which to visit Florence ; 
as it iS) indeed, the season for Italy in general* 

* An evening and nighty in an Italian villa,' says 
Mr. Matthews, ' at this season of nightingales and 
moonlight, is a most delicious treat There is 
something exquisitely pleasant in the voluptuous 
languor which the soft air of an Italian evening 
occasions. Nighty of which we know little in 
England, but as it is connected with fire and candle, 
is now the most delightful period of the whole 
twenty-four hours ; and there are no unwholesome 
dews» no sore-throat-bringing damps, to disturb 
your enjoyments with fear of to-morrow's conse- 
quences.'t Mr. Rose speaks of Florence as pe* 
culiarly salubrious ; and says, it is almost the only 
place in Italy with which he is acquainted, where 
you may venture to sleep with an open chimnev 
in your bed-room. In the middle of the day, aiji 
business is suspended, and the shops are shut» 

« tfr.]Csttht«tlMS«hi8iMite,datMlNaT.27. 'Bitterly 
cold. JUSibwiaa wind from th« ApenninM cuts on« to th« 
heart. Thi« is no dace for the winter.' Mr, Cadell states, 
that from January 1 to 20, 18 18, the thermometer, on the 
outside of a whidov, stood at from 33** to 47o at 8 a>.m. 

f Matthews, p. 267. < How/ adds this Mvelj writer, 

* could Shakspeare write as he has doae, without having been 
in Ital^ ? Some of his garden-scenes breathe the very life 
of reahty. And yet, if hie had been there^ I think he would 
not have omitted all allusion to the fire-fly, that adds much 
to the cfaaim of the scene. The whole geiden is illuminated 
by myriads of these sparkling lights, sprinkled about with 
•• «i\ifih profiisioa as spsoglss on a lady's town*' 
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daring the hours allotted to the t/este. It is Id 
the evening that the streets may be seen swaimuig 
with all classes. And now, * the workman, having 
finished his daily task, instead of expending his 
Kttle gains at the wine-house, equips himself with 
a gocNi coat and a guitar,' (his * mantle and lyre,') 
and sallies forth in the character of a rhapaodist 
or a gallant* On Saturday night, more particii- 
larly, you meet with companies of serenauierB in 
almost every street. 

Mr. Galiffe witnessed an extraordinary spectacle, 
which he states to be an annual performance,—- 
the burning of some myriads of flies, which ascend 
the Arno towards the end of July, or the beginning 
of August, and are immediately devoted to the 
flames. Great fires were lighted for the purpose 
on the two upper bridges, into which immense 
clouds of them rushed in rapid succession, and the 

Sound was covered with their remains, all round 
e fires, to the depth of at least two inches. The 
operation seemed to inspire all the spectators with 
mirth. 

The modem Florentines, if we may trust to the 
observations of our most intelligent travellers, are 
characteristically lively, good-humoured, and po- 
lite, ^ proverbially mild,'t with a striking propen* 

• Rose, Tol. i.p.201. 

t Mr. Simond applies this character to the Tuscans gene* 
rally : ' how far Leopold may be said to have made them 
or found them so,' he adds, ' I do not exactly know.' p. lOS. 
It appears that Leopold ' wisely left his subjects some vent 
for their bad blood, and threw no obstacles in the way of 
boxing.' this is practised^ nnder different forms^ all over 
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Ay towaxds everything that is degant^ combined- 
with much natural humour.* The extraordinary 
talents of their improwisatori are remarkable, even 
in Italy, where the talent for extemporizing is 
cmnmon* With these qualities, they are said to 
unite a more than ordinary portion of personal, as 
well as national vanity. * They are ostentatious/ 
says Mr. Galiffe, ' in trifles,' but officiously 
oUigHig; and *• their politeness, language, and 
manners, render them very agreeable to strangers.' 
He was much pleased too, he says, with the pious 
demeanour of the congregations in the churches, 
ainong whom may be seen many young men of 
between twenty and thirty years of age, with the 
most devout deportment ; a circumstance not easily 
to be met with in France, where only women fre- 
quent the churches ; and the appearance of devo* 
tion is rare in the churches of Italy.t 

The Florentines are, indeed, ^ in all things too 
superstitious,' — ^as credulous as they are devout, 
fond of miracles and ecclesiastical pantomime, 
and punctual observers of the etiquette of their 
church. ' The confessionals of Florence,' says 
Forsyth, ' though indulgent enough to vice, will 
never remit the three extreme points of religion, 
abstinence twice a-week, mass every Sunday, and 
communion at Easter.' This is, perhaps, * the 
only capital that displays more religion than the 
provincial towns.' t 

Tuscany, but at Florence yery unscientifically. Rose, vol. i. 

p. 239. 

* Rose, Yol. ii. p. 121. See page 227 of this Tolvme. 
f GaliiRj, vol. ii. pp. 387 ; 398, 9. Forsyth, vol ii. p. 163* 
t Xh«re is a Swiss churdi in the fia Maggia, where the 
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This tkffini Writer attribnfes m verjr genml 
dumge in we e&terior mumen of the Tamils^ lo 
the influence of the Frendi, notivitiiBtanding 'tiiat 
they are still the objects of their secret abiunMEioa. 
Yet« the generel charscter of the people* he r^pBt^ 
sents M remaining the same. He bmrs teathnony 
to dieir natural humanity, their private chwiticB, 
tlMtir alacrity at the call of the Muetieordim beU«* 
and their willing attendance on the sick. ^ Hie y^ 
tueSf however, of the Florentines,' he adds^ *' are all 
of the timid, passive, Christian kind. Though ready 
to relieve and toil for a fiiend, they will not fin» 
danger nor the displeasuxe of ^e great, to di^bid 

seryiee is ia French and Itiilian. Tim English aefvice lA also 
psrformad at the heiue of the Britiah ambaflMdiar. 

* * 1h» Miterioordia is an iasUtutioa diffused over 3^ 
cany. At Floreuce, it consists of 400 men, chosen promis- 
cuously from every rank, and classed into frate/Ziy giomanti^ 
snd ttfaeeiafbgH, These philanthropists volunteer their 
services to the sick, the hurt, and the dead. On the toU af 
a belli they repair to their chapel, whera they ooeceal fbeni- 
selves in long black vestments which mask the whole head, 
and then set out with a coveted litter, to convey the pati&its 
to the hospital of S. Maria Nuova, '^liere you will find ttie 
tot nobkmen in Florence^ with their aprons and la^es, 
following the aoup which is wheeled along the wtfdt, aad 
dealinff it out to the sick, as a check on the administiatioB 
of the nospital. In the same lugubrious garb, they convey, 
in the evening, the corpses of Uie day to St. Catherine's 
^tnrch, where all the dead are collected for the sddnigbt 
cart, and sent to the common buxying-gsooBd at Tteaigiama, 
This benevolent society has never paused for the last 500 
years, nor desisted from its fatal duties during several 
plagues. Constantino's litter-men, or the Decani of Rome^ 
may have suggested the idea of the Miaericordm ; but they 
served only for the dead, and ^y were paid by tho 8tate.' 
—Forsyth, voL ii. pp. 161, 2. 



Job. "nieir atuniineBs of fpirtt is vamthed with 
tbe republic* Prone to reToluiion in that lusty 
period of independence and hardihood^ they have 
exchanged the more turbulent virtues tot meek- 
nese^ long suffering, obedience, and every quality 
that can adorn a slave.'* The change is, perhaps, 
in the chaiactcr of the patricians, rather than in 
that of the docile, . fickle people. The turbulence 
of former days arose from the contests of the 
nobles, or [from the spirit of mdependence gene* 
rated by wealth, among the princely merchants 
and goldsmiths of the I&public. In such a state 
of society, it is not stoniiness of spirit in the 
people, but subservience to their leaders, not inde* 
pendence of the greats but fidelity and passive 
obedience, that involves them in civil contests 
from which they gain nothing. It is very pos« 
sible, therefore, that the character of the people 
was much the same in former days, as it is now. 
They are the Ghreeks of Italy. 

One distinguishing trait of the national charac* 
ter of the Florentines, is, or has been, the origi* 
nality of their genius. ' From the first appear^ 
ance of this race on the great stage of £urope,' 
remarks Mr. Rose, ' down to their vulgarization 
under Leopold, whose system, though very hap- 
pily calculated for a people situated as they were, 
naturally tended to Ijiie extinction of national cha- 
racter, we may remark this preponderating feature. 
It is, indeed, to be traced throughout, in their 
poets, their sculptors, and their architects. With 

* FoiBytbi vol ii. pp* 147—153. 



regard to letters, it may be obseiyedy ihsA w^eie 
Florence was indebted for wealth to othen, she 
made her own whatever she received » stampng 
it with her own national die, before she gave it 
currency among the nations. In short, every 
thing, even at present, bespeaks the former ongi- 
nality of character which distinguished this people, 
and is not yet utterly extinct. Their language 
has a genius of its own. The structure of their 
houses and their bridges, and even the mode of 
paving their streets, are original, and unlike what 
you see in the rest of Europe.'* 

The classic Tuscan and ih& lingua juttica of 
Florence differ widely both in pronunciation and 
in dialect. The latter is distinguished by the 
substitution of aspirates and gutturals for the 
softer consonants, and by the singular transpoai« 
tion of letters.! It would seem as if the Spanish 
pronunciation had been in some degree ingrafted 
on the Italian ; a circumstance which might be 
accounted for by the close political connection, in 
former times, between Tuscany and Spain. Ac« 
cording to Mr. Galiffe, the lingua rustica of Flo- 
rence bears some striking analogies to the written 

* Rose, vol. i. pp. 205, 6. 

f Thus cavallo is pronounced havcJlo ; cofa, hata ; Cotsch 
meroj Hoghomero. They say brullare for bur/are^ stntpo for 
Mtupro; rcgilione for reiigione; graiimare for lagrimare* 
Hie long penultimate is, often shortened, and the accent 
thrown on the last syllable. Mr. Matthews compares the 
* guttural rattle' of the Tuscans to our own Welsh ; Lady 
Morgan says, it is as {jpittural as German, and that the dolce 
wnurro /ugingando of T&sso, would be as easily fo«ind ouUm 
banks of the Shannon, as on those of the Arao.' 



dtHtdct M Naples; although tk^re i^ tibe gi>eat6st 
dlftsiittilMty in their pronunciation. The Flo-^ 
ventine itself, Mr. Rose tells us, ' is subdi^ed b^ 
the leamed into two dialects, that of the mercato^ 
vet^kio and of the mercato nuovo;* while some 
assign a separate dialect to each^of the parishes <^ 
the- CamaldoK These vernacular varieties can- 
seareely, however, be rendered palpable to a 
fereigner.* 

The lower classes express themselves in a style 
at fmce poetical and picturesque, — * in the very 
pith and poetry of Boccaccio,' and * put passion, 
life, and figure into every thing they say.' Their 
language is characterised also by a remarkable 
brevity of expression : they will coin a verb out 
of every noun, and thus condense into one word 
what would otherwise cost three. These charac- 
teristic peculiarities would, perhaps, in our own 
language, be thought to border upon a slang dia- 
lect ; and however spirited or felicitous the modes 
of expression, they must be regarded as indicating 
that ^ucation is at a low ebb. A poetical lan- 
guage is generally the sign of a civilization not far 
r^noved &om sani-barbarous. The upper classes 
of Florence, on the other hand» Mr. Kose says, 
* who do not think themselves under the necessity 
of studying Italian grammatically, yet seek to as- 
similate th^ tone to that of the rest of Italy* 
make a miserable medley, and are, perhaps, the 
worst models of speech in the Peninsula.' 

The higher classes in Florence bear apparently 
XB»oh the same character as in other cities. The 

• Boie, voliL pp. Jl«i*d9* Galifib^ toI. ii« p. 40U 
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citizens are better instructed and more polite'^ lliaa 
the nobles^ who are, with some illustrioias exccsp* 
tions, indolent, mean, and haughty, addicted to 
sensuality and gambling. The monks a&4 frian 
are by far too numerous for public momis. Fe- 
male education is lamentably neglected; and. the 
cavalier e servente is still as necessary an appei^« 
age as a confessor,^ to the domestic establish&i^nt 
Tliis system, the great moral blot on the Italian 
character, which, in the language of Mr. Mftt&ews, 
*, sanctions the public display of appaic^t, if ntft 
real infidelity to the most important and rdigtous 
obli^tion of domestic life,' is happily conflne»d to 
the higher classes ; and even among them, exam- 
ples are to be found of conjugal virtue. The ex- 
emplary conduct of those women whose husbands 
take upon themselves to perform the offices of 
affection that are ordinarily left to the cavaiiere, 
sufficiently shews with whom it rests to put an end 
to this odious and disgraceful system. 

Of all the classes of the Florentine population, 
that which seems least to have submitted to change 
in habit and manner. Lady Morgan tells us, and 
to retain the genuine stamp of the old Medicean 
regime, is the petty trader or shopkeeper. * From 
his luxurious indolence, his laissez-faire mode of 
existence, no interest can rouse, no speculation 
waken him. At the Tocco (one o'clock), he shuts 
up his shop, which is not always his domiciie^ and 
retires to dine and doze for as long a time as appe- 
tite or laziness may induce.' The manu&c&res 
of Florence now consist chiefly of flowered silks, 
coarse woollens, flasks of thki glass, essences ai^ 
anfectionary, stone and ^artbea ware, and istrtiw** 
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pJAMttg* But all these are caxried on upon a con- 
tracted scale. Glass is imported from Bohemia ; 
and silks and velvets from Lyons, are sold to the 
deacendants of those Tuscan manufacturers whose 
looms supplied the greater part of Europe. The 
French. shop is the shop of fashion ; and jewellery 
made in Paris, is cheapened within view of the shop 
of Cdlini.* 

We must not take leave of Florence without 
taking notice of the ' Three Sanctuaries/ wliich 
form the most interesting ohjects in the immediate 
environs, and casting a farewell look on the city 
* frcwn the top of Fesole.' 

The VaiV Ombrosa is supposed to have fur- 
nished our Great Poet with the original of his 
description of * delicious Paradise.' The abbey 
stands in an amphitheatre of hills, * so accurately 
described' by his verse, that Mr. Forsyth expresses 
his confident persuasion, that the picture in Mil- 
ton's mind was only a recollection of Yallom* 
brosa, which 

. I / crowns with her enclosure ^en, 
As with a rural mound, the champain head 
Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides, 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild, ' 
Access denied ; and overhead up-grew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade. 
Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palxn^ 
A sylvan scene ; and as the ranks ascend, 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view.'f 

., « Morgan, yol. ii. p. 266^269. Cadell, vol. i. p. 227. , 
f The description, Mr. WiUiams remarks, ' is not strictly 
referrible to Vollombrosa, which served the Poet as a study, 
but of which he never intended to nEiakeanaceuxate deHnea^ 
tion." ' Palms/ of coone^ th«re «e« noii^. 
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The road to this * gniidflditiide,'.firamTlami4^ 
miiids up the liglit biuik of the Amo te* tMrtmi 
miles, to PekifiOy where the river ia dimiBiBhed to 
m rural stream. At that village, distant from the 
abbey about seven miles, the carriage road ends, 
aod the path turns up the valley through wfaidi 
deseends the beautifiil stream of Acqua^befia, timt 
once gave name to the solitude. This viaUey: b 
diversified by some farm-houses and hamlets he* 
longing to the abbey in the days of its prosperity. 
A i^ds bridge crosses the torrent higher up, frott 
vAAeh, begins a steep ascent up a narrewt pavad 
way, win£ng among the luxunaat chestmit«-wooda 
that clothe the ^declivities. After ascending ise 
nearly three hours, the traveller reaches some 
beautiful pine-woods, enclosing a vevdaat lawA; 
and, on emerging from their shade, finds htmaelf 
in front of a large, handsome, but formal bmhiiiig. 
One side is defended by daric forests ; on the oter , 
towers a lofty mountain, clothed with hanging 
wood nearly to its top, and divided from the 
lawn only by a deep, narrow dell, down whieh a 
small stream falls in cascades. A litde bridge 
crosses the stream below the &11, and leads to a 
steep path conducting to an overhanging diff, on 
which stands the hermitage called the Paraditmo^ 
consisting of a few rooms and a chapel. The 
prospect which it commands, is most extensive, 
comprising a distant view of Florence, the vale, 
and the sea ; while the fore-ground is composed of 
the grand scenery of the Apennines, — tiie-.d^, 
the water-fall, the convent, the park-like lavpp, 
with iu black girdle of forest, ana the momitain 
beyond. 
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Eroio May to October, this is a delicious retreat 

from the heats of the plain ; but often, long before 

^ ....^^c autumnal leaves have strewn the bzooka 
In ValF Ombrosa, where Etruscan shades 
High over-arched embower/ — 

the streams themselves are arrested in their rapid 
course, by the icy blasts that sweep down from the 
neighbouring mountains; and during the long 
winter, the inhabitants are generally *• buried in 
snow, or enveloped in clouds, and besieged by 
bears and wolves ;' a circumstance which Eustace 
mmiticuiB, as serving to ' deepen the religious awe 
and veneration that naturally brood over monastic 
establishments.' 

The Abbey of the Vail' Ombrosa is'a Benedictine 
establishment^ founded by a Florentine nobleman, 
who embraced the monastic life, towards the middle 
of the eleventh century. Ariosto refers to it, in his 
Orlando, as ' ricca e beHa^ e eortese a chmnque vi 
venia.' Before its suppression by the French, its 
revenues were about 40,000 crowns, and its tenan- 
try were wealthy. It also comprised a college for 
the education of youth of rank. It was here that 
Don Hugford, a monk of English extraction, re- 
vived the art of Bcagliuola. The path^c lamenta- 
tions of some of our travellers over the desolated 
scene of former splendour and lavish hospitality, 
have now become superfluous : the monastery has 
been restored, though, probably, with diminished 
revenues. Forsyth, who visited it in the days of 
its prosperity, after speaking of the indiscriminate 
hospitality ' which feeds poor men, but keeps them 
poor/ and is but * the virtue of barbarous society/ 
adds, with his usual good sense: ' Not that 
I grudge this rich community the means of being 
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go botmftiful; I rather gradge it Ibe jrooth, the 
talflHtB* wad the active powers which the fnititu- 
tioaeatomba ; I gradge it liie verj virtues of t\ie 
men whom I foand here/ 

The Abbey of Camaldoli, founded early in the 
eleventh century by a Calabrian anchoret, is still 
more singularly situated. The route descends 
from Vail* Ombrosa, the regkm of the fir and larch, 
through a forest of oak and beech, to t^e coimtry 
of the olive and fig*tree, crossing the beautiful vale 
of Prato Vecchio ;* and then ascends some bare 
and barren mountains, which present a scene of 
savage desolation seldom to be met with even in 
the Apennines. In the midst of this desert is 
found the romantic recess in which the lower eon- 
vent is placed,— « deep, narrow, woody dell, 
through which a torrent roars among the rocks ; 
while enormous aged janes, springing up like co* 
lurnns, seem to support the hills abovcf About 
two miles higher up the mountain, is the 8mU(» 
MremOf where St Romualdo founded a village of 
hermits, and *• established a rule which anticipates 
the pains of purgatory/ With this horrible insti- 
tute, the climate conspired in severity ; the siokiy 
novice was cut off in one or two winters ; the rest 
were subject to dropsy, and few attained to old 

* The Uttle town of that name stands imbosomed in 
gardens and yineyards, on the Arno. On a knoll in the 
middle of the vaUey, rises the ruined casOe of Romena, esle* 
brated by Dante ; and not far off is a spring called Fmfe 
Branda, which Forsyth supposes is the one he also refers to. 

f Immense logs and rafts are conveyed by oxen to the 
bottom of the mountains, to be floated down the Arno bytite 
winter floods, to I^eghom. From these woods, the monastery 
derives its revenue. 
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age. Happily, not a sovl now inhabits thew 
g]gHmky regionSf except the foreBter and the ghoBt 
of Sti Romualdo. But the hospitable monks con* 
trive to make themselves and their guests very 
com&rtaUe in the convent below. 

La Yerna, the third sanctuary (about 14 miles 
from Camaldoli), is said to have been founded by 
St* Francis himself, who has chos^d for its site a 
most extraordinary spot on the cliffs of one of the 
loftiest Apennines. * Here reigns all the terribla 
of nature ; — a rocky mountain, a ruin of the ele- 
xnentSt broken, sawn, and piled in sublime confu- 
sion)— ^precipices crowned with old, gloomy, vision** 
ary woodB,-*black chasms in the rock, where cu- 
riosity shudders to look down,— haunted caverna 
SMictified by miraculous crosses, — ^long excavated 
stairs that restore you to day-light' The 
whole hill is legendary ground. Yet, removed aa 
this sanctuary is from human habitation, Mr. Wil- 
liams found it surrounded by a crowd of people 
who had come to attend a fair,—* a fair on the 
rocks whence the devil hurled St. Francis,' but 
without bruising him,-— and where the Seraphic 
Father was saluted by the two crows who still 
haunt the convent ! !* 

We have wandered far from Florence, and must 
now hastily return to the Val d' Amo. On tha 
(Conical summit of a steep hill commanding a view 
of half the valley, another Franciscan convent oc* 
cupies the site of the ancient citadel of Fiesoto 
{FtBSuleB). Some fragments of Ionic columns, 
part of a theatre, and some excavations in the 
slaty rock« (granaries and graves,) are all that re- 

* Forsyth, vol i. p. 106. WilUams^ vol. ip. 189. 
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main to mark the existence of the Etrurian city 
wfaicli Sflla colonized, and Catiline made the 
chief hold of his party, before FlorenUa had risen 
into importance. Its destruction, by its more 
powerful neighbour and rival, dates from a.d. 1010. 
The calhednd, however, remains, (a rude and not 
handsome edifice,) together with a rich abbey 
founded by the Medicean family; and Fiesole, 
now a lonely but beautiful village, still retains, 
with its ancient name, its qpiscopal honours. 

From the garden of the fVanciscan convent, 
IS obtained the rich and varied view, part of 
which is comprised in the annexed plate. In 
the centre 6f the picture is seen Uie duamo 
with its magnificent cupola ; to the lefik are the 
Palazzo Vecchio and tne Ducal gallery ; to the 
right, the church of £•. Lorenzo and the cupola of 
the Medicean chapel. Palaces, villas, convents, 
towns, and farms, are seen, seated on the hills, or 
scattered through the vale, ' in the very points and 
combinations where a Claude would have placed 
them.* But the brilliancy of the colouring, the 
contrast of the white walls of the ' Etrurian 
Athens', with the dark, deep foliage of the ever- 
greens, beneath an Italian sky, can scarcely be 
expressed by the pehcil, or conceived of by the 
inhabitant of a northerly climate. One feature is 
wanting in this view of Florence, — that of the hill 
of Fiesole itself, which, seen from other directions, 
forms ' the most beautiful object in this region of 
beauty.' 

END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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